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CONTROL  05  FOREST  PESTS 

In  past  years  appropriations  for  the'  control  of  forest  pests  have  been 
•included  1n  several  a.pproprlatl  on  Tteins  in  the  acts  making  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  ^ar  19^9  propose  that  these  various  appr®- 
priations  be  consolidated  into  a  single  appropriation  item,  Control 
of  Forest  Pests'^.  The  proposed  consolidation  does  not  'contemplate  any 
cha.nge  in  the  responsibilities  .of  the  several  agencies  now  responsible 
for  v/ork  on  forest  pests.  ’  :  ^ 

The  proposal  to  consolidate  appropriations  to  combat  insects  and 
diseases  destructive  to  forests  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  policjr 
established  in  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act,  approved  June  25,  19^7*  a, 

For  a  number  of  ye a,rs  funds  have  been  provided,  under  specific  author-, 
izing  legislation,  for  the  control  of  certain  importa.nt ,  introduced 
forest  pests  knov/n  to,  be  established  only  in  limited  areas  of  the  ^ 

United  States,  These  pests  are  the  gypsy  and  br,qwn-ta,il  moths,' the 
Dutch  elm  disease,  and  white  pine  blister  rust.  ..The  identity  of  these 
activities  is  continued  by  provision  for  subappropriation  items  under 
the  new  general  appropriation  item.  The  activities  directed  towa.rd 
the  control  and  prevention  of  spread  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths 
and  the  Dutch  elm  disease  v;ill  continue  to  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Pla.nt  Quarantine.  The  control  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  will  continue  to  be  conducted  Jointly  by  the  Burea,u  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

A  sepa„rate  subappropriation  Item  is_proppsed  to  provide  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  and  p\irposes  of  the,  .Forest  Pest  Control  Act  and  to  bring 
together  under  one  heading  the  ^amounts  currently  provided  in  various;'... 
appropriations  to  carry  out  control  operations  against  raa.hy  di ffh.r.ent 
insects  and  diseases  destructive  to  the  forests  of  our  country.'--  ,^e'  ' 
funds  provided  under. -thig  sub.i-item  will  be  ava.ilpble  for  allotment’  ly 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  agencies  of  the  Department ' of ’ Agf* cul¬ 
ture  and  Department  of  the  Interior  to  detect  and  appraise  the  status 
of  forest  pests  and  to  carry  out  operations  to  Control  then,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  general  authorizing 
legislation.  ■ 

f.  . 

The  follov;ing  ta.bulation  provides  a  compari  son  between 'the  present 
appropriation  structure  ard  tha.  t  proposed  in  the  estimates; 


Present  Appropriation  Structure _ _ ;  _ Proposed  Appropriation  Structure _ 

Item  :  .  Amount  :  Item  :  Amount 
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Insect  and  plant  disease  control  t.  101,-800  :  Dutch  Elm  Disease  .  : _ 101 , 800 


-  3  - 

(a)  Pream'ble 


The  estimates  include  new  language  as  follows; 

Control  of  Forest  Pests,  Department  of  Agriculture — 


For' expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  operations,  measures, 

or  surveys  necessary  to  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  or  to 

pr.eyent  or  retard  the  spread  of  insects  or  diseases  which 

endanger  forest  trees  on  any  lands,  ih^'t he  ^United  States,  and 

fpn  .such  quarantine  measures  relating. 'thcrotb  as  may  ho 

ne.g^ssary  pursuant  to  the  Plant.  Quarantine  Act  of  August  20, 

191^,  ,a.^  amended  (7  U.  S.C,'  131~-l67)  ,  Including  per  sonal  services 

in..tli^.  District  of  Columhia  and  the  purchflSQ  (not  to  exceed  two) 

and  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes,  as  follows? 

This  change  proposes  new  language  constituting  the  preamble  to  the  four 
suhappropriations  proposed  under  th<s  raainhe.ad .  "Control  of  ;Porest  Pests." 

(h)  Gypsy  and  Bro.wn-ta,fl  Moths 

Appropriation  Act ,  1948  . . .  .  . .  r; ............  ;  ' - 

Transfer  in  estimates  from; 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

Agricultural  Research  Administration,"  insect  and  plant" 

disease  control  . . . . .  .$603 ,600 

Total  anticipated  available,  1948  o  -.. o. .  603 » ^00 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . .  .......  603, 600 

Change ,  1949  . . . i-  .V.  .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  [ 

19^*7 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

1.  Inspection  and  certification  i 

for  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  ; 

control  .  2 

2.  Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  ; 

control  . . . . 

$155,727 

437,800 

$157,700 

445,900 

•  $157,700 

445,900 

Total  available  ,  . 

■  593.527 

■ :  603,600 

603.600 

Transfer  in  the  1949,,^' estimates  '  i 
from;  ’  ‘  , 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  . 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- ’  ' 

antine.  Agricultural—  : 

Research  Administration," 

insect  and  plant  disease 
control  . . .  .  , .  ; 

-603,600 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  : 

603,600 
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NE¥  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  new  language  as  follows:  .  . 

Gypsy  and  hrown  tail  moths;  Gypsy  and  hrown-tail  moths »  .  . 

^rsuant  to  section  102  of  the  Act  of  Septemher  21,  19^ 

(7  U.S.C,  l47a),  $603,600. 

This  change  proposes  new  language  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
transfer  in  the  estimates  to  this  item  of  activi-ties  relating  to 
gypsy  o,nd  hrown-tail  moths  previously  carried -under  Salaries  and 
e:q)enses,  Entomology  and'  Plant  Qparantine,, 'Agricultural  Research 
Administration,”  insect  and  plant  disease  ccntrola  The  change  will 
not  affect;,  in' any  way,  the  scope  oh  character' of  the 'wohk  performed. 

ITEJ^IZATION-. OF  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation;  Gypsy  and  Brown-jtail  ’Moths 

Funds  Availahle  for  OhligaAion 


Budget  ; 

[Increase  (+) 

Item 

.Estimate, 

Estimates , ! 

!  ...  or 

1948 

1949 

Decrease  (-) 

Appropria-tion  or  estimate  . 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

$603,600 

■  +$603,600 

n 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quaroi-ntine, 
Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration,”  insect  and  plant' 
disease  control  . . . 

$603,600 

-603,600 

Total  obligations  .,i 

603.600 

603,600 

-  Obligations 

"by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01 

Personal  services  . . 

490,800 

24,000 

490,800 

24,000 

02 

Travel  . 

_  _ 

03 

Transportation  of  things  ....  * 

5.500 

5,500 

-  ~ 

04 

Communication  services 

3,200 

3 ,200 

05 

Rents  and' .utility  services  ... 

20,200 

20,200 

- 

07 

Other  contractual  services  ...• 

7,300 

7,300 

— 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  ....... 

43,300 

43,300 

_ 

09 

Equipment  . i.'. . ■ 

9.300 

9,300 

_ 

Total  available  . . 

603,600 

,603 ,600 

_  - 
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This  item  “phovidfes  for  continuing,  udder  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  actiyities  .directed . towards 
the  Control'  and 'prevention  of ‘spread  d.f  the'  g^psy  and  Vhrown-tai'l 
moths*  This" work  is  diylded  .into  two  projects* 


1.  Inspection  and  Certification,  for 'Gypsy  and  Brown--tail  Ho-th  Control 
Current  Activities;  „  The,  ohjectiye  pf  the.  project  is  to  prevent  the 
artificial  spread  .of  the  gypsy,  moth'  and  hrpwn-tail  mpth  to  uninfested 
states' and  areas,  'from  regulated  areas  in  Eew  England  an.d -eastern  New 
York,  by  enforcement  of  Federal  arid  State  quarantines*  *  These  regula¬ 
tions  prohi'bit  the  hazardous’  movement  of  living  forms  of  the'  insects 
from  infested  .to  uninfested,  areas ;  permit  the  movement,  of.  noncertified 
regulated,  product's  for  controlled  subsequent'  use  under  .conditions 
which' have., bqen  found  to  eliminate,  all  hazards;  and,  provide  for 
certifica.t i'ohs  of  products  which  have  been  treated,  by  apprbved  methods 
or  found^to  be  infestation  free  through 'scouting  'and  inspection  pro¬ 
cedures.  Other  federal  and  state  .agenci.eSf  gi*owers,  producers  and 
shippers  of  rCgulated' articles/.cooperate  in  the  enforcement  pf  '• 
quarantine' regu'iat ions  and  the"  develop'meht  of  newj,:mb're  economical  and 
effecti-ye  methods  of  inspect ibns  and  treatments,  as'’ a  iasis.  for  certi¬ 
fications'.  The  work  includes'^  .  ' 


a*  Inspection  and  cert  if icat ion . service, for  the  movement. of  regulated 
products  offered  for  shipment  tb'honregulated' areas  on  a  basis  of 
visual  inspections,  scout ingj,  authorized  trea-fements,  processing  and 
handling  methods^  '  ;*  ^ 

b*  Authorization  of  movement  of  uncertified  regulated  articles  by 
issuance  of  limited  permits  when  art  ides  are  handled,  processed 
and  utilized  ht  specified  destihations  to  preclude  any  possible 
chance  of  insect  spread»>  " 

c*  Designation  of  commPrclai  si'ti'es  frbm'which  other  articles,  not 
under  regulation  -unless  found  .to..be  ,infeste,d,  may  be  moved  out¬ 
side  the  ^regulated  area  are-''&u'.vyoyed‘-periodl:pally  •tb';deteTmi,uu  ln- 
'■••fe.statihn.-.s4atuse  -Contrel  measuites-  'are  recoE^eride-d  tO' o'Hfn-ers-'Of 
infested  s-l't-eso  •-  ^  . 

d.  Participation  in  DDT ' experlm.er;tal  tes.t  ’aud  methyl  .'bromicie  f\^.iga- 

tions  'in.  search  of  more  effici'en'fc  and  economic ’methods  whlcii'  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  certifications*  . .v:'-  •’ 

e.  Maintenance'  of;  road  patrols  along 'the  borders  oi  t.he  heavily.  In¬ 

fested  area  to  .intercept  un'cef.t if ied  shipments  of  articles  moving 
via  trucks.^  '  '  .!  '  ,  ‘  , 
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Selected  Examples  of  Work  Voliiaie  and  Re.c'e.nt  Developments;  Shipment s 
of  products  requiring  inspection  or  treatment,  and  certification, 
increased’  in  volume  to  'OV'er  the  -previous  year. 

1.  Certification  of  regulated  products  originating  from,  sites 
determined  as  noninfested  by.  scouting,  or,  produced  or 
processed  to  preclude  any  possible  infestation,  is  being 
stressed.  This  procedure  is  less,  costly  and  facilitates  cer¬ 
tifications  and'' shipment's.’  Over  33*^  commercial  establishments 
made  over  130,000  shipments  of  forest,  stone  and  quarry  and 
nursery  products  under  tb.is,  method  of  certification*  A 
majority  of  the  logs,  pulpwood  and  boughs^ produced  in  35® 
scouted  cutting  sites  were  certified  under  the  same  method. 

2.  Fumigation- of  Christmas  trees  jwith  methyl  bromide,  a  less 

-  costly  and  more  .affective  method  of  certification,  increased 
-approximately  50^  over  last  year.  A  total  of  470,000  trees, 
half,  of  which  were  fumigated,  were  certified  for  shipment. 

3»  Experimental  tests  with  DDT  using  mist  blowers  were  made  at 

quarries,  junk  yards,  lumber  drying  sites  and  other  areas-.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  continued  to  develop  more  effective  and  economi¬ 
cal  certification  methods,  which  will  be  less  restrictive  to 
commerce. 

4.'  State  agencies  of  all  quarantined  states  are  cooperating  in 
quarantine  enforcement.  :•  In  1947  they  increased  their  .support 
by  furnishing  additional  trained  inspectors  when 'needed.:  In 
addition,  they  paid  part  of  the  salaries  of  regular  federal 
inspect  or.  sk  r  .  ,  •  -  ' 

5;.  A' detailed '.analysis  of  the  inspection  work-load  was  made  last 
year  in  each  inspection  district.  Several  changes  were  made 
in  district  boundaries  and  two  new  districts  were  added  which 
resulted  in  more  efficient  operations.' 

2.  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  Mpth  Control 

Current  Activities;  The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  apply 
control  measures  to  prevent  natural  spread  of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 

tail  moths  from  infested  to  non-infested  areas.  The  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England,-  states.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
program  is  one  of  gypsy  moth  eradication.  Each  year  the  infested 
areas  are  delimited  and  Isolated  infestations  discovered  by  sex 
attractant  and  manual  surveys.-  The  most  hazardous  infestations  are 
treated  by  spraying.  C.omplete,'  current'  information  concerning  the 
eradication  and  control  of  these  insects  is  furnished,  to  the  public 
to  speed  up  application  of  improved  methods  in  combating  them* 
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Sex  Attractant  Survey;  This /survey, -is  conducted  to  catch  mle  .©rpsy 
moths,  'if  present,  on  tanglefooted  traps  .haited  wit.l^'sex  attractant. 
Eafly  in  the  fiscal  year  194S,  ^approximately.  5,736.,dOO"  acres^of 
woodland  were'  surveyed  with  13,90.3  traps  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
'  1  cent  per  acre.  The  results  of  this  s-uxvey  and  h..  similar  one  made 
the  previous 'year ,  indicate  that  infested  areas  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Hew  York  have  teen  delimited- and  no  spread  of  t ha  gypsy  moth  has 
occurred.  Ho  male  gypsy  moths  were  caught,  in  How,  Jersey  or  in  any 
of  the  areas  treated  hy  aircraft  with.  DDT-,  except  in  two  cases  where 
single  male  moths  were  recovered  near  the  border  of  the  treated  areas 
within  a  short_  distance  of  :known  infestation  just  beyond  the,  sprayed 
area.  . 

Collection  of  Pcraale  Gypsy  Moth  Pupae?  Approximately  1,336,000 
pupae,  the  greatest  number  ever  obtained,  were  collected  during  the 
summer  of  1947»  fhe  sex  attractant  is  obtained  from  these  pupae. 

-  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  these  pupae  produced  moths,  and  367.235  ab- 
dominal'  tips  were  obtained.  .Some  of  these  v/ere  used  during ^t he  ^ 

■  . current  season  and  the  remainder  will  be  processed  and  improved  .by 
: -.the  Division  of  Insecticide  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
‘ 'and  Plant ■  Quarant ine  at  Belt sville j,..  Maryland.  That  Division  will 
retain  100,000  tips  for  investigational  work, -leaving  about  240,000 
for  treatment  for  use  in  next  season-‘s  surveys.  The  improving 
process  makes  it  possible  to  survey  twice  as  much  area ‘as  when  un¬ 
treated  material  is  used. 

Manual  Surveys :  The  presence  or  absence  of  actual  gypsy. moth  egg 
cluster  infestations  were  determined  by  manual  surveys  in'  the  areas 
where^  male  gypsy 'moths  were  caught »  The  manual  surveys  were  prin- 
cipa'lly  based  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  trapping  s-orveyo  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,767,000  acres  were  manually  surveyed  during  the  year. 7  , 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  839  infestations  comprising  approximately 
139,000  egg  clusters. 

Spray  Programs ;  The  information  obtained  from  surveys  was  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  eradication  and  control  spray  programs.  This 
was  based  on  the  eradication  of  all  isolated  infestations  beyond  the 
generally  infested  area  and  all  infestations  along  the  periphery  of 
the  infested  area  in  Hew  York  State,  and  the  control  and  eradication 
of  infestations  to  the  east  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  westward  spread. 
Spraying  commenced  early  in  April  and  continued  into  the  last  week 
of  June.  Approximately  163,600  acres,  or  255  square  miles,  of  gypsy 
moth  infested  territory  located  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  eastern 
Hew  York,  and  western  Hew  England  were  sprayed  with  a  concentrated 
DDT  oil  solution  distributed  by  aircraft,  ground  mist  blowers,  and 
knapsack  sprayers.  This  is  twice  the  area  treated  in  1946o  Approxi¬ 
mately  106,700  acres  of  this  area  were  sprayed  by  aircrafto  Five 
Federal  and  two  Hew  York  State  owned  biplanes  were  used  in  spraying 


this’- acreage:,  except  20,000  acres  which  were  treated  by  aircraft  under 
contract.  Approximat'ely  acres  were  sprayed  with  four.  ']federal 

and  two  State  o^ed  blowers  (  one-. by,  New  York  and  one  by  Pennsylvania) 
and  the  reaainder/  about  -2,200  acre's,  were  treated  with  knapsack 
sprayers.  Since  the  conpleti'on  of’ the  spray  program,  intensive  ex¬ 
aminations .  have  been  made  at 'aj^roximately  200  study  plots  and  at - 
sites  of  many  of  the  concentrations  of  infestations  within,  the  treated 
areas  with  negative  result si:.  The  results  obtained  by;  the  trapping 
survey  are  equally  assuring*.  ;  .  ' 

Spraying  with  DDT  for .  gypsy;  moth  control  is-  extremely  effective;  and 

no  evidence  of  injury  to  bees,  birds,  or  other  wildlife  including 
fish,  or  to  human  beings  has  been  observed  at  the  dosage  of  1  pound 
of  DDT  in.  1  gallon,  of  .  oil  s.olutipn  prior  to,  and  l/2  pound-,  of  DDT  in 
1  gallon  of  oil  solution^  per  acre  following  hatch  of  tlie'  gj^sy' moth 
eggs-.  Spraying,  of  woodlands:  v/ith- conventional  ground  hydraulic 
equipment  costs  from  I5  to  25  dollars  an  acre,  but  only  approximately 
$1>.3.0  an-acre  when  done  by  .  aircraft  ,  and  29  cents  an  acre  when  treated 
withblowers.  During  the  coming  year,  it  is  planned  to  spray  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Pennsylvania,  eastern  New  York, 
and  western  New  England  with  DDT.  by  aircraft  and  blpwers.  Exclusive 
use  of  DDT  in  future  control  programs  is  contemplated  .-until  some 
better  insecticide  for  the  control  of  the  gypsy  moth  is  discovered. 

Investigational  v/ork  during  the  summer  resulted  in  the  -  development 

of  2  more  efficient  traps 'for  use  in  the  sex  attractant  survey. 
Research  work  wi-oh.;  the  attractant-  material  at  Deltsville  may  lead  to 
still  further  improvements -dn'  this  material.  Repeated  trap  surveys 
will  be  necessary  to  check  the  areas  as  extermination  of •  the  ^psy 
moth  is  accomplished  in  Pennsylvania  and  along  the  periphery:  of  the 
infested  area  in  New  York* • 
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(c)  Forest  Pest  Control  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  .  ^  -- 

Transfer  in  estimates  from: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Insect  Investi¬ 
gations  .  10,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Forest  Service,  National  f orest 

protection  and  management  .  100,716 

National  Park  Service;,  Department  of  the  Interior  .  23,975 

Total  anticipated  available,  1948  . .*•••  I34369I 

Budget  estimate,  1949  .  135,000 

Change,  1949  (To  round  off  appropriation  t  otal  )  .  +309 


PROJECT  STaTEMEiMT 


1948 

1949 

Increase  or 

Project 

1947 

( estLmated) 

( estimated) 

decrease 

1.  Detection  surveys  .... 

2.  Control  activities  on 

4  10,000 

}H>  10,000 

4  10,000 

Department  of  Interior 
lands  . 

30,319 

23,975 

24,000 

+25 

3.  Control  activities  on 

National  Forests  . 

100,126 

100,716 

101,000 

+284 

Total  available  . 

140,445 

134,691 

135,000 

+  309  (] 

Transfer  in  the  1949 

estimates  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 
Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Adjnin- 
i st ration , ” in  s  e  ct 
investigations'  . 

-10,000 

-10,000 

National  Parx  Service, 
Department  of  the 
Interior  . 

-30,319 

-23,975 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 
Forest  Service, 
national  forest 

protection  and 
management  . 

-100,126 

-100,716 

Total  appropriation  0  r 

estimate  . 

— 

— 

135,000 
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...  n^CREASL... . 

(l)  An  increase  of  i309  to  round  off  appropriation  total.  '  ■  '  ■ 

.  ^  "  '  NEW  LANGUAGE  '  .  '  '  .  ' 

The  estimates  include  nevf  language  as  follows:  , 

Forest  Pest  Control  Act/:  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  (Public  , 

Law  110,  approved  June  25,  19A7)  >  i^l35>QQO»  '  .  ' ' , 

This  change  proposes  new  language  to  provide  specifically  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of  June  25,  1947 
and  to  appropriate  for  sich  purposes  funds  teretofore  carried  annually 
in  the  estimates  under. the  followdng  appropriations:  . . 


"Salaries  and  .expenses,  entomology  and jDlant  quarantine, 
Agricultural  Research  Admixiist ration,  "  insect 

investigations  . 110,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Forest  Service,"  national. forest 

protection  and  management  . .  100, 7I6 

"National  Park  Service,  ",  Department,  ol  the,  Interior  ,  ,  ,  23,975 


The-Act  provides  that;  "it  shall  be  the  policy,  of ,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States"  to' protect  and- preserve,  forest  resources  of  the 
United- States '  from' destru-ctive  insecthpests  and’ diseases,  thereby 
enhancing  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  forests,  promote  stability 
of  forest-using  industries,  aid  in  lore st  fire  control,  conserve, 
forest  cover  on  W'a.tersheds,  and  protect  recreational  and  other, 
values  of;  forests.  ;  . 


(see  next  page) 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation;  Forest  Pest  Control  Act 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Budget 

Increase( + ) 

Item 

Estimate, 

Estimates , 

or 

1948 

1949 

decrease( - ) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

-  - 

1135,000 

+135,000 

Comparative  transfer  from 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 

Entomology  and  Plant  Cuarantine, 

Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 

tration,"  insect  investigations 

1  10,000 

-  - 

-10,000 

National  Park  Service,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Interior  .......... 

23,975 

-  _ 

-23,975 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Forest 

Service,  national  forest  protec¬ 

tion  and  management"  . 

100,716 

-  - 

-100,716 

Total  obligations  . . 

134,691 

135,000 

+309 

Obligations 

3  by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

qq  0^^ • 

qq  100 

+67 

02  Travel  . . . . 

yy 9 ^  yy 

2,550 

2,600 

TU  1 

+  50 

03  Transportation  of  things  «... 

2,276 

2,300 

+  24 

0l|.  Communication  services  . 

70 

100 

+  30 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .* 

1,025 

1,100 

+75 

07  Other  contractual  services  •• 

2,700 

2,700 

-  - 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

24,437 

24,500 

+63 

09  Equipment  . . . 

2,600 

2,600 

-  - 

Total  available  . . 

134,691 

135,000 

+309 

s.  -ri- .  '' 
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STATUS  OF  PROGEAI'4  •  , 

This  is  a  new  appropriation  item,  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
consolidating  under  a-  single  suhappropriation  fi;inds  for  forest  pest 
control  activities  heretofore  financed  from  appropriations  to  the 
Bureau  of • Entomology  and. Plant  Quarantine  and- the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of .Agriculture ,  and  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  contemplates  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act,  approved  June  25,  194?,  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  National  policy  to  protect  and  preserve  forest  resources  of 
the  United  States  from  destructive  insect  pests  and  diseases,  thereby 
enhancing  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  forests,  promote  stability  of 
forest-using  industries,  and  in  forest  fire  control,  conserve  forest 
cover  on  watersheds,  and  protect  recreational  and  other  values  of 
forests-. 

Contemplated  activitesl 

Detection  surveys  will  be  conducted  to  develop  information  on  the 

occurrence  and  status  of  Infestations  or  infections  of  insects  and 
diseases  destructive  to  forests.  These  activities  will  be  under  the 
leadership  and  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  and  will  be  closely  correlated  and  integrated  with  the 
activities  carried  out  by  research  agencies  of  the  Department  and 
other  agencies  so  as  to  utilize  the  information  and  knowledge  they 
possesso  Where  surveys  are  carried  out  on  Federally  owned  lands  the 
work  will  be  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  land  managing 
agencies  and  where  conducted  on  state  and  private  lands,  close  coopera¬ 
tive  contacts  will  be  maintained  with  state  officials  to  get  their 
counsel  and  assistance.  Information  secured  through  these  surveys 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  conducting  control  operation 
that  may  be  required. 

Control  operations  on  Federally  ovjned  lands  (Forest  Service  and 

Department  of  Interior)  will  be  conducted  by  the  agency  responsible 

for  the  management  of  such  land  unless  it  is  mutually  determined  that 
some  other  arrangement  is  more  effective  and  desirable.  The  activities 
on  Federally-owned  lands  will  be  carried  out  under  procedures  de¬ 
veloped  cooperatively  and  agreed  to,  and  action  taken  in  reference  to 
control  programs  will  be  determined  cooperatively  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  such  lands. 

Control  operations  that  may  be  required  and  provided  for  on  state  or 

privately-owned  lands  will  be  planned  and  executed  in  cooperation 

with  responsible  state  agencies.  State  and  private  agencies  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  operations,  supplying  funds,  services,  materials,  or 
other  needed  facilities  essential  to  carrying  out  effective  programs. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  cooperative  effort 
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will  "be  deternined  for  each  specific  program,  with  due  regard  for  the 
"benefit  of  all  individuals  and  agencies  involved  and  in  keeping  with 
the  public  interest  of  protecting  forests  'ffo^>  dc-structive  insects 
and  diseases o  Conditions  in  various  situations-  and  locatipr^s  will 
differ  greatly,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  cooperative 
procedure  and  nature  of  contributions  from  state  and  private  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  individual  project Se 


--  i4  - 

(d)  White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

A-opropriation  Act,  1948  $  _  _ 

Transfer  in  estimates  from: 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control,  Department  of  Agriculture  3 » 750 >000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1948  . . . .  3 >750,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^9  . .  •  3 >750 >000 

Change  ,  19^9  . .  . . .  . . .  . . . .  •  -  - 


P'POJECT  STATEriENT 


Project ■ 

1947 

Tps 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

1.  Leadership,  coordination,  and 

technical  direction  of  vrhite  pine 
blister  rust  control  (Entomology- 
and  Plant  Quarantine)  . . 

2.  Blister  rust  quarantine  enforce¬ 
ment  (Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarant ine )  . . . 

$720,837 

12 >995 

$679,900 

13 >450 

$679,900 

13,450 

3.  Blister  rust  control  operations 
on  the  national  forests  (Porest 
Service)  . . . 

2,207, 5S6 

1,974,650 

1,974,650 

4.  Blister  rust  control  operations 
on  lands  under  jurisdiction  of 
Interior  Deuartment  (Department 
of  the  Interior). . .  ...» 

601,431 

582,000 

582,000 

5.  Cooperative  blister  rust  control 

on  state  and  urivately-owned 
lands  (Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine)  . 

1,982,856 

500 ; 000 

500 , 000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

65,605 

-  _ 

-  _ 

Total  available  . . '.  .  . . 

5. 591 >310 

3,750,000 

3,750,000 

Transfer  in  the  1949  estimates 
from: 

"VHiite  Pine  Blister  Rust 

Control,  Department  of 
Agriculture" . . . 

-6,000,000 

-3,750,000 

Transferred  from: 

"Salaries  and  exoenses.  Office  of 
Information,  Deuartinent  of  Agri-- 
culture"  . . 

+28,600 

+72,000 

+308,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Forest 
Service,"  General  Administrative 
Exoenses  . .  . 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Forest 
Service,"  National  Forest  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Management  . 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

3,750,000 

^  15 

IN  LMGUiWJB:-  , 

The  estimates  include  uroposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  with  "brackets;  new  language  underscored) ■: 

■  ^ . [-vyHin?  PINE  BLIST.EP  PJJST  CONTROL]  ' 

White  'Piue  -Blis-t-er  ^ust  Control,  Department,  of  -Agriculture — , 

[Eor  eypenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
apuroved  April  26,  1940  (l6  U.  S.  C.  594a),  including  personal 
services  inthe  District  of  Columhia,  $3,750,000,  of  which 
amount :  $5^2 ,000  shall  "be  availa'ble  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  control  of  white  nine  blister  rust  on'  or  endanger¬ 
ing  Federal  lands  under  the  jurisdict ion. of  that  Department  or 
lands  of  Indian  tribes  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction 'of 'oh-  ■- 
retained  -under  restrictions  of  the  United ;  States ;  $1,97^ >650 
of  said  amount  to  the  Forest  Service  for  the  control  of  white 
pine  blister  rust  on  or  endangering  lahds  under  its  juris¬ 
diction;  and  $1,193>350  of  said  amount  to  the  Bureau  of 
Entomolo^  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  leadership  and  general 
coordination  of  the  entire  program',  method- development  ,  and^  ■ 

»  for  operations  conducted  under  its  direction  for'  such  control, 
including,  but  not'confined  to,  the  control  of'white  pine 
blister  rust  oh  or  endangering  State-  and  privately  owned 
lands . .] 

l"/hite  -pine  blister  rust:  White  -pine  blister  rust',  pursuant  to- 

the  Act  of  -A^^ril  26,  1940  (l6' U.  Sv  C  .■  594a)',  $3,750,000,  of 

which  amount  $582.000  shall  be  available  to  the'  Department  of 

the  Interior  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  on  or 

endengering  Federal  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 

.Department'  or  lends  of  Indian  t'ribe's  vhich  are'  under  the' 

jurisf^.iction  of  o-r  retained  under  restrictions  of  the  United 

Sbates;  $1,974,650  of  said  amoiunt  to  the  Forest  Service  for 

the  control  of  "ui'hi.te  -oine  bli'st'e'r  rust"  "on  'or  endangering  ■  - ' 

lands  under  its  jurisdiction^^and_  $1 ,193,350  of  said  amount 

to  the.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  leader- 
shj-p  and  general  coordination  of  the  entire  -Drograra,  method 

eveloument  ,  and  for  operations  conducted  -under  its  direction 

for  such  control,  including,  but  not  conf ined  to,,  the  control 
of  white  -pine  blister  rust  on  or  endangering  State  and  -privately 
owned  lands. 

These  changes  (^elete  the  language  under  which  this  ap-propriation  was 
formerly  carried  and  propose  new  language  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  se-parate  subappropriation  for  "Uhite  pine  blister 
rust  control*^  under  the  main-head  appropriation,  "Control  of  Forest 
Rests."  This  change  will  not  affect,  in 'any  way,  the  scope  dr 
character  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMTES 


Appropriation:  Vhite  pine  blister  rust 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

19U9 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . 

$28,800 

$7,750,000 

28,800 

+$3,750,000 

Total  available  for  obligation 
Comparative  transfer  from  "White 
line  Blister  Rust  Control, 
Department  of  Agriculture"  . 

28 , 800 

3,7^0,000 

3,772,200 

+3,750,000 

-3,750,000 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 
of  reimbursements)  . 

3, 77s, 800 

3,772,800 

Obligations 

bv  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

02  Travel  . . 

03  Tra.nsportation  of  things  . 

04  Communication  services  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ... 

07  Other  contractual  services  ... 

02  Supplies  and  materials  . 

09  Eouirment  . 

10  Lands  and  structures  . 

$3,078,704 

51.793 

30,037 

6,428 

42,815 

186,988 

268,332 

113  ,"^07 
1K)0 

$3,090,302 

51,712 

30,087 

'6,463 

42,835 

196,504 

268,195 

92,296 

4oo 

+$11,592 

-75 

+50 

+35 

+20 

+9,516 

-137 

-21,007 

Grand  total  obligations  .... 
Reimbursements  for  services 

performed  . 

7,778,800 

28,800 

3,772,800 

28 , 800 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . 

3,750,000 

3,750,000 

—  — 

m 
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■  ‘  .  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  The  purpose  of  this  work  is :tO} control  the 
destructive,  introduced,  hlister  rust  disease  of  white  pines  which 
destroys  one  of  our  most  valued  forest  resources.  White  pines  are 
a  valuable  component  of  the  forest  cover  on  state  and  private  lands, 
National  Forests,  National  Parks ,  Indian  Reservations, . and  Oregon’ 
and  .California  Revested  lands,  where  they  are  ...of  great  commercial,, 
re.cteational  and  aesthetic  importance.  The  production  of  white 
pine  lumber  from  1940  to  1945  averaged  about  two  billion  board. feet 
annually..  In  1945,  the  estimated  stumpage  value  of  the  three 
commercial  species,  eastern  white  pine,  western  white  pine,  and 
sugar  pine,  was  $329,470,000.  Protection  of  white  pine  forest  re-  ■- 
sources  from  blister  rust^  is  necessary  to  assure';  continued  pro¬ 
duction  of  white  pine  lumber;  provide  raw  material  for  dependent 
logging,  milling  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  supply  white  pine 
products  for  consumers. 

Under,  the' authorizing  legislatio-n  and  a^eements  with  cooperating  . 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is  responsible 
for  leadership.,  coordination,  and- technical  direction  of  the  over-rr- 
all  phases  of  the  work  for  all  the  participating  agencies  and,  iii"| 
addition,  for  cooperative  control  work  on  state  and  private  lands. 

The.  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  control  work  on  National  , 

-Forest  lands;  and  the  Department  of  the  -Interior  for  control  work 
on  National  Park,  Indian,  public  domain,  and  Oregon  and  California- 
Revested  lands.  In  carrying  out  itS:.over-all  responsibilities  the 
Bureau  selects  v/hite  pine  areas  for  protection;  classifies  these 
areas-  for-  lumber  production,  or  for-  aesthetic  and  recreational 
values  In  .relation  to  the  -  feasibility  of  control;  schedules  the  time 
interval  fo.r  reworking  control  areas ;;  examines  burned  and  logged 
areas-  for  .retention  "or  .elimination  .^rom  the  control  areas;  inspects 
■  planting -sites,  to  select  those  thatv.are  ribes-free;  conduct.s  surveys 
toi  determine  location  of  host  plants,-  spread  of  the  rust,  degree  ‘of 
damaf^e-,- and  effectiveness  of  applied  control  measures;  develops,  new 
methods  of  destroying  ribes,  -a^d  tests  new  chemicals  and  equipment; 
recruits  and  trains  seasonal  workers  for  all  agencies;  keeps  records 
and  maps  for  all  control  work;  selects  sites  for  seasonal  camps; 
works  out  practical  solutions  for  troublesome  control,  problems,  -and 
maintains  quarantine  restrictions  to  prevent  replanting  of  ribes  in 
control  areas.  . 

Statement  Showing  Progress: 

State  and  Private  Lands  -  Cooperative  blister  rust  control  work  on 

state  and  private  lands  was  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  in  1946  with  the  active  participation  of  25 
states,  5  private  agencies  and  n-umerous  counties,  towns,  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  participating  agencies  provided  $494,433  for  the 
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cooperr.tive  work  which  was  an  increase-  of  $129,776  over  the  previous 
year.  Control  neasuros  were  applied  on  1,492,210  acres,  of  which 
462 ,562  were  initial  work  and  1,029>648  reworkc  :  .-ThiC.-:is'  an  ' irtcrease 
of  7,18,501  acres  over  l945o'  '  "  ;  "  '  '  .  ■  ’  :  . 

National  Forest  Lands  -  The  Forest  Service  continued  to'  apply  control 
measures  ’on  the  43  National  -Forests  in  the  three' -major 'white  pine 
types.  A  total  of  349,493  '"^crhs -were  cleared  of  rihes  of  which 
187,672  was  initial,  and -161,821  rework.  The  expanded  prograhr  is  re¬ 
flected  "by  an  increase  of  139,7^9  acres  in  the  area  worked  during  the 
calendar  year  1946  over  the  -previous  year.  •  '  ’  -  h 

Department  of  Interior  Lands  Control -measures  were  applied  hy  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  agencies -on  50,106  acres  during- 1946. 

This  work'  was  performed  hy  the  National  Park  Service  j  Indian  Service 
and  Oregon  and  California  Revested  Lands'  administration.  Of  the 
above  acreage,  36, 95^  acres  were  rework -and  13,148  initial  work.  Most 
of  this  work  was  in  the  West  where  the  major  problem  is  located  and 
represents  an  increase  of  14,856  'acres  over  the  previous  year. 

Spread  of  disease  -  Blister  rust  was  found  on  pines  for  the  first 
time  in  1946  on  the  Tahoe  and  Eldorado' National  Forests  In  California 
and  reached  a  point  204  airline  miles  south  of  the  Oregon  ‘border. 

It  also  was  discovered  in  Teton  County, ■Wyoming,  which  extends  the 
known  , limits  of  the  rust  110  miles  southward  from 'Mainmoth  .Hot  Springs 
in  Yeilov/stohe  Nat Idhal  -Park,  The  disease  continiies  to  spread  and 
destroy  white  pine  ih"unprotected  areas.  '  • 

Tests  of  herbicides  -  Tests  'indicate  -that  ammonium  sulfamate  will 
kill  two  important  species 'of  ribes.  Heretofore  no  chemical  had 
been  tested  which  wn,s  effective  on  petioiare  and  R.  ■  lacustre ^  and 
R,  lacustre  had  to  be  removed  by  hand.  In  large-scale  field  tests 
2^4— D'killed  heavy  concentrations  of  the  Sierra  gooseberry,  R.  roezll 
the  most  troublesome  species  in  the  sugar  pine  region.-'  It  appears 
that  the -use  of  chemicals  will  provide  a-' more  economical  means  of 
destroying  concentrations  of ’these -bushes  in  some  areas.' 

Protection  of  nurseries.-  Protective  zones  around  IJ  nurseries  that 
supply  white  pines  for  reforestation  and  planting  were  surveyed  and 
6,021  ribes  were  removed  from  7,777  acre's  of  protective  zones.  This 
protected  over  38,000,000  white  pine  seedlings.  *-  - 
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Table  3  -  Progress  of  Ribes  Eradication  on  Department  of  Interior  Lands  through  1946 
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Grand  Total  :28,4l6,924  :22,928,855  :  80  ;  6,973,121  :  1,231,794  :11>336,325  ;  40  :  5,488,069:11, 
l/  Experimental  v;ork  with  WPA  labor  to  determine  feasibility  of  control.  Remaining  work  indefinite. 
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(e)  Dutch  ^In  I^isease 


Ap-pro-oriation  Act ,  19^8  .  . . .  . .  . . .  . .  i . . .  $  -  - 

Conparative  transfer  fro.m: 

Salaries  anc’.  expenses,  Bntomology  and- Plant  Quarantine, 

Agricultural  Research  A^inistrat ion ,  Insect  and 

plant  disease  control  . . .  101 ,800 

Toted  anticipated  availe-tle,  19^8  . . . .  101,800 

Budge't  estimate,  ]  9^9  . . .  101,800 

Change,  19^9  . ,. . .  . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEIiENT 


Project 

1947 

194s 

(estimated) 

191*9 

( estiaated) 

Dutch  elm  disease  control  . . . . 

$316,631 

$101,800 

$101,800 

Transfer  in  the  19^9  estimates 
from: 

•^Salaries  and  expenses.  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
Agricultural  R(.-oearch  Admin¬ 
istration,*’  insect  and  plant 
disease  control  . . 

-  316,631 

-  101,800 

Total  ap-proToriation  or 

estimate  . 

101,800 

FEW  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  new  language  as  follows: 

Dutch  el.m  disease:  Dutch  elm  disease,  pursuant  to  section 
102  of  the  Act  of  Sept  ember  21,  1944  (yl)  .  Sdd  /Tdya),  $101,800: 
Provided,  Tlmt  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  no  expenditures 
from  this  ap-pronriation  shall  .he  made  for  a-pplying  methods  of 

control  of  the  Dutch  elm  dis-ease  in  any  State  where  measures  for 

the  removal  and  destruction  .of  trees  on  n o n--Eederal  lands  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  Dutch  elm  disease  are  not  in  force,  provided  such 
removal  and  destn.-'^tion  are  deemed  es s entlal  or  appropriate  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  control  program,  nor  until  a  sum  or  sums 

at  least  equal  to- such  expenditures  shall  have  heen  apurouriated , 

subscribed,  or  contributed  hy  State,  county,  or  local  authorities, 

or  by  individuals,  or  by  organizations  concerned:  Provided,  how¬ 

ever.  That  expenditures  incurred  for  re.moval  of  trees  infected 
^th  -*-^utch  elm  disease  from  non-Federal  lands  sha.ll  not  be  con¬ 

sidered  a  part  of  such  apuronr  io.tions ,  subscrint  ions ,  or  contri¬ 
butions:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  aTPuropriation 
shall  be  expended  for  the  removal  and  destruction  of  trees 
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infected  with  the  Dutch  elm-disease  except  where  such  trees 

a.re  located  pn  property  owned  or  controlled  “by-  th,e  Governin.ent 

of  the  United  States,  or  on  property 'included  wi’thin^  local 

experiaental  contro-1  areas.  .  ... 

This,  change  .proposes  new  language  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  trans¬ 
fer  in:  the,  p.s.t inates.  to.  .this  item  of  the  activities  relating  to  Dutch 
elm  disease  .p.reyio.usly  .carried  .under  '’Salaries  and  , expenses  i  Ento.nology 
and  Plant  .Qua. rapt ine  .Agricultural  Re s.ea,rch  Administration,  insect  and 
plant  disease  control.”  This  change  vrill  not  affect,  in 'any  way,  the' 
scope  or  character  of  the  work  parformed. 


ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation:  Dutch  ^l.m  Disease  ' 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Est  imate , 
194s  : 

Budget 
Estimates , 
1949 

Increase(+) 

or 

decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . . . 

Comparative .transfer  from 

"Salaries .and  expenses.  Entomology 
and  Plant .Quarantine, 'Agricultural 
Research  Administration insect 

-  -  : 

$101, SOO 

+$101, SOO 

and  plant  disease  control  . 

$101,800: 

-  - 

-  101, SOO 

Total  obligations   ....... . . ; . 

•  lOljgOO: 

■ ■  101,800 

— 

Obligations  by  Objects 
Standard  Classification 


01 

Personal  services  . . 

$S3,400; 

-  - 

02 

Travel  ,  . . . . . .  . . . . 

•2,200: 

2.200; 

03... 

Transportation  of  things  . .  .  .: 

•:i,006: 

. •l.,000':'''. 

■m'  - 

04 

Communication  services  ....... 

300: 

.  ;7  3qo  .  d 

05 

Rents  and.  utility  services  ■. . 

. ;  3,200: 

■  ;  3i200;d’ 

07.. 

Other  co.ntract.ual  services  .. 

.  ..v:'r  ■  500T’ 

•  500; 

OS 

SuToelies  .and  materials  . . 

. .  9,700:-' 

■■•  9,700': 

09 

Equiem.ent  . 

1,500: 

Tota.1  available’  (exclusive  of  - 

t  ■  , 

reimbursements)  . 

. 101, SOO: 

101, SOO; 
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STATUS  OF  PROGIL\14  '  '  ' 

This  item  provides  for  continuing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  current  program  on  ;the  . Dutch 
elm  disease.  These  activities  include  the  laboratory  and  related 
work  to  identify  the  disease. . organism . to  definitely -determine  if 
trees  are  infected  with  the  disease  and  carrying  but  field  tests  to 
determine  and  develop  -means  of  protecting  high  value  trees  from  the 
disease i 

Current  Activities:  -  Tests  on  effectiveness  of  DDT  formulations: 
Personnel,  equipment ,;  and  materials  were  employed  in  seven  small 
plots  to  test  the  effeet-iveness  of  newly  developed  formulations  of 
DDT, in  the  control  of  the  e la  hark  heetle  carriers  of  the  Dutch  elm 
■disease.  A  one  percent  DDT  emulsion  was  applied. to  866  elms  in  May, 
and  I85  trees  were  spraycd.with  a  two  percent  emulsion  in  the  same 
month,  About  360  of'  the  same  elms  were  sprayed  with  a  one  percent 
emulsion  in  June,  and  86O  v^re  spraye.d  with  the  same  formulation  in 
July,  Twig  samples  were  taken  from  the  tops  of  10^  of  the  sprayed 
trees*  These  twigs  were  exposed  -to  .bark  beetle  feeding  as  a  means 
of  learning  something  of  the  deposit .and  retention  of  DDT  on  the 
sprayed  elms* 

Tests  on  practicability  of  DDT  spraying  as  a  community-wide  control 

measure ;  In- lieu  of  the  destruction  of  diseased  and. bark  beetle 
infested  material  as  practiced  for  three  years,  spraying  with  DDT  on 
.  a  .community-wide  basis  was  inaUf?:urated  in  Mo.rristown  and  Princeton, 
H..J,  State,  municipal  and  private  agencies  cooperated  on  this 
demonstration  work.  Because  of  the  work  stoppage  in  June  and  July, 
only  the  second  phase  of  a  season ^s  control'  work  could  be  accomplished* 
In  Princeton,  the  high  value  elms  on  public  and  private:  properties 
were  sprayed*  One  -thousand  elms  were  sprayed  with  a  one  percent 
emulsion,  and' 1,100  elms  v;ere  sprayed  with  a  tv/o  pc.rcerrt  emulsion. 

This  year  in  the  Morristown  plot,  the  healthy  elms -were  not  protected 
by  a  ceating  of  DDT*  Instead,  only  the  diseased  and  bark  beetle  in¬ 
fested  elms  and  cut  elm  material  were  sprayed*' 

Laboratory  identification  of  Dutch  elm  disease  suspects:  When  the 
culturing  of  Dutch  elm  disease  suspect  material  was  suspended  in  May, 
there  v/ere  10,000  cultures  in  incubation,  and  these  were  examined  in 
a  limited  manner  in  June  and  July*  The  diagnosis  laboratory  was 
reopened  in  August  to  culture  specimens  submitted  by  State  and 
municipal  agencies  doing  Dutch  elm  disease  control  work,  and  by 
arborists  and  private  property  owners.  Cultures  were  also  made  of 
specimens  collected  from  the  test  plots.  Specimens  came  from  11 
Dutch  elm  disease  infected  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
from  nine  noninfected  states.  From  these  sources,  1,542  specimens 
have  been  received  in  four  months  (August  through  November) ,  and  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  fungus  has  been  identified  in  886  trees*  From  3 
to  40  cultures  were  made  of  each  set  of  specimens. 


Recent  Pro^resso  Inasmuch  as  the  current  programs^  in  most  respects, 
have  heen  in  operation  only  since  August,  19^7r  o^ily  trends  in  re¬ 
sults  can  he  reported* 

1/-  Status  of  tests  of  DDT;  It  has  heen  fully  established  that 

DDT  in  heavy-  dosages  will  kill  hark  heetle  carriers  of.  the--  r.:, 
-]jatch  e-lm  disease#  There  are  many  obstacles  .  in -tha' way  of:  . . 
gett'ing  sufficient  DDT  on  all  part's  of  large  eLms.  .  More:  ex-,  ; 

'  perience  Is  needed  on  spray  formulations,’ techniques  of 
application,  tolerance  of  plant  materials  to  components  of  the 
formulation,  and  the  effects  of  weathering  before  practical 
and  effective  control  measures  can  be_  recommended, 

2o  Improvements'  in  identification  laboratory  work;  Constant  .:f 
attention  to  variations  in  the  growth  characteristics  . of  .  ; 
Ceratostomella  ulmi  has  demonstrated  fully  the  necessity  of 
considering  all  of  the  many  variants  of  the  organisms -if  all 
C,  ulmi  encountered  in  the  laboratory  is  positively  -identified. 
Such  studies  on  strains  of  C,  uLmi  have  led  to  the  detection  of 
two  sexual  strains  of  the  fungus  at  one  location  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  one  tree  in  New  Jersey,  The  effects  of  the  presenqe  of 
perithecial  fruiting  bodies,  previously  unlonown  in  nature  in  the 
United  States,  on  disease  severity  and  intensity  have  not  been 
determined* 

3*  Conditions  in  generally- infected  areas:  On  the  basis  of  general 
observations  and  reports  from. local  agencies,  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  increased  in  intensity  in  areas  in  Connecticut j  New,. 
Jersey,  Nevr  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio*  Several  towns  in 

•  -  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  are  burdened  with^ the  high  cost  of 

removing  hundreds  of  dead  elms  along  streets  to  prevent  personal 
•  and  property  damage*  ,  . 

4',  Dutch  elm  disease' in  'Washington.,  D*  C, :  The  finding  of  a-  Dutch 
elm  diseased  tree  ih^  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  evidences^  of 
more-  infected  trees  in  nearby  Maryland,  est,ablish  the-  fact  that 
the  most  concentrated  elm  values  in  the  United  States  are  in 
immediate  danger* 
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lASSElTGEE  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AITL  AIRCRAFT 
Lessenger  Vehicles 

Control  of  Forest  Tests:  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  2^  passenger 
cars  in  1949,  22  of  which  will  be  replacements  for  vehicles  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  vears  and  as  of  June  19^7  had  an 
average  mileage  in  excess  of  90»^00.  It  is  anticipated  that  by 
Fiscal  year  19^9  many  of  these  yehicles  will  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  no  longer  be  operated  with  safety. 

The  tv;o  additional  ■'vehicles  are  for  use  bv  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  supervisory  and  technical  personnel  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Department,  and  ^re  to  be  headau^rtered  a.t 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Airplanes 

Control  of  Forest  Tests:  The  estimates  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  two  airplanes  under  the  Gypsy  and  Brov/n-tail  Moth  item  to  in¬ 
tensify  federal-state  cooperatiye  efforts  to  eradicate  or  control 
insect  infestations.  In  seyeral  c^ses  the  use  of  aircraft  has 
been  shown  to  be  extremely  effective. 
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TUSSOCK  MOTH  CONTROL 


The  First  Deficieftcy  Appropriation  Act,  19^7.  appropriated  $395»000 
for  tussock  moth  control  during  the  fiscal  year  19^7 »  the  funds  to 
remain  availaole  until  Decemher  31 »  19^7.  fhis  appropriation  was 
made  necessary  by  a  serious  infestation  of  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth 
killing  merchantable  timber  and  young  forest  growth  on  an  estimated 
330,000  acres  centering  in  northern  Idaho. 

Remarkably  good  results  were  obtained  from  a  large  cooperative  pro¬ 
ject  conducted  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  19^7  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  state  and  private  land  owners  to  control  the  fir  tussock 
moth  on  Ul3,469  acres  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 

An  outbreak  of  tussock  moth  threatened  timber  having  a  value 
estimated  at  $60,0005000,  The  tussock  moth  control  project,  an 
aerial  spraying  job,  included  the  treatment  of  4l3,469  acres, 
principally  in  Idaho  with  minor  acreages  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  approximately  $6S0,000  of 
which  the  State  of  Idaho  contributed  $210,000  and  private  land¬ 
owners  $75,000,  The  spraying  was  completed  on  July  2,  1947  and 
upon  field  checking,  no  living  caterpillars  were  found  on  any 
nortion  of  the  sprayed  areas  which  were  sampled.  Checks  were  also 
made  v^hich  disclosed  that  adverse  effect  of  the  spray  upon  fish 
and  animal  life  was  negligible. 

A  statement  of  obligations  follows: 


PROJECT  STATEI'IENT 


Project 

:  1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

Tussock  Moth  Control 

Allotment  to ; 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine...... 

Forest  Service . . . . . 

. . $5,665 

$9,335 

29,952 

Total  available . 

. 355.713 

39,287 

CHAUOE  IN  LANG-UAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  deletion  of  the  language  for  this  item 
■(,del<=>ted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

[For  expenses  ngpessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  oplpations,  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies,  associations,  organizations,  or  individuals,  to 
combat  an  outbreak  of  tussock  moth,  fiscal  year  1947,  $395,000, 
to  remain  available  until  December  3P»  1947 5  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  property 
injured  or  destroyed.] 
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This  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  language  provided  in  the  First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  19^7  for  tussock  moth  control.  The 
project  hap  heeh  completed  and  retention  of  -the  language  is  no 
longer  necessary.  '  •  ’  ■  -  , 
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ITEMIZATION  OE  ESTB^ATES 

Alopropriation;  Tussock  Moth  Control,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

and  Plant  Q,ua.rantine 


Eunds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase (+) 

or 

Decrease(-) 

$9,335 

“ 

-$9,335 

Prior  year  "balaTiee  available . ^ 

Total  oBlifiiat  ions . . . . 

9,335 

“ 

-  9.335 

Obligation  by  ^ 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services . 

Objects 

$5,936 

2,155 

25 

60 

774 

325 

— 

-  $5,936 

-  2.155 

25 

60 

774 

3S5 

02  Travel . 

03  Transportation  of  things....... 

04  Communication  services. . . 

07  Other  contractual  services....^ 

08  Supplies  and  mater ials. , 

Orand  total  obligations...... 

9.335 

— 

-  9.335 

ITEI4IZATI0N  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Tussock  Moth  Control  (Allotted  to  Forest  Service) 
Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

19U9 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate . 

Prior  year  balance  available . 

$29,952 

_ 

-$29,952 

Total  obligations . 

29,952 

— 

29.952 

Obligation  by 

Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services..., . 

$7,570 

4oo 

-  $7,570 

4oo 

02  Travel . . . 

03  Transportation  of  thinas . 

2,000 

50 

1,750 

13,182 

5,000 

-  2,000 

50 

-  1.750 

-  13.122 

-  5,000 

04  Communication  services, . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services . 

07  Other  contractual  services . 

08  SuDulies  and  materials,... . 

_ 

Grand  total  obligations. . 

29.952 

— 

29.952 

f. 

i 
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FOREST  SERVICE 


Summary  of  Appropriations,  igUg  and  Estimates,  19^9 


Item 

Appro¬ 
priations  , 

19  4g 

Budget 
estimates , 

1949 

Increa.se  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

General  administrative  expenses  , 

$650,000 

$650,000 

National  forest  protection  and 
management  ...  . . . . 

^23.91>*.175 

100,000 

25,064,000 

100,000 

-»-$  1,149^825 

Fighting  forest  fires  . . 

Forest  and  range  management 

investigations  . 

2,4t5.qqo 

2,565,000 

+90,000 

Forest  products  . . 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 

— 

Forest  resources  investigations  . 

S22,000 

822,000 

-  - 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses  , 

2^,211.175 

30  ,)l51 ,000 

+1,239,S25 

Forest  fire  cooperation  . . 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

-  _ 

Farm  and  other  private  forestry 
cooperation  . 

809,500 

809,500 

__ 

Acouisition  of  lands  for  national 
forests  . . . . 

750,000 

500,000 

-250,000 

Acouisition  of  lands  from  national 
forest  receipts  . . 

142,000 

142,000 

Payments  to  States  and  territories 
from  national  forest  fund 
(permanent)  . . 

4, 54s, 000 

4,548,000! 

[  —  « 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona 
a.nd  New  Mexico,  national  forest 
fund  (permanent)  . . 

49,217 

49,217 

Roads  and  trails  for  States,  na¬ 
tional  forest  fund  (permanent)  . , 

1,S19,200 

1,819,200 

Forest  roads  and  trails: 

Forest  highways  . . 

5,300,000 

5,300,000 

Forest  development  roads  . . 

11,000,000 

9.750,000 

-1.250,000 

Total,  forest  roads  and  trails 

16,300,000 

15,050,000 

-1.250,000 

Total  . 

62,629,092 

62,368,917 

-260,175 

Deduct  perma.nent  appropriations 
(shown  in  detail  above)  . . 

-6,4i6,4i7 

-6,4i6,417 

Total,  direct  annual 

a.ppropriation  . 

56,212,675 

55.952,500 

-260,175 

Excludes  $100,716  proposed  transfer  in  the  estimates  to  '^Control  of 
Forest  Pests,  I)ep=“rtraent  of  Agriculture”, 
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rORBST  SERVICE 
S° lories  ^-nd.  Expenses 

(h)  fre°.iable 


The  estimteS  ificlude  proposed  che.nges  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
f ollows-'^ new  language  underscored,  deletedl-matf er-'enmit^sed 
ets):  ‘ 

*  *  *,  not  to.  exceed  $10,000'for  empldyment  pdfsixarit;  •  io  ’ 'tlie 
second,  sentence  of  section^  706(a)  of  the  Organic 'let '61“  *19^4'  ■ 

( 5  ■  U*S  5t4)  ;  :^.as'''  aniehled  ^by'  section  'I5 '  of  'August  -  2  •  1946  ■  ■  ^  '  • 
([I'ublic  law  666^*  9  d^»S,(5. '  55^-  [.  and  ' the  ■  replaceiterit'  ‘of  one  ''  ■  ■  '  ' 
passenger  motdr  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Colunbidlj-'’"'  -'r  iv;  ’  ■ 
)GrDa;S  1  OvH- .  '  ■,  T  ;  4  I  ^  ■hi  . 

The  first  "'change  in.l='hguage  is  fbr  the  sole'purpose- of ‘sufestit'ut'ih^‘'the  ' 
U.  S.  Codp  ■•■■6i.ta4i.oA;:tot!  -the- £uibllc“‘-LaiA/'’?ref  erence  to  '  the ''Ac  t 'of ‘August ''’2, 
1946.  .  r . 

The  second  change  deletes  authority  no  longer  feouired‘f6r  the 'replace-- ■ 
ment  of  one  passenger  .motor  vehicle  in  the  district  “of '  Columhiai:’ 

-  i  - General'  Administrative  Expenses  ’  ^ 

Appropriation  Act ,  ’194S . . ilVl .  .  .  .  .'I .  ,  .$650  ,G0O 

Budget  estimate ,  1949  . ^  1  ! .  ;  6^0 ,'000 

Change ,  1949  . . ,• . 


‘  ‘project'  statement  ’ ' ' .  ^  ,• 


Project  '  '  • 

19^7 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949.  ; 

( estimated) 

1.  General  administration  and 

business  services  . 

Unobligated  balance  _ _ ■; 

Total.,,  available  .  .  . .  . ) . , 
Trans f  er'r;cd'''';fr6m,  ^C ontrdl  ij-bf  f or edt;. 
pests',  'Dbpartment  of '-Agriculture’’’^ 
white  pine  blister  rust  (for  Pay 

Ac  t  Costs)  . . 

$680,296 

1,704 

$650,000 

$650,000, 

' • -  682,000 

'  ‘  •  650 ,000 

6507000“ 

'  -7^,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

610.000 

:. 650,000 

650.000. 

.  . .  •  i  '  f  • 

.  y  ^  ...  - . ;  .  i: .a 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation:  General  Administrative  Expenses 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Estimates , 

1949 

Increaes  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

Reimbursements  for  ser'''-ices  performed 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . 

$650,000 

25,000 

$650,000 

25,000 

675,000 

675,000 

Obligations  b: 

j  Objects 

$620,101 

20,000 

3,000 

13,000 

200 

2,000 

15,S00 

899 

+$101 

-101 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

$620,000 

20,000 

^,000 

13,000 

200 

2,000 

15,S00 

1,000 

02  Travel  . 

03  Transportation  of  things  . 

04  Communication  services  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .... 

07  Other  contractual  services  .... 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

09  Eauipment  . 

Grand  total  obligations  ..... 

Reimbursement  for  services 

performed  . 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements) 

675,000 

675,000 

-  _ 

-25,000 

-25,000 

650,000 

650,000 

I 

i 

,1 

I- 

v' 

$ 

i 
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V.ORX  UNCER  THIS  iiPPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  leadership,  coordination,  planning 
and  control  of  the  program  of  work  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  provides 
also  for  the  service  and  facilitating  operations  which  are  necessary 
in  the  central  office  relating  to  finance  and  fiscal  control,  person¬ 
nel  management,  information  and  education,  business  management,  pro¬ 
curement,  and  drafting,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  inspection  and 
audit  of  field  operations. 

The  Forest  Service  has  three  major  responsibilities.  They  are: 

1.  The  protection,  management,  development  and  utilization 
of  almost  180,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  national  for¬ 
ests,  equivalent  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  continental  United  States. 

2.  The  promotion  of  good  forest  practices,  including  the 
protection  of  forests,  on  the  439,000,000  acres  of  state 
and  private  forest  lands. 

3.  Forest  and  range  research  for  all  forest  and  open  range 

lands . 

The  primary  function  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  carry  out  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  wjorking  out  solutions  of  the 
Nation’s  forestry  problems. 

On  the  national  forests  this  means  direct  technical  management  for  the 
production  of  timber,  forage  for  range  livestock,  v^ater,  wildlife,  and 
recreation.  It  means  the  protection  of  public  and  intermingled  pri¬ 
vate  lands  from  fire  and  tree  diseases,  as  well  as  the  integration  of 
the  management  of  all  forest  resources,  in  order  that  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  economic  and  social  betterment.  It 
means,  in  short,  the  administration  of  the  national  forests  in  the 
broadest  public  interest  and  the  demonstration  of  proper  forest  and 
related  land  management. 

On  the  privately  ov.ned  forest  lands,  ?vhich  in  major  part  are  being 
badly  handled  from  a  national  point  of  view',  it  means  education, 
leadership,  planning,  and  coordination  of  technical  information.  It 
means  coooero.tion  with  the  states  and  private  agencies  in  protection 
against  fire,  in  forest  planting,  and  in  obtaining  improved  forest 
management  practices. 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  requires  the  conduct  of  a  large 
amount  of  research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  ra.nge  management, 
both  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  technical  and  with 
industrial  agencies.  Research  in  the  technique  of  protecting,  im¬ 
proving,  and  utilizing  the  forest  and  range  resources  and  in  the 
profitable  use  of  land  for  forestry  and  grazing  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  management  of  forest  and  range  lands. 
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Operating  in  three  broad  fields  of  activity,  through  its  many  field  and 
cooperators’  offices,  the  Forest  Service  is  confronted  with  a  complex 
and  unusually  difficult  general  administrative  problem.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  field  offices  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  majority  of 
vi?hich  are  "one-man  offices,"  where  the  opportunities  for  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  employees  are  infrequent.  The  large  number  of  ap¬ 
propriations  under  which  programs  are  conducted  adds  to  the  complexity 
of  financial  management.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  iS  regular 
appropriations  and  as  high  as  50  "working  fund"  advances .from  other 
agencies  to  finance  work  performed  for  them.  Under  these  conditions 
there  must  be  a  constant  flo?^  of  information  and  instructions  'from  the 
central  office  to  the  field  on  policy  and  other  matters.  There  must 
also  be  frequent  inspection  of  all  operations  by  representatives  of 
the  central-  office.  Coordination  of  programs  both  through  written  in¬ 
structions  and  field  inspection  is  an  extremely  important  function  of 
the  Chief's  office.  Eeeause  of  its  numerous  fields  of  responsibility 
and  resulting  activity  throughout  the  forested  sections  of  all  the 
states  and  territories,  the  Forest  Service  organization  is  of  neces¬ 
sity,  as  well  as  a  result  of  thorough  study,  test,  and  .deliberate 
choice,  very  thoroughly  decentralized. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  many 
other  Government  agencies,  particularly  the  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Public  Roads 
Administration;  Fish  and  Midlife  Service;  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Interior;  The  National  Park  Service;  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exneriment  Stations;  40  State  forestry' organizations;  etc. 
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(c)  National  Forest '  Pr.otection  and  Mana(g:einent 


Appropriation  Act ,  194g. '  o . .  o . . . . ' . . . .  $24 ,6l4 ,391 

Proposed  transfer  in  1949  estimates  to  "Control  of 

Forest  Pe.sts,  Denartment  of  Agriculture"  ..............  -100,716 

Total  available,  1948  .' . ' . ! . .  . , 23.,914:,175 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . ...4 . _  23,064,000 

Increase,  19%  . . . . . . . . . .  .  +1  ,l49  ,823 


SUICiARY  OF  INGHEA5FS,  .19% 


To  provide  :additional  funds  for  maintenance  of  - 

improvements  on  the  national  forests,  such  as  •>  '  ' 

lookout  towers,  huildings,  etc.,  to  prevent  ■- 

excessive  deterioration  . . . .  . . . .  +$100,000 

To  strengthen  fire  control  v/ork  by  .providing,  in  . 

part,  for  increased  operating  costs  . :..... .  +200,000 

To  provide  for  a  dm  ini she ring  a  steadily  expanding 

timber-  sales  b^isin-oss. .  . . . .  +599  >825 

To  strengthen  ranga  management  and  provide,  additional 

range  improvements  on  na,tional  forest  lands  . . . .  +250,000 


PROJECT  STATSI^SITT 


Project 

1947 

194s 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1.  Forest  rangers  and 
other  related  em¬ 
ployees,  engaged  in 
management,  operation, 
protectio'n,  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  national 
forest  uroperties 

$7,000,461 

$6,832,169 

$6,832,169 

2.  Maintenance  of  im.— 
provementP  other  than 
reads  and  trails  (in¬ 
cludes  telephone 
lines,  fences,  look¬ 
out  towers  ^d  ob¬ 
servatories,  fire 
breaks,  offices, 
barns,  garages, 
dwellings,  outhouses j 
water  developments,  ' 
pipe  lines,  public 
campgrounds , 
landing  fields,  etc,. 

2,655,725 

2,575,276 

2,675,276 

3*  Forest  fire  control, 
including  prevention 
of  fires  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  detec¬ 
tion  and  "smoke- 
chaser"  organization. 

6,7^1,938 

7,144,877 

7,3^^5877 

Increase  or 
decrease 


+  $100,000(1) 


+  200,000(2) 
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19^S  r~  19^9  : Increase  or 

( estimated) ; ( estimated) ;  decrease 


Project 


1947 


4.  Timber  and  forest 
products  s^les,  tim-' 
ber  surveys,  manage¬ 
ment  plans ,  timber'  ' 
stand  improvement,'  ' 
and  free  and  admin¬ 
istrative  timber  use 

5.  Allocation  and  is¬ 
suance  of  grazing 
permits,  supervision 
of  range  use  by  do¬ 
mestic  livestock,-  • 
range  surveys ,  and 
range  management-  • 
plans  on  national 
forests 

6.  Protection  of  the 
wildlife  resources-, 
preservation  of  for¬ 
est  conditions  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  wildlife, 
reduction  in  number 
of  game  animals  in 
overstocked  areas, 
wildlife-  survevs  ,  and 
management  plans  . , 

7.  Enforcement  of  san¬ 

itary  laws,  garbage 
disposal,  policing, 
and  other  requisite  . 
measures  for  safe¬ 
guarding  health  and 
safety  of  national  - 
forest  users  . . 

8.  Land-use  management 

on  national  forests,-, 
including  rental  of  ; 
lands,  land  classi¬ 
fication;  action  on 
claims  entered  under 
public  land; laws;  lo¬ 
cation  and  posting  of 
national  forest  bound¬ 
aries;  general  sur- • 
veys ,  plans  and  map? , 
aerial  photographyc 
land  exchange  . 


3,642,427 


3.315.166 


3.914,991 


■599,S25(3) 


770,147 


79^-.42g 


1,044,423 


+250,000(4) 


174,164 


527,113 


54i,64o 


54i,64o 


694,304:  600,000:  600,000 
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Project 

I9U7 

.  1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

9.  Protection,  devel¬ 
opment  ,  end  manefce- 
ment  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  . 

56,709 

44,711 

44,711 

10.  Construction  of  im¬ 
provements  '  other  than 
roads  and  trails  (in¬ 
cludes  telephone 
lines,  fences,  look¬ 
out  towers  and  ob-’ 
servatories,  fire 
breaks,  offices, 
barns,  eiara^es, 
dvrellings,  outhouses, 
water  developments, 
pipe  lines ,  public 
campgrounds ,  landing 
fields,  etc.)  . 

18^,012 

.186,000 

186,000 

11.  Reforestation  and 
revegetation  of  de¬ 
nuded  national  for¬ 
est  areas  including 
plantation  care  „... 

1,710,948 

1,869,908 

1,869,908 

Unobligated  belance  .... 

97,627 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  available  .... 

24,256,575 

23,904,175 

25,054,000 

+1,149,S25 

Transferred  to: 

^Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  . . 

+15,800 

+10,000 

+10,000 

"S^'laries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  .... 

+3.^99. 

Transfer  in  19^9  esti¬ 
mates  to  "Control  of 
Forest  Pests,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 

+100,126 

■  +100,716 

Transferred  from: 

"Control  of  Forest 
Pests,  Department  of 
'  Agriculture" ,  white 
pine  blister  rust 
control  (for  Pay  Act. 

Costs)  . 

"Exportation  and  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commo¬ 
dities,  Department  of 

-308,000 

19^7  : 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Agriculture"  (for  lay 
Act  Costs)  . 

-1,872,000 

-410,000 

"Acquisition  of  lends 
for  national  forests, 
Department  of . Agri¬ 
culture"  . . 

Total  .appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate. 

21,786,000 

24,014,891 

25,064,000 

IITCEEASES 


The  increase  of  $l,l49,S25  in  this  item  consists  of  the  following: 

(l)  An  incre'^pe  of  $100,000  under  project  2  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  mainten=^,nce  of  improvements  on  the  national'  forests-,  such  as  look¬ 
out  towers,  '.buildings,  etc.,  to  prevent  excessive' deterioration  .•  ■ 

The  Iroblem;  The  result  of  five  years  of  inadequate  appropriations  since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  .Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  ha.-s  been  an-  in¬ 
creasingly  excessive  deterioration  of  the  overall  investment,  and  the. 
building  up  of  an  abnormally  high  deferred  maintenance  and  replacement 
Job.  At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  average  age  of  the  improvements 
together  with  much  lower  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  have  widened 
the  gap  betwee^n  available  funds  and  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  improvements  to  a  minimum  acceptable  standard,,  Adequate  current  ' 
maintenance  of  National  Eorest  improvements  would  reauire  approximate¬ 
ly  $4,000  ,.000  annually;  thus  the  present  fund  ayailable  Is  far  short 
of  needs.  .  .  ■ 

Significance;  There  is  approximately  $111 ,000 ,.000  in  .improvement  in¬ 
vestment  on  the  National  Eorests.  .  (Their  replacement  value  would,  of 
course,  be  much  greater.)  ! ractic.allv  all  of.  these  improvements  are 
over  five  'years  of  age,  approximately  sixty  percent  are  older  than 
ten  years,  and  many  are  oyer  thirty  years  of  age.  .  The  seriousness  of 
the  maintenance  problem  has  been  growing  each  vear  with  the  build-up 
in  deferred  maintenance  and  increasing  normal  maintenance  costs. 

This  deferred  maintenance  now  amounts  to  several  million  dollars 
more  than  the  present  :annual  maintenance  proJ:ect  total  in  this  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Many  fire  .towers  are  unsafe  and  the  choice  is  between  taking  a  chance 
with  the  safety  of  men  or  with  fire.  The  same  lack  of  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  telephone  system  of  6l,000  miles  so  necessary  for  for¬ 
est  fire  communication;  of  the  dwellings  and  cabins  used  by  timber 
sale  and  fire  personnel  for  those  essential  activities;  of  range 
fences  and  corrals;  of  recrea.tion  improvements;  and  of  the  many  other 
improvement  classes,  all  add  up  to  a  critical  need  f-or  increased 
maintenance  funds. 
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A  tabulation  listing  National  Forest  improvements  in  existence  at  the 
present  time,  together  with  estimated  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is 
given  below: 


No .  of 

Total 

Units 

Cost  of 

(Miles 

Unit 

Mainte¬ 

or  No . ) 

Costs 

nance 

Telephone  lines  . 

61,4^3 

$12,72 

$7S1,428 

Fibe  breaics  . . . . 

5,109 

80.61 

411,836 

Airplane  landing  fields  . . 

Lookout  houses,  towers,  and  observa— 

63 

331.90 

20,910 

tories  . 

2,944 

77.25 

227,424 

Pump  sets  . 

5^0 

25  .62 

13.57s 

Dwellings,  headquarters  . 

1,0^S 

184.75 

191.770 

Dwellings,  temporarv  stations  . 

2,283 

75.33 

171,97s 

Offices  ,  a.ii  . . . 

732 

101  25 

74,115 

Barns,  garages,  and  vfarehouses  . 

2,381 

66.45 

152,217 

Fences,  headquarters  . 

Fences,  tempora.ry  stations  and 

l,l4l 

52,02 

59.355 

plantation  . 

Water  development  projects,  head¬ 

2,8^4 

17.72 

4So09 

49,935 

quarters  . 

1,191 

57,275 

Water  development  projects,  temp. 

20,740 

stations  . . . 

928 

22.35 

Gas  and  oil  storage  . 

103 

53.14 

5,473 

Sanitarv  svstems  . 

Light,  power,  and  central  heating 

2,263 

20.22 

45,75s 

plants  . . . 

208 

62.26 

12,950 

Bunk  houses,  barracks,  etc . . 

673 

78.50 

52,830 

Other  improvements,  hea.dquarters  . 

3,098 

24.55 

76,056 

Other  improvements,  temporary  stations. 

3,752 

9.03 

33,881 

Range  fences  and  corrals  . 

Stock  driveways,  range  (ixocludes 

22,804 

16.81 

323,335 

•  bridges)  . . . . 

6,292 

9.61 

60,466 

Water  developments ,  range  . . 

13,282 

12.87 

170,940 

Camp  grounds,  public  service  . . 

3,629 

123.45 

448,000 

Camp  ground  buildings  .• . 

5,469 

37.81 

206,723 

Water  systems,  camp  grounds  . . 

4,502 

15.42 

69,420 

Da.ms  ,  all  tyoes  . . 

261 

145.27 

37,915 

Special  use  facility  areas  . 

584 

24.80 

14,483 

Other  improyements ,  miscellaneous  ...... 

— 

— 

161,857 

TOTAL  . . . . 

- -  $U, 018, 708 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $200,000  under  project  3  to  strengthen  fire  control 

work  “by  providing,  in  part,  for  increased  operating  costs. 

ITeed  for  Increase 5  Forest  fires  may  start  and  spread  on  any  day  of  the 
week  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  They  are  particularly  troublesome 
on  week-ends  and  on  holidays.  They  set  the  requirements  for  fire 
fighting  duties  in  a  forest  fire  control  organization.  For  that 
reason  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  estab¬ 
lishing  the  40-hour  vreek  and  prescribing  hours  of  duty  has  seriously 
penalized  the  forest  fire  control  allocation  to  which  it  applies. 
V/ithout  a  corresponding  increase  of  funds,  the  potential  effect  is 
that  of  weakening  the  strength  of  the  fire  control  organization  by 
tv.'o-sevenths.  Every  feasible  administrative  measure  that  can  help 
to  reconcile  the  law  with  the  requirements  set  by  natural  forces, 
has  already  been  applied.  Through  such  measures  the  increased  costs 
of  hiring  alternates  for  all 'key  fire  positions  or  of  paying  the 
incumbents  at  time  and  one-half  rates  has  been  held  to'  approximately 
$1,000,000.  Even  such  an  increase  has  been  particularly  serious, 
because  of  the  increasing  cost  of -maintaining  afire  organization 
already  imposed  by  rising  prices  and  v/ages;  ■  r  ;  ■  . 

In  194s  this  problem  v/as  partially  -  resolved  through  an  increase  of 
$300,000.  The  $200,000  increase  now  proposed  'together  with  the 
194s  increase  vrill  serve  to -restore  5©^  'the  deficit  that  now 
exists  from  this  cause.  •  ' i 

(3)  •  ^  increase  of  $599 » 875  the  timber  sales  project  to  provide 

for  administering  the  timber  and  products  sales  business  anticipated 

in  Fiscal  Year  1949  and  to  perforin  work  necessary  to  prepare  timber 

cutting  areas  for  sale.  . 

Feed  for  Increase:  The  urgent  nation-Wide  need  for  lumber,,  pul pwood, 
and  other  forest  products  continues.  Private  stumpage  supplies,' 
particularly  in  thehigh  quality  group, -continue  to  decrease  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  demand  for  national  forest  stUmpage,  The 'cut 
in  F.  Y.  1947  vras  3 ,  S34,  5SS j 000 -bd,  ft^ ,  an  increase  ■  of  4l^  over  the 
previous  year,  and  more  than.500  million  feet  more  than  in  F.  Y.'1944, 
the  previous  record  high  year.  The  cut  in  the  first. quarter  of  F.  Y. 
I94g  was  slightly  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  F.  Y. 

1947. 

Increased  demand  for  national  forest  ■  timber  is  also  reflected  by.' 
rising  average  value  of  timber. cut.  In  F,  Y.  19^7  the  average  value 
was  $4,2S  ner  MEM;  in  the  first  quarter  of  F.  Y,  194S,  $4.32,  An 
average  value  of  $5.00  per  I'CBI'I- is  expected  for  the  total  cut  in 
F.Y.  1943.  Total  value  of  timber  cut  was  $l6,400,000  in  F.Y.  I9^7t 
and  is  expected  to  be  $20,000,000  in  F.  Y.  1949. 

In  F,  Y.  I9^7i  a  total  of  $3,631,6l6  was  available  for  the  timber 
use  project,  $ti-10,000  of  this  amount  was  provided  in  a  deficiency 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  national  forest 
timber  cut  from  3«5  to  3»9  billion  feet.  The  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tion  was  effective  May  1,  1947.  approximately  one  month  later  than 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  deficiency  estimate  was  prepared, 
neverthele3s,.a  cut  of  335  million  feet  more  than  the  3*5  billion 
foot  cut  estimate  for  F,  Y.  1947  was  attained. 
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For  F.  Y,  194g  funds  appropriated  are  sufficient,  to  maintain  a  cut  of 
only  3.5  "billion  feet*  The  requested  increase  of  $600,000  for  F*  Y. 
1949  will  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  expand  the  timber  cut  to  4 
billion  feet*  The  additional  cut  of  500  million  feet  resulting  from 
this  increase  is  estimted  to  have  an  average  value  of  $5<,00  per  M 
board  feet,  or  a  total  value  of  $2 ,  5OO , 000 .  ■" 

Plan  of  Work;  The  requested  $599,825  increase  will  be  expended  for 
salaries -and  related  expenses  for  timber  sale  administration,  in¬ 
ventories  for  timber  sales  and  sales  preparation*  Timber  sale 
administration,  including  marking  timber  to  be  cut,  scaling  and 
supervision  of  sales,  v^ill  require  $349j'S25*  .$150,000  will  be  used 

for  inventories  of  timber  to  be  sold  ard  $100,000  v'ill  be  used  for 
the  preparation  of  sales,  including  the  appraisal  of  the  timber, 
drawing  up  the  contract ,•  adver bising,  and"  award  'and  ■execution  of  the 
final  contract. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $250.j000  under  project  5  bo  employ  additional 
adminis tra tive  and  t echn'ical •  personnel'  required'  In'  tfa'e'  mah'a'g'ement  of 
over  HO'  mill  ion  act'es  o'f  gra zing  land,  and  to  provide  additional 
range  improvements  to  facilitate  the  management  of  stock  on  National 
Forest  ranges*  '  . 

About  one-half  of  the  lb,0^'^  range  allotments  on  the  National  Forests 
are  in  immediate  need  oif  remedial  action  to  avoid  further  depletion* 
Inadequate  man-pov/er  and  related  facilities  to  prepare  plans,  inspect 
and  supervise  range  use',  and  insufficient  range-use  facilities  to 
control  and  distribute  livestock  uniformly  over  the  ranges  have  been 
major  factors  in  range  depletion* 

J’ences  for  controlling  and  distributing  livestock  over  the  range, 
water  developments  to  make  new  areas  available  and  relieve  over- 
grazed  areas,  are  e'xamples  of  facilities  needed  to  protect  and 
sustain  grazing  capacities, 

:  .  ■  --  CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  . foil ovring  language  has  been  eliminated  in  this  item  in  the  1949 
estimates 

[control  of  destructive  forest  tree  diseases  and  insects*] 

This  proviso  has  been  eliminated  from  the  National  Forest  Protection 
and  Management  approoriat  ion  item  due  .to  the  proposed  establishment 
of  a  new  anpropriab ion  item  "Control  of  Forest  Pests",  to  carry  out 
the  Forest  Pest  Control. A^^t  of  June -25  r -1947  -The  estimates  propose 
the  transfer  of  the  $100,716  carried  .her eto for  e  in  the  National 
Forest  approoriation  for  insect  control  \iJork  to  the  new  appropriation. 
The  elimination  of  the  above  language  will  not  prohibit  forest  rangers, 
forest  supervisors  and  other  National  Forest  employees  from  carrying 
on  such  activities  as  reporting  incipient  insect -and  disease  epidemics, 
supervising  insect  and  disease  control  projects  on  their  units,  minor 
insect  and  tree  disease  control  vrork  incident  to  their  other  duties. 
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•  ,  '  ■  ITEMIZATIOU  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Entioiial  Forest  Protection  and  Management 
Funds  Availa'ble  for  Obligation 


■  i 

Item  .1  Estimate, 

1948 

Budget  ;Increase(+) 

Estimates , :  or 

1949  :Decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate . . . ♦=l$24,0i4, 89I 

Transferred  to  ’’Printing  and  4 

Binding,  Department  of  Agricul-  •: 

Reimbursements  for  services  per- 

formed . . . . . ’:  4,925,484 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal: 

soiirces. . . 92,  577 

$25,064,000 

-10,000 

4,925,484 

92,577 

1 

+$1,049,109 

Total  available  for  obligation, 29,0^2,952 
Comparative  transfer  to  "Control  :  : 

of  Forest  Pests,  Department  of  : 

Agr  i  cul  tur  e" . :  -1 00 , 71 6 

30, 072, Obi 

+  1,049,109 

+  100,716 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  : 

of  reimbursements),,,...,...:  28,922,236 

30,072,061 

+1,149,825 

Obligations  by  Objects 

$21,945,614 
644, 267 

+$1,112,778 
+  ,  44,267 

Standard  Classification  j 

01  Personal  §ervices... . ;$20,832,836 

02  Travel., . ...:  600,000 

03  Transportation  of  Things.... 

04  Commu- ication  services . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services.. 

07  Other  contractual  services,. 

08  Supplies  and  materials . . 

09  Equipment . 

10  Lands  and  structures . ,J 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemni~  i 

ties, . . I 

Grand  total  Obligations,,, 
Reimbursement  for  services  per¬ 
formed,  . . . . 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 
sources . . . . . 


272,000 

184,000 

439,000 

664,000 

3,566,100 

2,358.000 

6.000 

300 


28,922,236 

4,925,484 

92,577 


273,000; 
186,000:+ 
440,000 :+ 
670,000^<- 
3,539.880:- 

2,367,0001+ 

6,000; 

300; 


1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

6,000 

26,220 

9,000 


30,072,061;+  1,1 49, 825 

4,925,484: 

: 

92,577: 


Total  available (exclusive  of 
reimbursements), . . 


23,904,175 


25,054,00.0 
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status  CF  PROGR-a^i 

Current  Act ivit ie s :  The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  manage,  protect 
and  develop  the  national  forests  in  all  phases-  not  covered  bj  specific 
appropriations,  and  insure  that , timber,  water,  range,  recreation,  wild¬ 
life  and  other  resources  are  utilized  in  a  manner  which  will  best  serve 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  '  ■ 

The  economic  importance  of  the  national  forests -will  be  realized  when  it 
is  considered  that:  .  -  ■  ■ 

(a)  They  provide  a  measure  of  assurance  for  a  future  tim.ber  supply. 

'^’he  rapid  depletion  of  timber  on  private  lands  causes  the  national 
forests  to  assume  increased  importance  as  a  'source  of  tim.ber.  In 
1949,  it  is  estimated  that  4,000,0C0,0CQ  feet  out  of  an  estimated 
allowable  annual  cut  of  6,000,000,000  feet  xvill  be  removed  from 
the  national  forests.  This  is  10  percent  of  the  annual  limber 
production  in  the  United  States. 

( b )  The  area  within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  equivalent  to 
some  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  services  rendered,  the  national  forests  pro¬ 
duce  a  cash  income  to  the  Federal  treasury,  estimated  in  Fiscal 
Year  1948  in  excess  of  20  million  dollars, 

(d)  They  provide  range  for  more  than  10,000,000  head  of  domestic  live¬ 
stock. 

(e)  They  provide  watershed  protection  of  municipal  water  supplies  for 
nearly  all  western  cities  and  tovms  and  many  in  the  east,  as  well 
as  water  supplies  which  are  immensely  valuable  to  agriculture  and 
power  developments. 

(f)  They' provide  a  habitat  for  a  large  part  of  the  big  game  animals, 
birds,  and  for  millions  of  small  game  animals  and  furbearers, 

(g)  They  provide  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  with 

a  minimum  of  restrictions,  for  the  millions  of  people  who  yearly 
visit  the  national  forests, .  ..... 

(h)  Nearly  4,000,000  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  national  forests 
are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  management  and 
utilization  of  the  forests  and  their  resources. 

National  forest  boundaries  encom,pass  an , aggregate  area  of  22G  million 
acres  reaching  geographically  into  40  states,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
of  which  180,264,000  acres  are  under  Forest  Service  administration, 
kany  tracts  of  privately  ovmed  lands  are  interspersed  v/ithin  the 
Federal  holdings. 
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National  forests  are  managed  under  the  multiple  use  principle  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  areas  used  for,,  or  serving,  more  than  one  purpose  or  objec¬ 
tive.  For  example,  5C  percent  of  the  area  v/ithin  the  national  forests-  -- 
of  the  continental  United  States  eerves  five  different  purposes:  (l) 
timber  production,  (2)  watershed  protedtion,'  (3)  forage  production,  (4) 
wildlife  production,  and  (5)  recreation.'  An  additional  28  percent  serves 
four  purposes  in  varying  combinations.  Of  the  remainder,  21  percent  of 
the  total  serves  three  purposes  with  only  1  percent  of  the  total  reserved 
for  one  purpose  exclusively,  mainly  campgrounds  and  special  use  areas  such 
as  summer  home  sites,  pastures,  corrals,  etc. 

The  varied  interests -which  continually  conflict  and  v;-hich  must  be  recon-  ' 
ciled,  the  vast  areas  covered  and  the  unusual  complexities,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  careful  planning  in  the  management  of  the 
national  forest  properties. 

The  protection  of  national  forests  from  fire  and  trespass  is  m.ade  dif¬ 
ficult  ly  the  large  area  to  be  protected,  the  general  inaccessibility  of 
the  national  forests,  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  exterior  bomdary, 
and  the  impossibility  of  taking  preventive  action  when  dealing  v/ith  such 
a  problem, as  lightning  caused  fires  (4,432  in  the  first  11  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1947). 

Selected  examples  of  recent  progress,  ■  ■  - 

Fire  Control.  The  fire  season  of  the  calendar  year  1947  was,  on 
the  average,  more  severe  than  usual.  This' was  particularly  true 
of  conditions  in  California,  Idaho,  Alaska,  Arizona  and  New 
Nexico  in  the  4est,  and  in  the  New  England  states  in  the  East. 

Since  the  1947  season  has  not 'been  completed  at- the  time  this  is 
written,  the  follov/ing  comiparisons  are  listed  for  the  first  11 
months  of  the  1947  and  1946  seasons. 


No,  of  lightning  fires..... 

.... 

1946 

5,119 

1947 

4,432 

No,  of  man-caused  fires,... 

6,370 

6,508 

Total  number. 

11,4S9 

10,940 

No.  of  fires  exceeding 

10  acres  in  size. 

1,751 

1,839  ) 

Area  National  Forest  land 
burned  over, . . . . . . . . . 

148,849  acres 

180,826  acres 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  lightning  fires  and  total  number  of 
fires  in  1947  is  largely  due  to  favorable  fire  conditions  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  Outside  of  these  tvro  states  the  number  of  fires  in 
1946  and  1947  were  almost  the  same.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
fires  which  exceeded  10  acres  in  size,  and  the  increase  in  the  area 
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of  National  Forest  land  burned. ov^r  in  1947,  are  indications  of  the 
..greater  severity  of  the  1947  season.  Even  s,o,  area  of  National 
Forest  land  burned  over  vras  held  to  l/lO'of  orie  percent  of  the  net 
area , 

Timber  sales.  The  volume  of  timber  cut  from  the  National  Forests  in 
.the  fiscal  year  1947  increased  40  percent  over  the  volume  cut  in  the 
fiscal  year  1946.  Up  to  the  date  this  statement  is  written,  the 
volume  of  timber  cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1948  is  running  slightly 
■  ahead  of  the  volume  cut  during  the  comparable  period  of  the  fiscal 
,  year  .,19.47  ~  in  which  year,  an  all  time  renord  was  -established  for 
both  volume  and  value  of  timber  cut.  The  following  table  compares 
certain  timber  statistics,' for '  the  fiscal  years  1947  and  1946, 


F.Y,  1946  ,  FcY.  1947 

No,  of  sales . . . .  '  24,778'  .27,469 

Cut  in  board  feet .  2,729,708,000,  3,834,588*000 


Value  of  timber,  cut . .  (1^11,490,318  '^16,399,890 

Percent  actual  cut  against; 

(1)  Maximum  allowable  cut 

of  6  billion  board  .  ...  .. 

feet . . .  45.5  63.9 

(2)  National  production.  '  9.6.'(Est.)'  10,5  (Est.) 

Grazing  use.  The  most  pressing  .problem,  in' the  management,  of  the 
80,000,000  acres  of  National  Forest  lands  which  are  used  for  graz¬ 
ing  of  domestic  stock,  is  to  '5 ring  the  number  of  stock  into  balance 
with  the  carrying  eap.acity  of  .the  range.  Oh,  most  areas  this  means 
reducing  the  number  of  stock  now  on  the  range.  Progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year  in  changing  stocking  and  management  practices, 
despite  widespread  pressure  against,  such  action. 

The  number  of  stock  under  permit  was  reduced  from  5,189,550  in  the 
calendar  year  1945  to  5,032,663  in  the  calendar  year  1946,,  1?hile 
the  number  of  stock  under  permit  was  reduced  by  3  percent,  receipts 
in  the  calendar  year  1946  declined  only  1  percent  (from  $2,073,347 
-  to  12,054,999)  because  of  slightly  higher  fees  charged  ;‘in  that  year 
as  compared  with  1945,  A  fu’xther.  reduction  in  number  of  stock  has 
been  made  in  calendar  year  1947,  but  receipts  will  increase  by  more 
than  10  percent  to  appro.ximately  ;;2,250,000,  because  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  grazing  fees. 

Recreation  use.  PubJ.ic  use  of  the  5,000  improved  recreation  areas  on 
the  national  forests  increased  from  approximately  5, 000', 000  visits  in 
calendar  year  1945,  to  more  than  8-3/4  million  visits  in  1946c  Other 


areas  received  visits-  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 

vacationing,  'etc-.  Total  use  in 'calendar'  year  194:6  was  I8-I/4 
mi llio?\' -visits,  "  *' 

Practically  no  new  reereation  areas  h£.ve  been  established  since  the 
beginning  of’  the  wkr,  '  Recreati bh  use  in-  the  calendar  year.  1947  will 
show  an "iherease'  over  1946,;  although  the  exact ’figures  will  not 
become  known  until  gome  time  after  the  close  -of  the-  year,  ' 

Ma int en-an c e  of  improvement's V  Total  'estimated  cost  of  maintaining  exist- 

'■ "  ing  'impr-’ovement s  on  the  Nat'i'fna'i  Forests  (exclusive-  of  roads  and 

trails)  is  appraxlmately  -,f.4;iQ00', ODG#  Funds  available -for  maintenance 
in  1947  were  12, 675  jOOO.  ■  'B’eeause-'of  the'  di'sparity  between 'the  amount 
required  and  the  amount  available,  the  first  step  in  the  annual 
maintenance  program-  is^yne  of  selecting  the  projects  to  be  maintained 
and  the  percentage  of  complete  maintenance  that  can  be  performed  on 
each  class  of  improvements-  Improvements  which  are  no-t  useable  un¬ 
less  maintained,  su©h  aa  telephone  lines,  fences,  lookout  towers,  etc,, 
must  of  -course  be  placed  -a't -the -top  of -the  priority  listo  The  balance 
remaining  is  allooo.ted  to  pother  classes  of  improvements  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  deteriopatibn  in -improvements’’- which  is  inevitable  when 
maintenance  is  deferredo 

Land  exchange.  Congress  has  passe'd  more  than '80-  laws  authorizing  the 
exchange  of  Natienal  Forest  land  and  timber  for  private  lands  inter¬ 
mingled  with  or  ad'jaeent  to  National -Forests,- ■  ■  During  the  fiscal 
year  1947  the  Seeretajy  cf  Agriculture  approved  57  exchanges  in 
which  the  United  States  will  receive  173,145  acres,  valued  at 
|1, 941, 650  and  -will  grant  in  exchange  6,346  acres  of  National  Forest 
land  valued  at  |10’4,61S  -and  btumpage  ' valued  at  797,887,  '  ,,  ' 

Mapping,  Only  15  percent  c.f  the  Natienal  Forests  are  adequately  mapped. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1947  aerial  photography  was  secured'  for  6,118 
square  miles,  gioc-und ‘-osniVol  established 'for  '2, 400  square  miles  on  3 
projects  and  maps  completed  threugh  the  manuscript  stage  for  one  pro¬ 
ject  covering  2,425  square  miles.,  Tn  1948  it  is  proposed  to 'complete 
ground  control  on  1  project  eovering  900  square  miles,  prepare  maps 
thr-cugh  the  manuscr.-i.pt  £?tage  on  another  project  covering  1,185  square 
miles,  and  to  deliver  to  the "reproduction  agency 'all  sheets  covering 
'2,  825  square  mileso 

Miscellaneous  lands  aotivitieai  Supervised  occupancy  -of  National  Forest 
lands  under  miore  than  40,00^  special  use  permits,  -Issued 'more  than 
6,000  new -permits  and  terminated  an'equi valent  number.  Collected  a 
total  of  |583,887  For  land  uses  in  1947* 

The  mineral  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to 
practically  all  National  Forest  lands  were  transferred  to  the 
Secretaryof  the  Interior  on  July  16,  1946*  However,  as  the  respon¬ 
sible  land  mahager,  'the  De'pa.rtment  of  Agriculture  must  review  each 
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application,  make  recommendations,  and  supply  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  certain  information  on  titles,  land  descriptions, 
reservations,  etc. 

Reforestation.  In  the  fiscal  year  1947,  29,822  acres  of  denuded  lands 
were  planted  on  the  National  Forests.  Development  work  on  two  new 
nurseries  was  continued.  ViTork  on  removal  of  fast-growing  competing 
brush  and  weeds  on  young  forest  plantations  was  conducted  on  17,793 
acres  of  previously  planted  areas,  mainly  in  the  Lake  States. 

Revegetation.  A  total  of  34,719  acres  of  depleted  range  lands  was  re¬ 
seeded  to  grasses  and  legumes  in  the  fiscal  year  1947. 


I 


(d)  Fight Ing  Fo res V-S'-tr'-e s  ' .\v ' 

,  ■  ■  ■  L'‘ Z  70^  .  i'r' . 

Appropriation  Act,  194S,'7.''.''r'.'r;T;“.Tr'.VrV .  *  .  . . 

'Budget  esti!nate,'"1949.  , ....  . .  . . . . . . . 

,  Change  *1949; ,  ; . .• .: ;  i .  Z.  ? . . . . . . . 


$100,000 

100,000 


PROJECT  §TATEi''iEKT 


Project . 

■  ■  194S'  •  ;  .  : 

.  1947  -■  ;  (estimated)  ■; 

71949 

(estimated) j 

Increase  or 

decrease  ' 

1  Fir  e  ^suppress  ion. 

$3 , 75s , 70 3t  $5 i 100  *000 ; 

'  11 00, 000 V 

-$5»ooo,ooo 

Unobligated-  haiance.., 
Anticipated  fire 

. 22g,S7Q'i . ~  ■  :• 

fighting  .deficiency. ; 
1 947  'a-onro  -Dr  ia  t  ioh-  $ 

-  -  ^  -^^000,00^; 

+  '5,000,000 

ohl igated ■ in  1946. , , 1 

Z  .  ™  •  "i 

- 

Total  appronria-  i 

ifrJ  • 

.  . 

.  . 

tion  or  estimate: 

4,044,000:  100,000: 

100,000: 

— 

•Includes  regular  annual  fire  fighting  deficiency  appropriation* 


1*.  ,  F^e.- suppression;  This- appropriat ion  covers  emergency  fire  control 
e^cBenditures  on  the  natiohai  forests;  ’ 'Administrative  'restrictiohs 
plahed  upon  the  iUse  of.  thps.e- funds  "by '  the  '  Forest' Service- provide' that 
V,  eypenditures  shall  not- he  mpde  therefrom' unlli;  forest  f  if es  JhavoT’ actually 
'  started..  A-n  exception-  is- mpde  to  this  rule,’  ho'^ever,  ' when' Pife-conh' 
''dytions  .hepome  so  critical' that  the' tegular  protehtiVe  organization,’' 
which  is.  financed  froiiv. the' anproprlation  "iTational  forest 'protebt ion' 
and  management,'’  is  unahle’ to  cope  with ’th'e' Bituation  and  when,  ther  e- 
■‘fare,  the  temporary  employment  of  addi.t i'o’nal'  guardB'  will'  clearly 
redupe  expenditures-  for  fire  figlit ing.'  '  ,  _  '  ■ 


: (continued  on  next  page) 
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ITMIZATIOIT  OF  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation;  Fighting  Forest  Fires 


Funds  Availahle  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

194s 

Budget 

Estimates, 

;  191*9 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Amor oioriat ion  or  estimate . 

$100,000 

5,000,000 

5Q,Q00 

$100,000 

50,000 

:-$5, 000,000 

Supplemental  appropriation, 

teritative  estimate . ' . 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 
sources . . . 

Total  ohligat ions (inclusive  of 
payments  received  from  non- 
Federal  sources) . 

5,150,000 

150,000 

-  5.000,000 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services . . 

02  Travel . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things...... 

04  Comunication  services........ 

05  Rents  and  utility  services.... 

07  Other  contractual  services.... 

OS  Supplies  and  materials . 

09  Equipment.  . . . . 

13  Refunds,  awards  and  indemnities 
Gi  and  total  ool igations. .... 
Payments  received  from  non-Federal 

sources. . . 

Excess  of  ohlications  over  approp~ 
riation  due  to  suppression  of 

forest  fires..,, . . 

Total  availahle  (exclusive  of 
payments  received  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  and  exclusive 
of  anticipated  supplemental 
appropriation) 


)hjects 

^$3,357,000 

$108,450. 

-$3,248,550 

!  26,000 

700 

25,300 

5  23s, 000 

6,000 

-  232,000 

;  13.000 

300 

1-  12,700 

!  50,000 

1,000 

49,000 

;  450,000 

7,000 

-  443,000 

;  800,000 

23,000 

-  777.000 

:  207,000 

3,500 

203,500 

If  9,000 

50 

S.950 

f  5,150,000 

150,000 

-  5,000,000 

j  -50,000 

-50,000  1 

5-5,000,000 

—  —  ! 

100,000!  100,000 
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(e)  Forest  and  Range  Management  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  I948  . . . . . . iip2, 475^000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . .  2 .  56  5 . 000 

Increase,  1949  . .  . . .  +90^000 


SUMMAFI  OF  INCFlEaSIS/  I949 

For  the  establishment  of  a  forest  research  center  in 

Alaska  _ . . . . .  50,000 

For  fire  control  investigations  in  order  to  develop  more 

effective  and  economical  methods  of  fire  control .  +40,000 


PiiOJLCT  STATFilhivIT 


'•  Project 

1947 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Experimental  forests 
and  ranges  . 

^1 ,  L\2.tL  ,  26 

S 

;ii>l,4l6,46l 

<^1, 4c6  ,  a6l 

+l>50,oooCi: 

2.  Forest  management  .. 

589,080 

455,731 

455,731 

— 

3.  Forest  fire  control 
investigations  ...... 

79,090 

81,633 

121,633 

+40,000(2; 

4.  Viiatehshed  protection 
and  management  . . 

91,784 

95,960 

95,960 

5.  Range  maanag.ement  and 
reseeding  . 

408,843 

425,215 

.  425; 215- 

Unobligated  balance  . . .  ■ 

14,941 

_  _ 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  available  for 

obligation  . 

2,606,000 

2,475,000 

2,565,000 

+90,000 

Transferred  from: 

"Exportation  and  domes 

tic  consumption  of 

Agricultural  coramodi 

ties.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  for  pay 
act  costs  . 

Total  appropria¬ 

tion  or  estdmiate. 

2,380,000 

2,475,000 

2,565,000 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  ^90,000  in  this  item  consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  1^50,000  under  the  project  "Experimental  Forests  and 

Ranges"  for  the  establishjuent  of  a  forest  research  center  in  Alaska . 

Objective:  ,  To  determine  the  methods  of  cutting  and  natural  regenera¬ 
tion,  the,  rates  of '  growih  and  the  cultural, measures  necessary  to 
assure  the  sustained  yield  management  of  commercial  Alaskan  forest 
types  vjithout  damage  to  fishery,  water,  and  vd.ldlife  values. 
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The  Problem  .and  -  Its  Significance;  The  coimnercial  forests  of  Alaska, 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Tongas s  National  Forest,  contain  an 
estimated  80  billion  board  feet  of  tim.ber  standing  on  nearly  5  mil” 
lion  acres  of  land.  Recent  shortages  of  paper  and  other  forest 
produ'cts  have 'resulted  in  a  growing  interest  in  now  sources  of  supply. 
The  tremendous  timber  resources  in  Alaska  promise  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  future  orderly  developm.ent  of  logging  and  manufacturing 
centers.  The  Alaska  timber  is  suited  primarily  for  manufacture  into 
pulp  and  paper  products.  In  addition  there  are  opportunities  for 
production  of  substantial  amounts  of  lumber,  plywood,  shingles,  and 
other  minor  forest  products.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
most  feasible  means  of  early  further  development  of  Alaska  is  through 
installation  of  pulp  plants  in  the  Territory, 


Several  large  and  responsible  concerns  are  actively  engaged  in  plan¬ 
ning  pulp  plants  in  Alaska.  The  Forest  Service  is  currently  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  two  major  jjulp  timber  units,  each  capable  of  supporting 
two  mills  of  approximately  500  tons  daily  capacity. 

Permanence  of  the  new  industries  and  their  dependent  toi/vns  and  com¬ 
munities  will  depend  upon  the  successful  management  of  these  timber 
resources.  However,  no  forest  research  program  for  Alaska  has  ever 
been  provided  for  and  basic  scientific  information  that  would  assure 
success  is  lacking.  A  sound  and  comprehensive  program  of  forest  re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  develop  methods  of  cutting  that  will  perpetuate 
the  forest  resource.  It  is  also  needed  to  ma.ke  sure,  that  these 
methods  will  not  create  hazards  to  fisheries  and  hydroelectric  devel¬ 
opments  through  stiFi-ulation  of  erosion  and  silting  of  stream  beds. 

Plan  of  Work:  A  v.'ell -balanced  staff  of  research  specialists  will  be 
located  at  a  suitable  headquarters  in  southeast  Alaska.  The  program 
of  research  will  be  drawn  up  jointly  by  the  staff  of  the  Regional 
Forester  a.t  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  the  Director  of  the  Northv/est  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station  and  representatives  of  other  interested 
agencies  and  industries  in  the  territory.  Technical  phases  of  the 
program  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Northvrest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

(2)  An  increase  of  |i4,0,000  for  fire  control  investigations  to  develop 
more  effective  and  economical  methods  for  the  protection  of  forests 
from  fire. 

Objective;  To  discover  basic  facts  and  relations  needed  for  effective 
development  and  application  of  improved  fire  control  practices  that 
will  give  better  protection  of  forest  lands  at  minimum  cost. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Federal,  State,  and  private  expen¬ 
ditures  for  fire  protection  exceed  ,^525,000,000  anjnually.  Monetary 
damages  resulting  from  forest  fires,  are  estimated  at  over  ;)?75» 000 ,000 
yearly.  Rapid  im.provement  in  fire  control  methods  is  imperative  if 
the  large  losses  to  already  depleted  natural  resources  are  to  be 
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reduced  and  if  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  a  serious  deterrent  to  the 
adoption  of  forest  management  by  private  interests,  is  to  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  lessened.  .  ■ 

For  over  liO  years  since -organized  protection  was  first  established 
as  a  public  responsibility  in  the  United  States,  advances  in  forest 
fire  control  inethods_  have  been  undergoing  progressive  development. 
Some  progress,  has,  resulted  from,  this  long  and  costly  experience. 
Limited  research  has'  contributed  appreciably  to  improvemient  in 
methods-  and  the-readily -apparent -and  most  easily  accomplished -  ad-  ■ 
vances.have  been  made.  Hovrever,  the  more  difficult  technical  prob- 
lemd  in  various  aspects  'of  fire  control'  remain  unsolved,  due  to  lack 
of  basic  information  on  how  fires  behave,  how  they  respond  to  dif¬ 
ferent  control  methods,  and  hovr  they  may  be  prevente'd, 

•There  is  an  ever-growing'  demand  from  both  public  and  private  sources 
for  ansvj'ers  to  these'  critical  problems.  Fev;  of  these  dem.ands  can  be 
met  satisfactorily  with  the  pre'sent  research  organization. 

Plan  of  Yi'ork;  Research  work  will  be  headed  up  at  regional  forest  ex- 

-■  periment  stations  lo.ca-te'd  in  the  . most .  serious  fire  regions.  Exist¬ 
ing  facilities  will  be  largely  used,  and  work  will  be  done  in  close 
cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  local, fire  control  agencies. 
Emphasis  vrill  be  placed  on  research  in  better  planning  for  fire  con¬ 
trol,  the’ physical  and  chemical  lav>rs  of .  combustion  that  re.sult  in 
the  uncontrollable  big  fire,  methods  of  prevention,  adoption  of  new 
m.echanical  and  scientific  de-velopmehts'  to"  detection  and  control  of 
fires  and  improved  methods  of  damage' appraisal ' 


(Continued  on  next  page)' 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation:  Forest  and  Range  Management  Investigations 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

I9I4-8 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase(-V) 

or 

Decrease(- ) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

^2,h73,000 

12,565,000 

■f 190,000 

Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . . . . 

3,000 

48,500 

-  3,000 

500 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 
sources  . 

48,000 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 
of  reimbursements  and  pay¬ 
ments  received  from  non- 
Federal  sources) . 

12,526,500 

$2,613,000 

+f86,500 

Obligations  by  Objects 


standard  Classification 

01  personal  services  . . . 

02  Travel  . . . 

$2,106,826 

130,897 

15,240 

14,500 

40,400 

31,150 

124,737 

60,950 

1,800 

$2,182,633 

139,350 

17,200 

15,650 

42,780 

32,550 

124,580 

58,257 

4$75,807 
+  8,453 

4  1,960 

4  1,150 

4  2,380 

4  1,400 

157 

-  2,693 

-  1,800 

03  Transportation  of  things  . . 

04  Communication  services  ........ 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .... 

07  Other  contractual  services  .... 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . . 

09  Equipment  . . . . 

10  Lands  and  structures  . . 

Grand  total  obligations  ..... 
Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . . 

2,526,500 

-3,000 

-48,500 

2,613,000 

-48,000 

4  86,500 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 
sources  . 

Total  available  (exclusive 

of  reimbursements  and  pay¬ 

ments  received  from  non- 

Federal  sources)  . 

$2,475,000 

$2,565,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAl/I 


Current  Actiyities;  All  Federal  research  on  the  management  of  forest, 
range  and-  watershed  lands,  comprising  54  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
country,  isicarpied  on  under  this  appropriationc  The  objective  of  the 
work  is  to  perpetuate,  sustain,  and  where  possible  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  renewable  resources,  timber,  forage,  and  water,  from 
them.  Research  results  are  made  available  throughout  the  country  to 
the  owners  of  private  land  and  to  the  managers  of  public  lands.  Work 
under  the  appropriation  is  done  under  5  projects  as  follows; 

1.  Experimental  forests  and  ranges;  Vfork  under  this  project  involves 
integration  and  testing  of  the  economic  and  operational  efficiency 
of  the  most  promising  methods  of  forest,  range,  and  watershed 
management  developed  under  basic  research  programs.  Such  applied 
research,  currently  being  emphasized  under  this  appropriation,  is 
carried  on  at  present  on  experimental  forests  and  ranges  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Forest  Service  in  53  of  the  80-*odd  forest  and 
range  research  provinces  recognized  in  this  countryo 

2.  Forest  management;  The  basic  biological  laws  of  tree  and  forest 
growth  and  reproduction  are  studied  under  this  project.  Among 
those  now  being  stressed  are;  The  determination  of  the  number 

of  trees  per  acre  and  distribution  of  tree  sizes  and  classes  that 
produce  maximum  jdeld;  definition  of  factors  affecting  success  of 
artificial  reforestation;  measurement  of  the  response  of  trees  to 
cultural  measures  such  as  cutting  the  competing  vegetation,  pruning 
arid  fertilization;  tree  breeding;  and  the  physiology  of  giom  flow 
in  -pines. 

3.  Fire  control;  Under  this  project  are  studied  the  basic  facts  and 
relationships  needed  for  effective  development  and  application  of 
improved  fire  control  practices.  Currently  receiving  special  at¬ 
tention  are;  The  strategy  of  preparing  for  fires  and  of  control¬ 
ling  them  when  they  start;  development  of  methods  for  appraising 
damage  by  forest  fires;  and.  of  -methods  of  rating  and  predicting 
weather  and  forest  fuel  conditions  that  determine  fire  hazards. 

t 

4.  Watershed  protection  and  management;  Continued  stress  is  being 
placed  under  this  project  on  the  search  for  principles  and  methods 
of  watershed  management  to  achieve  better  water  yields  and  flood 
and  sediment  reduction.  Current  investigations  are  emphasizing 
the  effects  of  fire,  logging,  grazing  and  other  v;atershed  cover 
disturbances  on  soil  stability  and  useful  water  flow,  the  relative 
values  of  pine  and  hardwood  forests  in  improving  soil-water 
storage  capacity  for  increased  ground  Ymter  supplies,  the  relative 
water  losses  caused  by  different  intensities  of  plant  cover,  the 
improvement  of  measuring  instruments  and  techniques,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  testing  of  watershed  restorative  measures. 


5. 
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Range  management  and  reseeding:  Research  under  this  project 
seeks  to  discover  and  develop,  in  practical  and  usable  form, 
improve4  range  management  and  restoration  practices .for  the 
public  and  private  range  lands  in  the  11  Western  States,  the 
South  and  Southeast  .  Currently,  emphasis  is'  being,  given  to 
the  development  of  techniques  an4  practices  that  will  obtain 
greater  value  frpmi  ths  forage  and,  produce  more  meat,-  hides 
and  wool,  ^  .  ■:  '■  x  ,  ■  . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress;,,  ;  .i; 

1.  Experimental  forestS:  and  ranges-,  ,  ■ 

The  earning  capacity  of  a  growing  forest  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
change  in  value  of  the  individual  trees  in  it.  This  -yalue  change 
in  turn,  results  from  growth  in  vqlume  and  improvement  in  quality 
In  mixed  forests  knowledge  of  value  change  for  different. species 
and  classes  of  growing  trees  is  needed  to, indicate  which  ones  to 
cut  and  which  to  leave.  Studies  in  the  Southern  Appalachians 
enable  forest  managers  to  select  for  cutting  the  trees  earning 
the  least,  and  to. kpep  for  future  cutting  those  currently  earning 
the  j  highest  rate  of.  interest.  ;■  4  " 

The  high  cost  of  the  excessive  amount  of .hand  labor  required  to 
produce,  gum  naval  stores  has  put  this  industry  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  producers  of  synthetic  substitutes* .  The  development  of 
a  new  technique  has  cut  almcst  in  half  the  cost  of  chipping,  one 

of  the  most  tim^e-consuming  operations*  With,  old;  methods,  one  man 
could  produce  100  barrels  of  gum  per  season.  Now,  using  bark 
chipping  and  acid  stimulation  of  gum  flow,  he  can  produce  160 
barrels.  Furthermore,  the,  nevn  technique  permits  each  tree  to  be 
worked  for  3  years  longer  than  vjas  possible  .uiider-the  old  method, 
thus  conserving  timber  for  this  and  other  uses.  The  me-thod  is 
being  rapidly  .adopted  by  both  large  and  small. gum  producers. 

Timber  is  a  profitable  annual  crop  in  well>-tended -woodlands. 

Admitted  in  theory,  this  is  being  shown  to  be  true  on  experi¬ 
mental  woodlots  in  the  southern  pines,  the  Lake  States,  and  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  Returns  vary  considerably  with  the  stage 
of  depletion  in  these  woods,  ranging  from  75  cents  to  oyer  $4<>00 
annually  per  acre.  No  more  wood  is  sold  than  grows  each  year, 
and  because  the  poorest  trees  are  removed  first  the  quality  of 
the  timber  is  improved  by  .the  cuttings  and  future  incomes  will 
be  increased.  In  each  of  the  regions  the  men  who  felled,  bucked, 
and  hauled  the  sawlogs,  pulpwood  and  other  products  earned  $1.00 
or  more  per  hour  for  their  -work.,  done. .during  the  slack  winter 
season.  This  indicates  the  earnings  -that  farmers  can  get  in 
addition  to  stiimpage  if  they  do  their  own  logging.  ■ 
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2.  Forest  management. 

•  Gutting  the  big  tree^  -in  virgin  stands  and  leaving  the  smaller  ones 
to  grow  has  been  advocated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  way  to  ease 
the  change  from  an  abundance  of  old-growth  timber  to  a  scarcity  of 
second-growth.  Continuous  observations  on  permanent  plots  show, 
however,  that  the  method  is  dangerous  since -partial  cuttings  of  this 
kind  have  re  suit  edgin'  an  annual  average  net  loss  of  over  1,400  board 

feet  per  acre  in  the  remaining  stands  during  5  years  follbWing  cut¬ 

ting.  This  loss  includes  only  dead  or  blown-down  trees.  Hidden  de¬ 
cay  in  live  trees  injured  during  the  logging^  may  result  .in  addition¬ 
al  loss  estimated  at  1  percent  per  year.  Clear-cutting  in  strips  or 
patches  with  pro-vision  for  natural  seeding,  from  uncut  bordering 
stands,  holds  promise  as  a  better- method  of  converting  overmature 
Douglas-fir  forests  to  youth  and  vigor,  and  this  policy  has  been 
adopted  pn  the  national  forests  and  some  large  industrial  holdingSo 

Early  systems  of  harvesting  stands  of  valuable  red  pine  in  the 
Lake  States  df-ten  failed  to  bring  about  natural  reproduction  of 
that  species.  Forty  years  of  experience  and  experimentation  have 
been  summarized  in  recommendations  for  reproducing  red  pine  stands 
and  for  keeping  them  vigorous  and  productive  until  ready  for  final 
harvest  and  reproduction  again.  To  obtain  adequate  reproduction, 
the  final  harvest  should  be  made  not  all  at  once,  but  in  a  series 
of  cuttings' spaced  several  years  apart  and  beginning  when  the 
stand  is  maturing  rapidly.  At  the  first  cut  60  to  100  trees  per 
acre  should  be  left.  This  number  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  p-eed  for  adequately  restocking  a  new  forest  projiptly. 

When  the  new  trees  are  well  established  the  remaining  old  trees 
should  be  cut  to  reclaim  their  value  and  free  the  young  forest 
from  competition  by  thenio 

Careful  discrimination  is  essential  if  planting  abandoned  farm 

.land  and  other  waste  land  to  forest  trees  is  to  be  profitableo 
Most  important  is  the  choice  of  proper  species  for  the  soil  and 
site  to  be  reforestedc  Then  correct  methods  of  planting  and  tend¬ 
ing  the  trees  must  be  used.  Recent  careful  experiments  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  unique  chart  that  makes  it  easy  to  choose  the  right 
species  for  eastern  forest  areas.  This  chart  and  rules  for  start¬ 
ing  and  tending  plantations  based  on  years  'Of  experience  have  been 
widely  adopted  by  extension  agencies  and  are  soon  to  appear  in  a 
farmers '  bulletin. 

The  effects  of  controlled  fires  on  the  early  grov^th  of  young  longleaf 
pine  are  still  somewhat  obscure  and  controversial.  Results  of  an 
experiment  designed  to  compare  growth  in  burned  and  unburned  planta¬ 
tions  are  therefore  timely.  Survival  in  the  tvjo  12-^year-old  planta¬ 
tions  was  the  same,  but  height  growth  in  the  control-burn  plantation 
was  far  superior  to  that  in  the  unburned,  •  Prescribed  burning  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions  had  destroyed  the  crippling  brovm- 
spot  needle  disease  which  occurs  throughout  the  longleaf  pine  belt 
and  allowed  for  improved  growth. 
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3 •  Fire  control. 

In  fire  control  planning,  decision  on  present  action  depends  largely 

on  past  experience.  Analysis  of  past  fire  records  provides  valuable 
guides^  for  current  and  future  planning  and  actionc  Such  analyses 
were  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  Northeast,,  the  Central  States, 
and  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  These  analyses  are  used  by 
•  both  Federal  and  State  forest  fire  organizations  in  perfecting  their 
fire  control  plans,  ,  •  ,  .  .  • 

4.  Watershed  protection  and  j^anagement. 

Removal  of  forest  h\unus  and  litter  has -a  long-time,  deleterious 

effect  on  surface  run-off  and  erosion^  Litter  and  humus  were 
removed  under  a  dense  yellow  pine  stand,  in  Colorado  but  left 
undisturbed  in  a  similar  adjacent  stand.  Following  their  removal, 
new  material  was  allowed  to  accumulate.  After  5  years,  the  forest 
floor  appeared  the  same  under  both  stands.  Nevertheless  the  origi¬ 
nally  disturbed  area  still  produced  one-third  more  surface  runr-of f 
■water  and  lost  approximately  two  and- one-half  times  more  soil  from 
. the  same  rainfall  as  the  undisturbed  area. 

i  ■  Measurements  at  the  Coweeta  Experimental 'Forest  in  North  Carolina 
:.,show  that  the  turbidity  of  water  from  a  watershed  undergoing  logging 
averaged  over  20  times  that  from  an  unlogged  basin.  Much  of  the 
turbidity  is  due  to  eroding  roads  and  skid. trails.  Better  control 
. of  road  erosion  would  not,  only  improve  water  quality  for  domestic 
and  industrial,  use  but  also  lower  the  cost  of  building  and  maintain- 

ing.Qogging  roads. 

Comparison  of  water  storage  in  soils  under  bare  and -forested  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  Piedmont  shows  that  the  combined  A  and  B  horizons 
of  the  soil  under  hardwood  cover  can  hold  approximately  six  times 

more  water  than  bare  soil  and  one  and  one- half  times  more  than  pine- 

■  forest  soil.  These  and  other  findings  indicate  the  superiority  of 
hardvjoods  over  pine  for  watershed  cover, 

5.  Range  jnanagement  and  pe seeding.  - 

Cheatgrass,  a  low-value  annual  introduced  from  Europe,  has  invaded 
millions  of  acres  of  western  range,  lands  and  now  makes  up  more  than 
half  of  the  vegetative  cover  on  spring  ranges  in  southe:':n  Idaho. 
Competition  for  soil  moisture  and  nutrients  must  be  overcome  before 

valuable  perennial  forage;  species  can  be  successfxilly,  reestablished 

either  naturally  or  by  artificial  means  on  these  ranges.  Several 
promising  methods  of  overcoming  this  competition  by  checking  the 
-•  growth  and  spread  of  cheat g,rass  have  been  discovered  through  research. 
Adoption  of  thdse  methods  by  bo-th  Federal  agencies  and  private  land- 
owners  is  aiding,  in  the  conversion  of  cheatgrass  areas  to  valuable 
perennial  type  range s^  :  .  .  ,  ■ 
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How  to  improve  the  nutritive  values  of  range  forage  and  lengthen 
the  period  during  which  green  forage  is  available  on  annual  type 
foothill  ranges  in  California,  thereby  providing  fuller  use  of  the 
range  and  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  costs  of  range  livestock 
production,  is  of  vital  importance  to  foothill  operators.  Research 
at  the  San  Joaquin  Experimental  Range  has  shown  that  fertilizing 
the  range  with  gypsum  or  superphosphate  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  acre 

not  only  lengthens  the  green  forage  period  and  increases  the  nutri¬ 

tive  qualities  of  the  plants,  but  increases  the  amount  of  forage 
produced  annually  by  as  much  as  3 >200  pounds  per  acre.  These 
effects,  which  collectively  mean  increased  grazing  capacity,  more 
than  pay  for  the  fertilization  and  carry  through  at  least  two  full 
seasons  after  the  treatment. 
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(..f)  ^'ore'St-.  Prodi:^ct6 y 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . .  .v*  250,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . .  . .7. '".T. .  1,250,000 

Change,  1949  . 7,4l;.Vv7C;. v-- -  -  - 

'  •‘"project  ST? Amili'JT  . . . 


I . i . 


\  :  '  1948 

; Prp' j e'et' '  *  ■■  ■  ^ l  ■  .  .  1947 .  ,  . . :  (.estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1.  Conditionipg  and  protection  of  :  : 

-of  v/ood  products.,.;,,;. . . . ... .... . .  :  $430,913“' 

2.  Propertied, ~'ihVesti'gatibn&'  ..abd-i  '.  •  "  . . .  if; 

wood  products  development  . ”  654,389  : . 487 >550  1 

3.  Pulp  and  paper . ’.  .7  77;',,  4  ‘y-iB:py’Q£6':':':  181,250 

4.  Chemically  converted  'and  derived^*  : 

products  investigatiorfs  . 266,0:70 '.•L.',  .;  300  „ 

.,,;$.367,900';- 

487  >550 
181,250 

013,300 

.'^otal  avqiiafcfieV'for ‘obliga- ’  '  h . .  l.,  .  .  - 

.  tion  .  _ _ 4.  .lv,.55a,.QQQ  i,.25P,.Q00 

Transferred  ^ romp  7  j  p-,;';  •  ■■■: .  nv,;..  ;  . 

."Exportatiqnb^rfd -dome btid 'con-  . .  cJ. 

■  sumption  o:C  .'ag.rid;ultufa:.l 'CoiTuriodiO:- •  .  ^  :•  ,  .■.■■.y:' ^  ■ 

■  ties,  Depaptmerit’ .‘.of  Agriculture"  --155?0COv«'.::  .  .-r,  - 

'i„2|5,jODo;;, 

■  ■ 'Total  appppp.flat  ion ‘or,®  sti-  ‘i... . 
mate  . , . ..  .  1  <  39 5 , 000 .  J  .  1 , 250 ,  OQO 

a.,  250,000]'-’ 

'i  ‘  --i'-'  CHMOES-IN  ■  ■ 

or 

The  estimates  ihclude” proposed  ,bhangeV..Th'_  the*  ianguage-  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  hracketB): 


Forest  products:  Experiments,  investigations,  and  tests 
of  forest  products  under  Section  8,  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  or  elsewhere,  $1,250,000  [,  of  which  at  least 
$11,050  shall  be  expended  for  research  in  the  utilization 
of  waste  woods]. 


The  estimates  propose  the  elimination  of  the  clause  at  the  end  of  the 
item  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $11,050  for  research 
in  the  utilization  of  waste  vx'oods. 


The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  for  many  years  obligated  far  more 
than  $11,050  annually  for  research  in  the  utilization  of  waste  woods. 
It  wall  continue  to  do  so.  The  bracketed  language  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary,  and  only  adds  unnecessarily  to  accounting  and  reporting 
work  loads. 
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ITEMIZATION  OE  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation:  Eorest  Products 

Funds  Availa'ble  for  O'bligation 

~  IfT  " 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

:  Budget 
estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate . 

$1,250,000 

18.665 

$1,250,000 

18,665 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursement  s)  ................. 

1.268.665 

1.268,665 

—  — 

OT^ligations  "by  Olaject! 


Standard  Classification 

Personal  services . . 

Travel  . . 

Transportation  of  things 
Communication  services 
Bents  and  utility  services 
Other  contractual  services 
Supplies  and  materials 
Equipment 

Lands  and  structures . . 

Grand  total  obligations 
Reimbursement  for  services  performed 
Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . . . 


1.053.337 

1.065.346 

+$12,009 

44,386 

44,350 

-36 

12,568 

12,550 

-18 

5.565 

5,550 

-15 

17,702 

17,700 

-2 

IS, 173 

18,150 

-23 

5S,949 

53,019 

-5,930 

47,9S5 

42,000 

-5,9S5 

10,000 

10.000 

— 

1,268,665 

1,268,665 

-  - 

-18,665 

-18.665 

1,250.000 

1,250,000 
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:  a.:-,  sTATt?S  OF  PROGRM  a  ■  .  . 

Current  Activitieg;  -Researcii  in  forest  products  is '•ditect'ed  toward 
obtaining  a  more  efficient  and* a  more  diversified 'and ^ integrated  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  forest  crop;'  It  involves  studies  in  the  fields  of  pulp 
and  paper;  chemically  converted  and, derived  products;  seasoning  w^ood 
products  and  their  protection  against  weathering,  fire,  insects  and 
decay;  strength  of  natural  and  modified  wood;  timber  design;  harvesting 
and  mechanical  conversion;  effect  of  growth  conditions  on  timber  quality 
and  the  application  of  the  results  "to  the  solution  of  national.,.:  regional 
and  local  forest  products  problems.  The  following  are  selected  examples 
of  the  work  now  undei*wayr  ”  •'  ,  ^  . 

1,  Seasoned  wood;  One  of  the  methods  the  Laboratory  is  using  to 
increase  the  supply  of  seasoned  wood  which  is  in  very  short 

_  supply,  is  through  instruction  courses  in  kiln  dryings  The 
courses  are  being  given  at  industrial  centers  and 'at  the  Xabo- 
.  ratory.  Besides  aiding  in  increasing  supplies  of  dry  lumber, 
this  effort  is  being  credited'  by  management  ’-with  materially 
reducing  drying  losses.  Operators  are  also  being  given  ’’dn- 
the- job"  assistance  in  solving,  their  drying  problems  through 
'.  the  "use  of  two  portable  steam  kilns- which  can  be  transported  - 
'.by  truck,  ;  '  '  '  "  .  ■  . 

2.  Boards  from  sawdust?  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  boards ■ 

.  i,'/of  both  the  .insulating  and  hardboard  types  can  be  made  from 
“sawdust  and  other  wood  waste  by  using  highly  hydrated'  or  gela- 
.tinized  pulp,  processed  newsprint,  dr  highly  ground-wastd  wood 
as  a  binder.  The  work  underway  now' is  directed  tov^ard  the 
development  of  equipment  and  techniques  which  will  permit -the 
economical -productidn  of  boards  in  relatively  small  plants, 
so  that  the  waste  may  be  utilized  at  the  mills  where  it  is 
produced  rather  than  transporting-  it  to  large  centrally  located 
plants.  _ 

3=  Molasses  from-wood:  ‘Feeding  experiments  on  stock  and  poultry 
are  now  underway  by  several  State  colleges  to  determine  the 
nutritional  value  of  molasses  made  from  wood.  The  molasses  is 
being  produced  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  by  a  process 
which  it  developed.  It  consists  of  converting  wood  waste  to 
sugar  by  pressure-codking  with  dilute  acidand  evaporating  the ■ 
resulting  stigar  solution  to  molasses.  Yields  of  100  to  200 
gallons  of  molasses  per  ton  of  dry  wood  are  obtained,  ■ 

4o  Timber  harvesting  equipment;  Surveys  are  being  made  in  various 
forest  regions  to  determine  the  progress  being  made  by  loggers, 
equipment  co.ncerns  and  others  in  developing  new  and  improved 
equipment  and  methods  for  timber  harvesting,  particularly  small- 
size  and  low-grade  timber.  Loose-leaf  notes  are  issued  for  the 
information  of  field  agencies  and  timber  operators  on  new  and 
special  equipment  considered  significant  to  those  outside  the 
territory  in  which  the  equipment  is  found  in  use. 
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Arctic  studies  of  packaging;  Serious  deficiencies  in  present 
containers  and  packaging  methods  under  arctic  conditions  of 
.e;xposure  had  been  reported  by ,,spme  . observers-  At  the,rf_quest  _ 
of  the  Army,  the  Laboratory  iSj.',copducbirig“  aLstudy- ’^-“the--'  : 

problem.  Exploratory  tests  at  tempe'ratur^^C  as,  low  'as  70*^  ' 
below  zero.,  (Fahrenheit)  indicate'  that,  npw'cbntaaiers  tade  of 
wood  or  fiterboard  in  conformity  with  .approved  specifications 
can  be  expected  to,  perform  satisfactorilyo, '(  ^ ^ 

Selected  Examples,  of  Recent  Progressi  d'  t 

1.  Housing;  To  promote  better  constructibh  techniques  ah  illus¬ 

trated  manual  on  prefabricated  housing  was  prepared  for' the 
Housing  and-. Home  Finance  Agency.  The  .information  included  .in 
the,  manual  was  based  upon  research  at  the  Forest  ProductsTLabo- 
ratory  and.  upon  :a  Nation-wide  survey  of  prefabricated  frouse 
manufactureo-  To  encourage  the  use  .of  better  nailing  "practices 
in  the  . large  number,  of  houses  and  farm  buildings  that  are  bo  be 
built  ..a  .bulletin  showing  the  most  .'satisfactory  methods  of  hail¬ 
ing  was  also  prepared  for  bha|b,' agehcy,  '  ' . 

2.  Liner  board  from  high-yield  .jack  pine;,-  .  Ah'  investigation  has 
shown  that  a  liner  board  for  corrugated' fiberboard  that  meets 
commercial  standards  can  be  produced  from  high-yield  jack  pine 
pulp  made  from  slabs.  The  standard  commercial  product  is  made 
chiefly  from-  southern  pine  sulfate  pulp  produced  in  yields  near 
50  percent  where.as  the  jack  pine  pulp  made  by' the  semi-chemical 
process,  a  Laboratory  development,  was  produc'ed  in) yields  as 
high  as  77  percent,  A  conlmercial, jmll  is  to  be  built  for  the 
production  of  this  board,  .  Its  cost '.is  e3q)ected  "'toj  be  about 
one-half  that  of  mills  using  the  sulfate  process,')"" 

3.  Small  sawmill  improvement;  ,A  study  of  small  sawmills  in  Vfash- 
ington,  Oregon,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  revealed  that  32 
percent  of  the  mills  were  unnecessarily  wasting  material'  and 
that  90  percent  were  .using  equipment  and  labor  inefficiently. 
Methods  of  detecting  causes  of  poog  quality  of  products  and 

■  their  correction  were  outlined  bn  the ^ job  as  wall  As, efficient 
mill  layout  .and  operation,  .  * 

4.  Laminated  timbers;  A  manual  was  prepared  on  the  subject  Of 

laminating  structural  timber  products  by  gluing,'  It  covers 
the  properties  of  glues  suitable, for  laminating,  the  techniques 
of  laminating  and  recommendations  for  inspecting  and  testing 
laminated  products,  . 
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5.  Fire  resistance  of  wallboard;  Through  a  study  undertaken  for 
the  Insulation  Board  Institute  a  face  coating  developed  at  the 
Laboratory  was  found  to  increase  the  resistance  to  flame  spread 
of  wallboards  used  as  interior  finishes,  A  fire  performance 
test  for  wallboards  was  also  developed.  The  Institute's  request 
for  this  study  was  prompted  by  their  desire  to  decrease  the  rate 
at  which  fire  spreads  over  wallboards  so  that  it  woxild  be  more 
suited  for  use  in  general  building  construction. 


■'I  .-I  . 


i 
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(g)  Forest  Resources  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  194S . . .  $822,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . .  822,000 

Change ,  I949  . . . . . . .  . 


PROJECT  STATEI^tSNT 


Project 

19^*7 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

lo  Forest  survey  . . ......S- 

?,  Ermnomi  r*.  Invp'st'l  gati  nns  ^ . 

$9S3,523s 

70,9Sl: 

17.496: 

$750,000 

72,000 

$750,000 

72,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . : 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

1,072,000: 

822,000 

822,000 

ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation:  Forest  Resoiirces  Investigations 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

$  :  Budget 

Estimate, :estimate, 
1948  :  1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Anuropriation  or  estimate . . 

822,000:  822,000 

45,000:  45,000 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 
sources  . . . 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
payments  received  from  non^ 
Federal  sources)  . 

867.000:  867,000 

Obligations  bj 

r  Objects  : 

+$10,116 

-5,000 

-1,500 

-3.091 

-525 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

672,400:  682,516 
84,000:  79,000 

3i,600:  3,^^C0 

7,500:  6,000 

23,200:  23,200 

19,150;  19,150 

45,625:  42,534 

11,525;  11,000 

02  Travel  . . 

0"^  Transportation  of  things  . 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ........ 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

09  Equipment  . . . . . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . 

867,000:  867,000 

-45,000:  -45,000 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 
sources  . . . . 

Total  available  (exclusive  of  pay¬ 
ments  from  non-Federal  sources)  , 

822,000:  822,000 

1 

<1 


i 
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STATUS  OF  PliCGH^I 


The  objective  of  these  investigations  is  to  survey  the  forest  resources 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  area  and  condition  of  forest 
lands,  the  volume  and  quality  of  remaining  stands  of  timber,  the  annual 
growth  of  new  timber  crops,  annual  depletion  of  timber  by  cutting  and 
destructive  agencies,  and  potential  requirements  of  the  United  States 
for  various  timber  products;  also  to  study  economic  problems  of  timber 
ownership,  production,  utilization,  and  marketing. 

Current  Activities:  Following  wartimie  suspension  of  activities,  the 
nation-wide  Forest  Survey  was  resumed  in  F.Y.  1917  in  17  States  under 
the  direction  of  eight  field  experiment  stations.  Work  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared,  personnel  recruited  and  trained,  and  necessary  equipment  pro¬ 
cured.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  new  techniques  in  using 
aerial  photography  for  determining  forest  areas  and  timber  volumes. 
Savings  made  through  use  of  aerial  photographs  and  more  efficient  field 
sampling  techniques  have  partially  offset  greatly  increased  operating 
costs  and  permitted  a  relativelj^  intensive  survey  to  obtain  statistics 
applicable  to  localized  areas. 

Forest  Survey  information  is  widely  distributed  in  formal  reports  and 
type  maps.  In  addition,  more  than  2,000  requests  for  special  informa¬ 
tion  are  received  annually  from  pulp  and  paper  companies,  varied  other 
forest  industries,  timber  land  ovmers,  railroads,  state  and  federal 
officials,  planning  groups  and  various  others^  The  timber  resources 
and  requirements  information  supplied  by  the  Forest  Survey  is  not  only 
of  great  value  to  private  industry  and  individuals,  but  is  in  addition 
essential  economic  data  for  formulating  national  judgmients  and  policies 
in  forestry  affairs.  Special  reports  for  the  Karshall  Plan,  the  Krug 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  the  Lunitions  Board,  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Congressional  Coimnittees,  are  illustrative  of  the 
many  policy  uses  ^•^hich  require  comprehensive  and  accurate  data  on  the 
nation's  timber  resources. 

Current  ilate  of  Progress:  Inventory  field  work  in  F.Y.  1948  is  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  about  47  million  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Kontana,  Kissouri,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania.  Resurveys  to  keep  inventory 
information  up  to  date  are  covering  about  27  million  acres  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  llichigan,  Linnesota,  Nississippi,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Office  computations  and  report  preparation  for  these  areas 
necessarily  depend  upon  completion  of  most  of  the  field  work  for  a 
state  and  consequently  are  only  partially  complete.  As  of  July  1, 

1948,  about  39  percent  of  the  nation's  j:orest  land,  or  243,000,000 
acres,  remains  to  be  smveyed  for  the  first  time.  About  253,000,000 
acres  surveyed  before  the  war  are  in  need  of  resurveys.  A  number  of 
states,  educational  institutions  and  private  industries  are  actively 
cooperating  in  the  Survey  to  obtain  more  detailed  statistics  than  are 
possible  with  federal  funds  alone. 

Other  economic  investigations  include  studies  of  such  varied  subjects 
as  employment  opportunities  in  forest  industries  of  the  South,  possibil- 
-it-ies  of  increased  production  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States,  a.nd 
importance  of  various  factors  affecting  lumber  production  and  prices. 
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(h)  Control  of  Tree  Insect  Epidemics,  National  Forests 

Under  the  above  title  an  appropriation  of  (^282,500  v/as  provided  by  the 
First  Deficiency  Act,  19^7  (approved  May  1,  1947)#  control  of  epi¬ 

demics  of  tree-destroying  insects  on  or  threatening  the  national 
forests,  to  remain  available  until  December  ^1,  194-7 •  The  entire  ap¬ 
propriation  was  obligated  as  of  December  ^1,  1947* 

These  funds  were  provided  for  control  work  on  a  serious  mountain  pine 
bark  beetle  infestation  in  mature  lodgepole  pine  located  on  the 
National  Forests,  Parks  and  Monument  in  Southeastern  Idaho  and  North¬ 
western  Wyoming.  Control  work  carried  out  under  this  item  consisted 
of  (1)  locatingthe  infested  trees,  (2)  felling  such  trees,  and 
(3)  spraying  the  trunks  with  a ' penetrating  oil  which  kills  the  insects 
in  the  inner  bark,  A  total  of  48,800  infested  trees  were  treated  in 
the  calendar  year  1947,  a  cost  of  slightly  less  than  |6  per  tree. 

'  CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  deletion  of  the  language  for  this  item 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

^ontrol  of  tree  insect  epidemics,  national  forests:  For 
control  of  epidemics  of  tree-destroying  insects  on  or 
threatening  the  national  forests,  fiscal  year  1947* 

|282,500,  to  remain  available  until  December  31,  1947*] 

This  change  proposes-  deletion  of  the  language  provided  in  the  First 
Deficiency  Act,  1947  the  control  of  epidemics  of  tree-destroying 
insects  on  or  threatening  the  national  forests.  The  availability  of 
funds  under  this  item,  was  limited  to  December  '3I,  1947,  ^nd  there¬ 
fore  retention  of  the  language  is  no  longer  -necessary. 
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^  .  it'Emzation:  OF  estima:tes 

Appropriation:  Control  of  Tree  Insect  Epi(iemics,  National  Forests 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item  , , 

Estimate, 

i9i+8 

Budget 

Estimate, 

19il9' 

Increase:(  f ) 

or  •' 

Decrease(-) 

Appropriation  ..or  estimat©  (prior 

year  balai^ce,  available)  . 

To'tal  obligations  . 

#  96,267 

-(^96,267 

696,267 

-  - 

-96,267 

Obligations 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  ........... 

02  Travel  . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things 

Olj.  Communication  services  ..... . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  *• 
07  Other  co.ntractual  services  .. 
08  Supplies  and  materials  ...... 

09  Equipment 

Total  obli gations  ...  v  .... . 

3  by  Objects 

52,750 
:  925 
900 
75 
750 
2,500 
57.187 
1,200 

-  - 

-52,750 

-925 

-900 
-75 
-750 
-2-,  500 
-57>187 
-1,200 

96,267  :  :  -  - 

-96,267 
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(i)  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 


Appropriation  Act,  194S  . . . . . . $9,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^9  . . . . . .  9  >  000 , 000 

Change,  I9U9  . . . . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEIiSi'jT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1.  Cooperation  with  States  in  fire 

prevention  and  suppression  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . . 

Total  available  . . 

Transferred  to; 

’’Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  . . 

”Printing  and  binding.  Department 

of  Agriculture”  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . . 

$S, 239,283 

5.717 

$8,950,000! 

t  $8,950,000 

“8,245,000 

8,950,000 

8,950,000 

+5,000 

+50,000 

+50,000 

+50,000 

8,300,000 

9,000,000; 

:  9,000,000 

ITEMIZATIOH  OF  SSTIFiATSS 
Appropriation;  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 

Funds  Availahle  for  Obligation 


Item 

-r,  .  .  •  Budget 

Estimate,  . 

19>+S  ; 

Increase(+) 

or 

decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ......... 

Transferred  to  "Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of  Agriculture”  , 

Total  obligations  . . . 

$9,000,000;  $9,000,000 

-50,000;  -50,000 

8,950,000;  8,950,000 

... 

Obligations 

y  Objects  ; 

+$4,595 

-127 

-25 

-2,593 

-1,850 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . . 

02  Travel  . . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  ...... 

04  Communication  services  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .... 
07  Other  contractual  services  .... 

08  Supplies  and  mo,terials . 

09  Equipment  . . . . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contri¬ 
butions  . . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . , 

$310,645;  $315,240 

25,000;  25  c.  000 

2,550;  2,423 

1,500;  1,500 

8,500;  8,500 

3,025i  3,000 

18,736:  16,143 

6,850:  5,000 

8,573.194;  8,573,194 

8,950.000;  8.950,000 

— 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRa.^: 


Current  Activities:  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  aid  States  in 
protecting  State  and  private  forests  from  destructive  fires.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  effect  for  24  years  under  authorization  of  Section  2 
of  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  and  prior  to  that  for  13  years  additional  under 
the  Weeks  Law.  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  private  forest  owners 
is  necessary  because: 

(a)  Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  Nation’s  commercial  forest 
lands  are  in  State  and  private  o^mership, 

(b)  90?o  of  our  lumiber  and  other  forest  products  are  cut 
fromLhese  non-federal'forests, 

(c)  They  comprise  our  most  productive  and  most  accessible 
supply  of  homie  grown  lumber, 

(d)  Prevention  and  suppression  of  wild  fires  is  the  first 
essential  of  making  and  keeping  these  lands  productive. 

Current  activities  comiprise  financial  cooperation  in  fire  control  with 
43  States  and  Hawaii.  They  likewise  include  special  services  to  States 
in  such  things  as  training  of  the  best  fire  fighting  techniques,  pro¬ 
curement  and  developm.ent  of  better  fire  tools,  motorized  equipment, 
radio  and  the  like.  Also  in'  spearheading  Nationwide  efforts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  man-caused  fires.  Ninety  percent  are  man-caused  and  there¬ 
fore  preventable.  The  public  causes  most  fires  and  it  therefore  becomes 
a  public  responsibility  to  help  prevent  and  suppress  themi. 

Federal  inspection  is  provided  all  cooperative  projects.  Likewise  the 
auditing  of  State  cooperative  project  accounts.  States  must  spend  d:heir 
money  first  before  receiving  Federal  reimbursement  not  to  exceed  50/o. 

The  January  1,  1947,  status  of  protection  was: 

Needing  protection  -  439  million  acres 

Now  protected  '  -  319  million  acres 

Unprotected  but  needing  it  -  120  m.illion  acres 

The  greatest  current  needs  are: 

(a)  Fxtend  protection  to  all  areas  needing  it  -  120  miillion 
■  acres  still  unprotected, 

(b)  Intensify  protection  where  it  is  not  now  adequate, 

(c)  Reduce  the  number  of  man-caused  fires. 

The  present  Clarke-LcNary  Law  authorization  is  million:  present 
Federal  appropriation  is  ,.^9  million.  Federal,  State  and  private  ex¬ 
penditures  total  $20,013,570,  A  study  completed  two  years  ago  shows  at 
least  ,^32  million  as  needed  to  do  an  adequate  protection  job. 


-  73% 

-  27% 
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Selcct^d  Samples  of  Recent  Progjress 

Area  under  protection  was  increased  by  15^-  million  acres  during  calen¬ 
dar  year  1946  -  total  now  319  million  acres.  ;  a . 

although  18,000  (37/0  more  fires  occurred  during  calendar  year  194-6  on 
the  protected  area  than  during  1945,  the  area  , burned  vras  reduced  by 
204,000  acres.  Size  of  average  fire  was  reduced  from  51  to  34  acres 
due  to  m.ore  effective  organization. 

Less  than  1%  of  the  protected  area  burned  as  against  15^  on  the  unpro¬ 
tected  lands. 

One  new  State  added  to  program  last  fiscal  year  -  Iowa  -  now  total  of 
43  o 

6,251  prosecutions  were  made  by  cooperating  States  for  violation  of 
State  fire  laws 5  convictions  93^. 

Thirty-two  States  increased  their  appropriations  for  this  program;  1 
State  decreased  slightly. 

F.Y.  1947  expenditures  were: 


State  and  County 

6^9,477,376  - 

47^ 

Private 

2,236,194  - 

11^ 

Federal 

8,300,000  - 

42^ 

,20,013,570 


This  total  is  an  increase  of  ,62,826,904  over  previous  F.  Y.  1946. 

Other  examples  of  recent  progress  are: 

Lore  and  better  training  of  leaders  and  fire  fighters. 
Fstablishraent  of  better  communication  systems  -  radio. 

Increased  use  of  power  equipment  for  suppression  -  also 
airplanes  -  all  result  in  reduction  of  fire  toll. 

State-private  funds  budgeted  for  F.Y.  1948  (^18p  million,  an  increase  of 
nearly  43t  million  over  F.Y.  1947.  (Actual  expenditures  during  F.Y. 
1948  will  probably  be  about  <..16  million,,  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  fire  season  and  amounts  spent  for  fire  fighting.  It  is  expected 
that  the  States  will  spend  at  least  '^1  million  niore  during  F.Y.  1949.) 


state  Allotments  for  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 

Fiscal  Year  1948 


State  and  Private  Federal 

Funds  Budgeted_ Allotment s 


Hlabama  ....... 

Arkansas  . 

California  . , . 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii 
Idaho  (N) 

Idaho  (S)  .... 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  ...... 

Iowa  ......... 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  .... 

Maine  . . 

Maryland  . . 

Massachusetts 
Michigan  ..... 

Minnesota  .... 

Mississippi  . . 

Missouri  ..... 

Montana  ...... 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 
Nexv  Jersey .... 

New  Mexico  . . , 

New  York  ..... 

North  Carolina 

Ohio . . 

Oklahoma  ..... 

Oregon  ....... 

Pennsylvania  , 

Rhode  Island  . 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . , 

Tennessee  .... 

Texas  . . 

Utah . . . . . . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . . 

Washington  .... 

West  Virginia  , 

Wisconsin  ..... 
Administration,  Inspection, 
Prevention  and  Special 

Services  to  States  . 

Grand  totals  . . 


$660,470 

$275,718 

582,724 

154,803 

3,523,123 

1,494,136 

46,972 

22,235 

94,604 

48,291 

12,980 

7,986 

457,582 

428,082 

262,845 

227,024 

8,018 

4,500 

284,580 

135,140 

33,960 

27,191 

56,603 

19,033 

89,020 

66,020 

11,933 

7,928 

207,212 

72,166 

345,623 

187,654 

299,965 

131,356 

237,500 

110, 000 

344,310 

95,202 

830,014 

428,424 

453,807 

300,270 

499,561 

193,566 

239,158 

110,300 

128,235 

96,640 

21,713 

10,866 

125,949 

58,258 

364,574 

127,347 

40,379 

9,704 

723,722 

174,043 

505,758 

233,302 

168,418 

73,066 

62,780 

53,031 

1,576,771 

863,817 

339,200 

233,100 

84,576 

28,428 

526,487 

334,777 

32,600 

7,000 

153,400 

103,712 

238,265 

141,356 

47,933 

20,932 

44,237 

22,191 

331,900 

213,928 

2,258,756 

773,313 

220,116 

193,329 

636,024  , 

270,835 

_ 

410,000 

$18,214,357 $9,000,000 
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(j)  Parm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation 

Appiropriation  Act,  194S  ^  ...o  ..<>.*  i  o ,  $809,500 

Budget  e  stimate,  1949  8O9 » 500 


Change,  1949  ^ c ... . 

PROJECT 

STATElylENT 

Project 

1947  j 

( estimated) : 

1949 

(estimated) 

1,  Cooperation  with  States  in  pro¬ 
curement,  production,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  forest-tree  and 
shrub  seeds  and  plants  for  farm¬ 
ers  (Eorest  Service) : 

Under  Clarke-McNary  Act,  Sec¬ 
tion  4 

$81,834: 

40,050? 

$83,700  ; 
40,900? 

$83,700 

40,900 

Under  Norris-Doxey  Act 

Total,  Project  1  ........... 

121,884? 

1^,600? 

124,600 

2.  Cooperation  with  States  for 
extension  activities  in  develop¬ 
ing  farm  forestry  (Extension 
Service) : 

Under  Clarke-McNary  Act,  Sec¬ 
tion  5  ..............  0 ..... . 

Under  Norris-Doxey  Act 

59p726: 

36.868? 

65,766? 

40,577? 

65,766 

40,577 

Total,  Project  2  . 

96,5§h: 

100+3: 

106,343 

3.  Cooperation  with  timberland 
owners  (Eorest  Service) : 

Under  Norr i s-Doxey  Act  , « » . .  ^ . 
Under  Private  Eorestry  Cooper¬ 
ation  ...  .  .  .....CO...... 

445,815: 

114,105s 

463,957? 

114,600? 

463,957 

114,600 

Total,  Project  3  . . .  0 

559.920? 

578,557? 

578,557 

Unobligated  balance  . . . . 

23,102; 

- ; 

— 

Total  available  for  obligation  . 

801,500? 

809,500? 

809,500 

Transferred  from  "Exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (Eor  Pay  Act  Costs) 

-30,000; 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate? 

771, 500 s 

809,500? 

809,500 

CEAUGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  item 
as  follows  (deleted  language  enclosed  with  "brackets)? 


£?  Provided,  That  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Cooperative  Earm  Eorestry  Act,  no  part  of  this  appropri¬ 
ation  shall  he  used  to  establish  new  nurseries  or  to  acquire 
land  for  the  establishment  of  such  new  nurseries] 


!! 
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The  provis®  was  ihse'rted  i'n  the  1^39  •^gricultursalc:lppS;o^ria% ion  Act  at  ■ 

a  time,  when  increases  were^  heing  req^uested  for  the  Prairie  States  ii 

Porfestry  Pro.je.ct,,  It  was  apparently  Jn't'ende'd  "to  prohibit"  t-he-'estahli'sh- 
ment  of  new  P.ederal  nurseries  and  the  acquisi't'ion  'of  land  for  such  new 
nurseries*  State  agencies  with  whom  t;he  PoVes't 'SehVice' 'cooperates  under’ 
the  ITorris-Doxey  Act,  however,  must  expand  their  nurseries  to  take  care  , 
of  the  greatest  public  demand  for  forest  planting  stock  of  all  times* 

Pore st  tree  pianting'-wae  eo  curtailed  during  ,th^  war.  that ^  today  there  i 

is -a  tremendous  backlog  of  requests  for  stock  that  cannot_be  fulTilTed . 

unless  state  nurseries  are  expanded*  -jIn  the  wealthier  States  the  above 
proviso  has  had  no  effect  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  new 
nurseries  because  ample  State  funds  are  "availahle  f  of  this' purpose*  ■  ...  : 

However,  in  the  poorer  States  where,  generally  speaking,  tree  planting- ■  ; 

is  most  urgently  needed,  the  proviso  Has  retarded  nursery  "expansion*  » 

Por  that  reason  it  is  recommended  that  the  proviso  be  elimina-ted*  :  -  c  ' 

. ' ■  h  ..  '  : I 

•  (Continued  oh  next  page)-  ^  | 

••  ,  ;  ■  I 
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ITMIZATIOU  Oi’  ESTIMATES 

Approprie-tion;  Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation 


Funds  Aval Table  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate 

194s 

:  Budget 
estimate 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . . 

Allotted  to  "Extension  Service"  . . 

ReimlDursements  for  services  performed 
Payments  received  from  non-Federal 

$S09,500 

-106,343 

14,069 

7.331 

$809,500 

-106,343 

-$14,069 

-7,331 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursement  s) 

724,557 

703,157 

-21,400 

Obligations  by 

Objects 

197,830 

23,207 

600 

i,4oo 

4,000 

500 

13,620 

3.000 

459.000 

-338,327 

-2,793 

-600 

-1,600 

-1,500 

-500 

-18,380 

-9,000 

+351,300 

Forest  Ser' 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  c o .  • 

02  Travel  ,...c«®ooocc.o . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  c,o. 

04  Communication  services  . . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . . . 

07  Other  contractual  services 

OS  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions! 

/ice 

536,157 

26,000 

1,200 

3,000 

5,500 

1,000 

32,000 

12,000 

107,700 

Grand  total  obligations  t 

Reimbursement  for  services  performed  ..  t 
Payments  received  from  non-Federal  j 

sources  a  ^  . . .  2 

724,557 

-14,069 

-7.331 

703,157 

.-21,400 

Total  ava,ilable  (exclusive  of  : 

reimbursements)  ^ .  a  »  2  703*157 

703,157 

Allotment  to  Extension  Serv 

ce 

01  Personal  services  ........a.. . . 

02  Travel  a .  .0  a  .o. . 

Grand  total  obligations 

Allotted  from  "Farm  and  Other  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation,  Department  of 

Agricult^lre"  . . . 

Total  available  ,.o. t 

104, 242 
2,101 

104,242 

2,101 

106.343 

106,343 

— 

-106,343 

-106.343 
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STAmS  CF  PROGRAM  "  ' 

Current  Activities;  Three-fourths  of  this  country's  commercial  quality 
forest  land  is  privately  owned.  These  are  potentially  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  most -accessible  parts  of  our  forest  area,  tie  must  continue  to 
depend  on  “privately  owned  forests  for  the  bulk  of  our  forest  products. 

Vie  will  not  get  adequate  supplies  of  forest  products  from  privately 
owned  forests  unless'  we  ;make  to  effort  to  grc.w.. timber  as,  a  crop.  '  We've 
been  relying  heavily,  so  far,  on  the  old-growth  forests  that  came  with 
the  country  when  we  settled  here.  Conscious  effort  means'  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  new  crop  of  timber  when  we  cut  the  remaining  old-growth 
or  the  volunteer  second-growth. 

As  of  today  we  are  not  making  that  effort.  Some  fnrest  properties 
are  well  managed  but  the  total  acreage  is  small'  in  comparison  with 
the  345  million  acres  of .  coiiimercial  fore'st'-in  private-  ownership, 

Three'-f ourths  of  the  345  million  acrea-  is  in'- small  ownerships-- 
mainly  in  individual  holdings  of  legs  than  100  acres «  The  crux  of 
the  nation's  forestry  problem  is  in  these'  small  ovmerShipSo  At 
present,  71  percent  of  the  timber  cutting  on  these  small  forests 
makes  no  provision  for  future  timber  crops;  on  only  4  percent  of 
the  cutting  area  is  there  adequate  provision  for  future  crops. 

This  appropriation  is  the  major  - -essential  Ijr  the,  only--effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  improve  management  of  privately  ovwied  forest 
lands.  It  attempts  to  cover  all  size  classes  of  private  ownership 
but  is  aimed  chiefly  at  the  4-l/4  million  small  ‘forest  holdings.  In 
F,Y.  1947  the  Federal  Government  spent'  ,.'>809,500  and  state  agencies 
spent  ^il, 677, 000. 

The  work  --under  this  cooperative  program  falls  into  three  broad 
categories : 

(1)  Cooperation  with  states  in  distribution  of  forest- 
trees  for  farm  v/oodland  planting. 

(2)  Cooperation  ?/ith  states  for  extension  activities  in 

farm  forestry.  •  ,  ,  . .  ■ 

(3)  Cooperation  v/ith  states  and  with  timber  land  ovmers 
-  fqr  a  service  program  of  technical  assistance  in 

forest  management. 

Selected  Examples  of  xiecent  Progress 

1«  Planting  (Forest  Service);  In  *1946  the  demand  by  farmers 
for  planting  stock  T,/as-  still  far  in  excess'  of  the 
43,146,000  seedlings  and  transplants  produced  under  the 
cooperative  program  by  42  states' and  2  territories ,  Factors 
res-pricting  production  are  lack  of  operating  funds,  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  the  lag- of -four  or  five  years  in  tJringiqg  some 
species  to  plan table  -  age j  The  states  are  expanding  their 
output  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  nursery  facilities  v/ill  permit. 
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They  are  enlarging  existing  nurseries  and  establishing  nev; 
ones.  They  are  using  machinery  and  chemical  weed  killers  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  hand  labor,  .  From  1945  to  1946-  the  in-  • 

■  crease  in  tree  output  v;as  14  percent.  It  is  'es-timaLte'd 'that 
the  1947  output  was  increased  another  27  percent,  ,  ^Iven  so, 
the  nursery  sto.ck  available,  in  1947.  v/as  short  of  mee-ting  the, 
demand  by  about  50  percent. 

2,  Extension  Forestry  (Extension  Service);  .  The  extension  • 

foresters  provided  by  this  activity  ’’educate"  the  small  ; 
ovmer,  particularly  the  farmer,  to  the  need  for  applying 
improved  forest  practices  in  the  management  of  his  .woodland*. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  helpful  contributions  the  extension 
foresters  are  now  making  is  in  the  field  of  farm  building 
construction.  The  state  specialists  are  a  valuable  link  in 
assisting  farmers  to  convert  farm  timber  to  much  needed  build¬ 
ing  materials ,  Labor  saving  equipment,  such  as  .efficient  hand 
ahd  power  tools,  tree  planting  machines,  and  a  machine  for  ■  ,  . 

tapping  maple  trees,  is  being  demonstrated  by  extension  workers 
The  extension  foresters  also  promote  the  .use  of  tree  planting 
stock  produced  by  the  state  foresters,  in  state  nurseries,. 

The  increasing  interest,  in  4-H  forestry  club  \;ork  is  creat¬ 
ing  additional  demands  on  extension  foresters.  Closely  allied 
to  the  forestry  phase  of  this  v/ork  and,  of  cpming  importance  - 
are  activities  in  fish  and  v\rildlife,  and  water  and  soil  con--, 
servation.  Forestry  specialists  are  qontributing  to  these  , 
allied  projects.  Also,  they  have  made  significant  contr-ib-u-. 
tions  to  the  Farm  Safety  Program, 

The  follov/ing  summary  shoi.'s  the  number  of  farmers  v/ho  were 
assisted  in  farm,  forestry  i/ork  by  extension  v/orkors  through 
group  dem.onstrations ,  meetings,  etc.,  and  the  number  of 
counties  reporting; 


Number 

Nuimber  of  local  leaders  assisting  in  !  ’ 

forestry . . . .  21,539 

Number  of  farm.crs  assisted  this  year  - 
In  reforesting  now  areas  by  planting 

with  sm.all  trees  . . 48,806 

In  planting  windbreaks  or  shelter- 

bolts  . )  23,388 

In  making  improved  thinnings,  wcodings, 

or  pruning  of  forest  trees  ........  26,814 

nth  scldction  cutting.. . , . . .  24,234 

With  production  of  naval  storos......  4,345 

‘nth  production  of  maple -sirup  prod¬ 
ucts  . .  3,676 

In  timber  estim.a ting  and  appraisal  ,.  19,475 
Number  of  comm.unities  in  v/hich  marketing 

of  forest  products  conducted  . . 5,498 


Counties 
Reporting  Work 

lj.453 


1,806 


1,151 

1,449' 

1,336 

101 

178  ■ 
1,328 

709 
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Humber  of  farmers  cooperating  this  year  in 

prevention  of  forest  fires  . 590,267  1,270 

Four-H  forestry  projects  -  total  enrollment  .  18,807 

Number  completing ■ pro jects  . .  13,589 

Four-H  Club  members  receiving  definite 

training  in  forestry  . . .  94,171  1,089 

Four-H  Club  members  receiving  definite 

training  in  wildlife  . .  .  .  o  .  .  . . .  ,  . .  . . .  138,844  1,463 

Number  of  farmers  assisted  this  year  in  - 

The  construction  of  farm  buildings  67,587  2,417 

Remodeling  or  repairing  farm  buildings  ....  79,136  2,279 

Number  of  families  assisted  this  year  in  - 

Removing  fire  and  accident  hazards  519,423  1,942 


3,  Technical  Assistance  in  Forest  Ivfeinagement  (Forest  Service): 

The  demand  for  this  direct-on-the-ground  type  of  assistance 
where  the  small  woodland  oiAnier  is  assisted  by  a  local  forester 
was  so  great  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  v;ith  2,673  unfilled 
requests  for  service.  More  than  91  percent  of  these  woodland 
OT/ioaers  requesting  assistance  accepted  recommendations  of  the 
foresters  and  made  appreciable  progress  in  placing  their  v/ood- 
lands  in  better  condition  to  grow  future  timber  crops.  Although 
there  are  only  154. of  these  project  foresters ' (39  states  have 
one  or  more)  the  accomplishments  for  F.Y.  1947  are; 

13,531  owners  assisted  in  applying  improved  management 
practices  on  1,576,888  acres  of  w'oodland, 

5,642  owners  made  improvement  and  harvest  cuttings  on 
210,468  acres, 

139,466  acres  of  young  timber  were  saved  from  premature 
harvest, 

502,000,000  board  feet  of  sawtimber  and  other  forest 
products  were  cut  and  sold,  contributing  ^7,805,105  to 
the  gross  farm  income. 

This  wa.s  50,000,000  board  feet  and  ^1,712,606  in  excess 
of  F.Y.  1946  sales  and  ,/6,761,227  more  than  when  the 
projects  v/ere  started  in  1942. 

In  addition,  farm  foresters  advised  and  assisted  ovners 
in  harvesting  other  forest  products — for  example,  6,870 
barrels  of  gum  naval  stores  and  136,289  gallons  of  maple 
syrup. 

Timher  buyers  and  small  sawmill  operators  continue  to  endorse 
these  woodland  management  projects  and  keep  in  close  contact 
with  local  foresters.  More  and  more  mill  operators  are  now 
suggesting  to  the  v/oodland  ov.nor  that  ho  get  the  advice  of 
the  forester  before  cutting  or  selling  any  timber.  The 
progressive  millman  is  beginning  to  see  a  future  to  his  own 
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business  v;hen  woodlands  are  mo.naged  so  as  to  produce  continuous 
crops  Ox  quality  timber.  ' 

Accomplishment  to  -datej  however,  is' small  in  comparison  v^ith 
the  size  of  the  job — 261  million  acres  in  4-l/4  million 
separate  holdings,  -  To  cover  the 'ground  one  time,  and' do  it 
within  10  years,  v/ould  require  about  2,000  foresters. 

The  large  and  modium-sized  privately-owned  timber  lands  which 
constitute  25  percent  of  our  345  million  acres  of  privately- 
owned  commercial  forest  land  constitute  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  problem  so  far  as  technical  forestry  assistance  is 
concernod,  .  . .  ' 


‘Those  larger  landovmcrs  usually  operate  la.rge  wood-industries 
such  as  saTJmills,  remanufacturing  plants,  and  pulp  mills, 
I'/Iany -of  them  can  and  do  employ  foresters  full  timo  or  hire 
consultants-  part-time.  Public  assistance  to  this  cwiership 
■group  is  restricted  mainly  to  highly  specialized  advice  and 
guidance  to  company  and  consulting  foresters.  This  is  a 
small  but  important  part  of  this  cooperative  program. 

Half  the  lumber  cut  in  this  country  comes  from  some  40,000 
small  saiwnills  i/diich  are  not  members  of  trade  associations 
and  have  no  way  to  get  the  technical  advice  and  information 
that  v/ould  increase  mill  efficiency,  reduce  waste  and 
generally  improve  their  operations,  except  through  the 
program  of  Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation. 
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(k)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  National  Forests 

Appropriation  Act,  194S . . . . . .  .o  $750,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . .  o  c. .  p ....  o..,. .  900»000 

Decrease,  1949  (reduction  in  the  level  of  the  I949  acquisition 

program)  -250,000 


PEOJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1947 

I^S 

( estimated) s 

1949  ; Increase  or 

(estimated);  decrease 

1,  Acquisition  of  lands; 
for  National  Forests  : 

$2,5S0,133 

$750,0001 

$500, 000;-$250, 000(1) 

Unobligated  balance  p,.? 

9,S67 

- ; 

- 1  -  - 

Total  appropriation  ; 
or  estimate  . ; 

2,590,000 

750,000; 

500,000; 

DECREASE 


(1)  The  decrease  of  $2508000  will  he  met  hy  curtailing  purchases  of  land 
for  National  Eorests*  The  land  purchase  program  was  discontinued  during 
the  war,  hut  was  resumed  in  1947  and  continued  in  194Sc  The  1948  funds 
are  being  used  to  purchase  approximately  115^000  acres  of  the  remaining 
acreage  (23»S44,122)  needed  to  complete  purchase  unite  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  National  Forest  Hesex'vation  Commission,  It  is  estimated 
that  75*000  acres  will  be  purchased  during  1949« 


ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation;  Acquisition  of  Lends  for  National  Forests 
Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 


Estimate 

1948 


;  Budget 
•  e  stimate 

s  1949 


Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 


Appropriation  or  estimate  ; $750 ? 000  ?$500 > 000 

Total  obligations  ,  c  o » .  »  75O9OOO*  500*000 


-$250,000 


■250,000 


Obligations  by  Objects 
Standard  Classification  ; 


01  Personal  services  c, 

02  Travel  ^ . 

03  Transportation  of  things 
04  Communication  services  ,.00^., 
05  Rents  and  utility  services 
07  Other  contractual  services 
08  Supplies  and  materials  » 

09  Equipment 

10  Lands  and  structvires  p,,.<,oop. 
Total  available  .,c,. 


$76, 95s; 

$53,435; 

•“$23,523 

13.177; 

6,300: 

-6,877 

500 ; 

300 ; 

-200 

600 : 

200: 

-4oo 

1,0002 

600 : 

-4oo 

600 ; 

400: 

-200 

11,337: 

5,000: 

-6.337 

5*828: 

2,500: 

-3.328 

640,000; 

431.265; 

-208.735 

750. 000; 

500,000; 

-250,000 

1-:; 
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:  STATUS'. OF  PROGRAM  • 


This  appropriation  is  proYided  to  acquire  lands  for  the  protection  of 
the  watersheds-  of  navigable  'Streams,  and  for  the  production  of  timber 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Weeks  law  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  96l) ,  as  amended  by  the 
Acts  of  June  7,  1924  (43  Stat.  654)  and  March  3,  1925  (43  Stat.  1215). 

There  now  exist  72  national  forests  and  purchase  units  situated  in  31 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  within  which  acquisition  of  lands  under  the 
above  acts  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation'  Com¬ 
mission  and  in  v;hich  lands  still  remain  to  be  acquired;  in  eight  of 
these,  land  acquisition  has  been  deferred  for  lack  of  funds  or  await¬ 
ing  development  of  conditions  favorable  to  initiation'  of'  an  acquisition 
program.  'With  a  few  exceptions,  the  purchase  units  established  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  comprise 
lands  v;hich  were  all  or  nearly  all  in  priyate  ownership  at  the  tim'e  of 
approval.' 

Within  the  aforesaid  purchase  units  22,305,745  acres  have  been 'approved 
for  purchase  or  have . national  forest  status  through  donation,  transfer, 
exchange, 'of  otherwise;  23,993,000  acres  of  lands  deemed  chiefly 
valuable  for  forestry  and  watershed  purposes  still  remain  to  be  ac¬ 
quired.  The  unacquired  lands  in  large  measure  are  principally  valuable 
for  timber  grow/ing  or  for  watershed  protection.  Many  of  them  have 
been  heavily  'logged,  unwdSely  cultivated,  or  otherwise  impaired.  Most 
of  them  should  be  in  public  ownership  to  assure  that  they  will  be  so 
managed  as  to  contribute  optimum  benefits  to  streamflovr  regulation  and 
timber  production. 

Purchase  work  under  the  above  cited  acts  wns  initiated  in  1911  in  the 
Appalachian  regions  of  New  England  'and  w'estern  North  Carolina,  Luring 
the  ensuing  36  years  it  has  been  ex’tended  further  throughout -the  Ap¬ 
palachians,  to  the  Piedmont  and  southern  pine  areas,  the  central  hard¬ 
woods  region,  the  Ozark  plateau,  the  Lake  States  and,  td  a  minor' 
degree,  the  western  Douglas-fir,  pine  and  redwifood  areas.'  In  all' 'hut 
five  of  the  36  fiscal. years  1911  to  1947,  inclusive,  congressional  ap¬ 
propriations  or  allotments  .through  executive  orders  have  been  inadd 
available.  During  and  immediately  after  the  wars,  of  course, . appro¬ 
priations  for  such  w/ork  were  curtailed  or  eliminated.  For  fiscal  year 
1947  Congress  appropriated  $:3,600,000;  for  fiscal  year  194S  |;750,000. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of  the  existing  purch-ase  p/ 
■units  as  of  June  30,  194T  and  progress  expected  in  fiscal  year  1943; 


Hot  to  ,be 

•Acquired  Acquirable 


Grpssj^j 

(Acres, 


f 


Purchase  Units  as  of 


6/30/47  .  (72) 


53,495,075  7,196,391  46,298,684 


Acquired  by  purchase, 
exchange,  donation,  '  ■  ’ 

transfer  from  other 
Federal  Agencies  and 
reservation  from  the 

Public  Domiain  as  of  6/30/47  .  ...  . . .  .  .  2.2,305 ,745 

Balance  to  be  acquired  as  of  , 

6/30/47  to  complete  purchase  units  . .  23,992,939 

Estimated  acquisition  during  F.Y*  1948  .  . . . 115.000 

Balance  estimated ' to.  be ' acquired  as  of  6/3O/48  .....  23,877,939 


1  /  ■  •  ■  ;  • 

-/The  above  figiires  are  subject  to  a  final  check  of  reports  for 
F,  Y.  1947 


It  is  estimated  that’ fiscal  year  1948  appropriation  wall  permit 
acquisition  of  about  115,000  acres.-  Preference  will  be  given  to  Units 
in  wihich  purchase  work' has  been  started  and  to  tracts  which  serve  to 
consolidate  existing  government-' ownership  in  the  interest  of  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  management  of  the  national  forests.'  Dispersed 
public  ownership  leads  to  higher  ..;.un it  costs  of  protecting  and  managing 
the  government  lands,  and  to  some  extent  decreases  the  effectiveness 
of  good  management  practices  on  such  lands  since  ■  the  i'ntervening 
private  areas  remain  subject  to  over-cutting,  unwise  cultivation, ■ 
over-grazing  or  other  detrimental  practices.. 
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(l)  Acquisition  of  Lands  from  National  Forest  Receipts 

Appropriation  Act ,  1948 . .  $l42 , 000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . .  142,000 

Change,  1949  . . o. "  :'I 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

•  qliV  ■  1948 

^  '  .’(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1,  TJinita  and  Wasatch  National 

. 

Eorests,  Utah  »».»..... 

$11,606: 

$40,000 

$40,000 

2.  Cache  National  Eorest,  Utah  c»..c. 

8,891: 

10,000 

10,000 

3e  San  Bernardino  and  Cleveland 

; 

National  Eorests,  California — River¬ 

: 

side  Co-unty 

14,654? 

22,000 

22,000 

4,  Nevada  and  Toiyabe  National 

: 

Eorests,  Nevada 

4,081: 

10,000 

10,000 

5,  Angeles  National  Eorests, 

: 

California  ».»,»..»..o.»o..»»..oo.. 

17,6062 

20,000 

20,000 

6.  Cleveland  National  Eorest  in 

; 

San  Diego  County,  California 

- 

5,000 

5,000 

7.  Sequoia  National  Eorest,  California 

789? 

35,000 

35.000 

Unobligated  balance  »»of..n».o» 

80,390? 

-  - 

-  ..... 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  .... 

138.0171 

142,000 

142,000 

ITEMIZATION  OE 

ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Acquisition  of  Land  from  National 

Eorest  Receipts 

Eunds  AvailPhle  for  Obligation 


Item 


"^Estimate  ’ 

;  194s  : 


Budget  : Increase 
estimate?  or 
1949  ? decrease 


(~) 


Appropriation  or  estimate  c  $l42,.000s$l42, 000s 

Total  obligations  o .... o . o..o« ;  142, 000^  142,000? 


Obligations  by  Objects? 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services 

02  Travel  o., . 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

10  Lands  and  structures  «.».»»»» ».o». » 


12,000s  12,000s 

1,960s  1,960: 

50:  50s 

127 » 990-  127.990- 


i  142,000;  142,000; 


Total  available  , , . 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  purcha'se  of  lands  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  seven  special  acts  of  Congress  enumerated  in  the  appropri- , 
ation  item.  These  acts  v.ere  passed  with  the  support  and  concurrence 
of  local  people  so  that  certain  private  lands  intermingled  with  exist¬ 
ing  national  forest  lands  could  be  acquired  and  placed  under  national 
forest  administration.  These  lands  are  not  in  the  drainages  of  navi¬ 
gable  streams,  and  therefore  cannot  be  acquired  under  the  liVeeks  law 
of  March  1,  1911.  They  frequently  are  subject  to  forms  of  misuse  such 
as  clear  cutting  of  timber,  overgrazing,  removal  of  brush  cover,  etc., 
which  lead  to  soil  and  resource  depletion  and  which  minimize  or  neu¬ 
tralize  the  protection  and  management  practices  carried  out  on  sur¬ 
rounding  national  forest  lands.  In  the  Southern  California  areas, 
occupancy  and  use  of  interspersed  private  lands  may  create  fire  haz¬ 
ards  which  threaten  not  only  these  tracts  but  also  large  areas  of  sur¬ 
rounding  publicly  owned  and  protected  watershed.  Portectlon  and  man¬ 
agement  of  such  lands  as  part  of  the  national  forest  is  recognized  as 
highly  desirable  by  local  communities,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  erosion  prevention  and  flood  control.  The  authorizing  acts  pro¬ 
vide  that  certain  proportions  of  the  receipts  of  the  specified  national 
forests  may  be  appropriated  and  used  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands. 
Since  otherwise  25  percent  of  these  receipts  would  be  distributed  to 
the  counties,  such  provision  in  effect  means  that  the  counties  contrib¬ 
ute  one-foiirth  of  the  cost  of  the  acquired  lands. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  purchase  program  under 
this  appropriation: 

Purchases  of  Land  under  the  Forest  Receipts  Acts 


State  and 

Purchase  Unit 

Acquired  to 
6/30/47 
(Acres) 

Estimated 
Balance  to 
be  acquired 
(Acres) 

Appropriation 
available  in 
F.Y.  1943 

Estimated 
acreage  to 
be  bought 
in  1918 

UTAH 

Uinta-Vv'asatch 

83,606 

66,000 

$  40,000 

8,000 

Cache 

9,706 

116,000 

10,000 

2,500 

NEVADA 

Nevada-Toiyabe 

7,363 

54,000 

10,000 

2,000 

CALIFORNIA 

Cleveland-SanBer- 
nardino  (Ri\’'erside 
County) 

4,015 

78,000 

22,000 

5,000 

Angeles 

440 

27,500 

20,000 

800 

Cleveland- (San  Diego 

County) 

91,000 

5,000 

1,000 

Sequoia 

3,984 

41,000 

35,000 

3,000 

TOTALS 

109,114 

473,500 

$  ?l42,000 

22,300 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  22,0G0  acre'Si.can  be  acquired  with  the  F.Y. 
I94S  appropriation.  These  will  be  tracts  w'ithin  the  designated  units 
for  which  public  ownership  offers  , the  test  assurance  of  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  of  soil  and  vegetative  grow.th,  restoration  where  necessary, 
and  long  time  management  v/ith  emphasis  on  .w^atershed  and  erbsidn  pro¬ 
tection.  .  ' 


SPECIiOj  ACCOUNTS 


(m)  Payments  to  States  and  territories  from  the  National  Eorest  Fund 


Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . 

$4,548,000 

4,548,000 

PROJECT 

STATEMENT 

Project 

1947 

?  I94g 

(estimated) 

■  igi+g 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  states  and  territories 
from  national  forest  funds 
(total  appropriation  or  estimate 

$3,424,430 

$4,548,000 

$4,548,000 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Acts  of  May  23,  190S,  and  March  1,  191if 
as  amended  hy  the  Act  of  June  30,  '191^»  require  that  25  percent  of  all 
money  received  from  the  national  forests  during  any  fiscal  year  he  paid 
to  the  states  and  territories  in  which  the  forests  are  located.  The 
amount  of  this  appropriation  varies  each  year  in  direct  proportion  to 
national  forest  receipts  diiring  the  previous  fiscal  year, 

(n)  Payments  to  School  Funds,  Arizona,  and 

New  Mexico,  National  Forest  Eund 


Appropriation  Act,  194g  . . . . . .  $49,217 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . .  49 , 217 

Change,  1949  . . . . . . . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMEITT 


Project 

'  1947 

1948  T"  1949 

(estimated)  ^estimated) 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  national  forest 
fund  (total  appropriation  or 
estimate) . . . . 

$39,335 

$49 , 217 

$49,217. 

The  States  of  Arizona  and  Eew  Mexico  are  reimbursed  in  such  proportion 
of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  National  Eorests  within  those  States  as 
the  area  of  land  granted  to  the  States  for  school  p\irposes  within  the 
National  Eorests  hears  to  the  total  area  of  all  national  forests  within 
the  States. 

These  payments  are  required  hy  the  Act  of  June  20,  I9IO  (36  Stat.  562 
and  573)  which  provides  "That  the  grants  of  Sections  tv/o,  sixteen, 
thirty-»two  and  thirty-six  to  said  State,  within  National  Eorests  now 
existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  section  in 
said  State  ,  .  .  hut  said  granted  sections  shall  he  administered  as  a 
part  of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall 
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be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  income  for  its  common-school  fund, 
such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national .forests  .within 
said  State  as  the  area  of  lands  hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  'school 
purposes  v\iiich  are  situated  within  said  forest  reserves  .  ....  may  .bear  . 
to  the  total  area '  Of 'all  the 'Natidhal  Porests ‘within  said ‘State  , 
the  amount  necessary-  fof 'such'payirients  being  appropriated  and  made 
available  annually  frdm  any ‘money  in  the ''Treasury  not  o-therwise  appro¬ 
priated,”  School  lands  are  given  the , same  form  of  management  accorded 
adjacent  national  forest  lands. 

As  soon  after  the  slose  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  receipts  from  national 

forests','-  and  the  area  of  school  lands  in-  the  States- of -Ar-i zona  and . 

New  Mexico  are  authoritatively  determined,  the  payments  referred  tp  . 
above  are  made  to  the  States,  Payments  in  fiscal  year  19.4S  will  b'e  J 

$48,746  to  Arizo-na  and  $471  ‘  to  New  Mey.icOc  'V,.  ,  .  . 

( o )  Roads  and  Trails  for  States^  National  Porest  Pimd 

Appropriation  Act ,  1948  . . . .  $1, 819.,, 200 

Budget.' estimate,  1949  i .  .i  , ........  . . . .  1,819,200 

Change ,  1949  .  . . .,.'.'...,.7.  . . .  .  - 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  ' 


Project 

1947  .  , 

1948  j  ^  1949 

( estimated)  :  ( estimated) 

Roads 'and  trails  for  States,- 

National  Eorest  funds  .v. . . . . .  r  ' 

$1-,-237'.TS7 

■$1,819,200;  $1,819,200 

Prior  year  balance  available  in 

1947  .0.. ........ ....... ........ 

1947  balance  available  in  1948  ... 

1948  balance  available.^ in  1949  ... 

1949  balance;  available  in‘  195^  •  • » 
Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

1.2-37',7S7 

•1,819,200;  T,  819,200 

-15248,405 

+1,580,390 

-1.380,390:’  -- 
+1,360,390:  -1,360,390 
- .  -  +1.360,390 

1, 3^59,772 

1,819.200;  1,819,200 

An  additional  10  percent  of  moneys  received  from  the  National  Eorests 
during  each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end 'thereof  to  be  expended 
by  the -'Secretary  of  "Agriculture  for  the  con  structiriii 'aiid  maintehaiice  of 
roads  and  trails  within  the  national  forest  in  the  states  from  which 
such  pro.ceeds  are,  derived  (l6  U,S.,'C.:  50)  . 


ITMIZATIOU  OF  ESTIMjiTES 


Appropriation :  Eoads  and  Trails  for  States,  Hational  Forest  Fund 


Funds  Availa'ble  for  Obligation 


Item 


Estimate 


1948 


Budget 

Estimate 


1949 


Appropriation  or  estimate . . 

Prior  year  'balance  available  , .  c . , » o .  - . . . » o . . 
Reira'bursements  for  services  performed 

Total  available  for  obligation  » . , . » . .  ^ o . . . « 
Balance  available  in  subsequent  year  . . .  , 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  S)  ..  O  9  ........  c  O  .  O  .  O  .  =  C  .  O  .....  9  o  ... . 


Obligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 


01  Personal  services . . 

02  Travel  . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  .  ....o ......  c  . . 

04  Communication  services  . . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . 

07  Other  contractual  services  .............c. 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . . 

09  Equipment  ................................ 

Grand  total  obligations  . . 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed . . 

Total  available  (exclusive  of  reimburse¬ 
ments)  ........  O  .  . . .  O  ..........  9  .  O  . 


S  $1,819,2005  $1,819,200 
?  1,3^0,390;  1,380,390 
.  44,000:  44,000 

:  3,243,590:  3,2‘t3.590 
;  -1.W.390:  -1.380.390 


•  1.863,200;  1,863,200 


$900,700 ; 

$900,700 

15,000; 

15,000 

18^0002 

18,000 

1,500; 

1,500 

18,000; 

18,000 

336,000: 

336,000 

385,000; 

385,000 

189,000; 

189,000 

1,863,200; 

1,863,200 

:  -44,000; 

-44,000 

1,819,200' 

1,819,200 

StaT^MI^FT  OF  'OBLIGATIOFS  under  SUPPLBffilvTTAL  HJHDS 


Item 

obligations, 

1947 

.  Estimated 

•  obligations, 

■  '■;  194  s 

Estimated 
•  obligat'ionB, 

1949 

Research  and  Marketing  Act^ 

Department  of  Agriculture 

? 

(Forest  Service) 

1.  (Title  1.,  sec.  10a) 
Utilization  research.,., 

2.  (Title  1,  sec.  lOh) 
Research,  other  than 
utilization  research 

\  $100,000 

25,000 

- 

Total,  Research  and 

Marketing  Act. . . . . 

125,000 

Administrative  Expenses, 
Section  392,  A.gri cultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  193S, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

! 

(Forest  Service)  T 

Cooperation  with  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration  in  administration 
of  the  naval  stores  con¬ 
servation  program . . 

$1S,917 

19.513 

$19,513 

Local  Administration^  Sec- 

tion  3SS,  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  193^. 
Department  of  Agriculture 

(Forest  Service.): 

Cooperation  with  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration  in  administration 
of  the  naval  stores  con¬ 
servation  program . 

108,024 

97.5^6 

97,5S6 

Control  of  Forest  Pests, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

(Forest  Service) : 

For  white  pine  hlister 
rust  control  on  national 

forests . . .  . . . 

For  insect  control  on 
national  forest...,, . . 

2,207, 

100,126 

1,97^.650 

100,716 

,  1.97^.650 

101,000 

Total,  Control  of  Forest 
Pests . . . . . 

2,307,712  ; 

! 

=  ■2,075.366 

•  2.075,650 

ay  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  15)49  have  not 
heen  determined. 
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I  tem 


■  r  Estimated  ;  Estimated 

olDrigations.t-oTDligationsi;  oIdI  igations 


>.19^7 


194g 


1949 


Tussock  Moth  Control,  Depar- 
ment  of  Agriculture 
(Eorest  ServiceTi 
For  control  of  tussock 
moth  on  national  forest 
lands i . ■. 


$350, o4s;  ; 


$29,952  ; 


Flood  Control ,  Department  of* 
Agricultui^, -(Forest  Ser- 

vice)  ;  ' 

Preliminary  Examinations 


and  surveys,'  and  works  of; 
improvement  'on  head^faters 
of  streams,  ..including  up¬ 
stream  engineering,  soil 
stahilizatien,  and  reforr 
estation  on  selected 
v/atersheds  authorized  hy. 
various  Flood  Control 

Acts . , 

Reclamation  Fund,  Snecial  > 
Fund,  general  investiga¬ 
tions,  Department  of  the 
Interior— ('Transfer  to 

Agriculture);  For  cooper- 

ative  snow  investigations, 
Frazer  experimental  area,. 


465,088 


1,287,428  $1,512,150 


2,500  ;  16,250 


Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  — 

Advances  from;  National; 
Military  Establishment, 

Department  of  the  Army; 
Army  Air  Forces,  for 
strength  studies  of  vrood, 
plywood,  and  glues  for  use 
in  air-craft  (joint  pro-^ 
ject  with  Navy) e , 
Army  Air  Forces,  for  test 
program  oh  air-craft 
cargo  floor  panels,..,-.,,. 
Army  Air  Forces,  for 
general  research  and 
development  program,  plas¬ 
tics,  glue  evaluation, 
•seasoning,  etc.  ,  for  air¬ 
craft  . . . .  . .  . . 

Army  Air  Forces, for  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  properties  of 

sandwich  materials  and 
other  material . . . 


31,33s 


9,553 


6,3s4 


S5,987  7' 

7 , 000  J 

35. a6  : 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

obi igations , 

obligations 

obligations 

■  1947 

194s 

1949 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

Forest  'Service  — 

Advances  fromt  National 
Military  Establishment, 
Department  of  the  Army: 

,  (Cont 'd. ) 

For  mapping  strategic 

areas  ' . . .  ^  .  ^ ; . . . . . ...  ^ 

Army  Air  Forces, for  strength 

10,000 

studies  of  air-craft  sand¬ 
wich  construction  and, core 

and  bonding  materials  at 
high  temperatures,  , 

Ordnance  Department,  for 

-  ■ 

15,000 

-  - 

solving  packaging. and  con¬ 
tainer  problems,.: . 

■  1^,647 

■  ;;32,i72 

Army  Air  Forces,  for  solving 

packaging:  and  container 
probl'ems . 

'  43; 694 

.  67,312' 

Engineer  Corps,  fo.r  rehabi¬ 

litation  of  Breezy  Hill 
Artillery  Range. 

97,450 

Engineer  Corps,  foT  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  Camp  Rimini  War 
Dog  reception  center. ...... 

Engineer  Corps,  for  protec¬ 

'  ■  735 

_  ' 

,  - 

tion  of  Hunter-Liggett 
mil itary  .reservation,  Cali¬ 
fornia . : . 

'615 

'331' 

Quartermaster ,  for  research 
on  glues  for  furniture, , 
Quartermaster,  for  develop- 

. 6,520 

9SU 

-  - 

ment-'  of  basic,  design,  data. . 
for  fiberboard  in  shipping 
containers . : . . .  . .  o 

20,000 

Signal  Corps,  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  containers  and 
packaging  of  com.munications 

. 

,  equipment"  and  parts .  ^ , 

9,67s 

12 

1  - 

Total,  National  Military 

Establishment,  Department 
of  the  Army . . 

127.639 

371.516 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  .  ■  jolDligations 

'  r;  ■  ° 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  i  . 

Forest  Service;  _  '■ 

Adyances  from ; , Cont 'd.  j 

National  Military  Esta'blishfent ;  A.  .  . 
Department  of  the  Navy  i 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for  .  ;  '  '  - 

strength  studies  of  wood,  ply-: 
wood,  and  glues. in  aircraft,  : 

(joint  project  with  Army),..;.:  '  ‘  '  $63;'53'^' 
Bureau  of  Ships,  for  studies'  5  '  '  ' 

relating  to  the  use  of  wood  '  : 

in  boats . . . . . . .  J  ,  12 , 491''; 

Bureau  of- Aeropautics,  for  ire-  ; 
search  on  fabrication  of  raate-s  '  ;  ' 

r.ials  for  high-speed  naval. 

aircraft, _ _ _ _ _ '  10,813“; 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for  de-A!’.  ’  ' 

velopment  of  adliesives  for  i  '  ’ 

bonding  metal  to  wood . ''  l'l,7l6; 

Bureau  of  Ships,  for  investiga-;: .  .... 

tions  of  the  behavior  of  corah  s  ;  ■ 
p.bsite  laminated  structures,  !  '  ^ 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  .i, .  J  '  '  1_9',  S66 
Fo.'r  mapping  strategic  ?  '  .A  '  .  ^ 

areas  . 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for  ihe  '  '' 

development  of  protection  sys-:  '  ‘  ; 

terns  for  wood  components  of  i  : 

aircraf t » - . . ‘  ‘  5>  1^3 ' 

Office  of  Naval  Reserve,  for.  ; . i 

studies  on  the  dimensionar  :  '  ■< 

stabilization  of '  v^ood T  '  '  -  -■ 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts^:  " .  *■  ;  ■'  ! 

for  dismantling,  transporting,.! 
and  reassembling  fire  lookout''!  '  '  '  ■  I 

towers  at  Farragut,  Idaho/,"/. 

Total,  National  Military  Estab-s  ' 
lishment.  Department  of  the  ; 

Navy. - - - ...  ...  .-.-rvvi'v-v-J/. . 199;^^2 : 


;  Estimated 
S obligations 
i  1948 


Estim.ated 

obligations 

1949 


•$50,000 

12,500 

17.623 

10,284 

10,134 

20,358 

^.357 
24.,  827 


150:087 


^  (Continued  oh  hext  page) 
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Estimated  :  Estimated 

Item 

obligat ions 

obligations : obligat  ions 

19^7 

1948  5  1949 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Services 

Advances  frorai  Cont 'd* 

l 

National  Advisory  Committee  on 

Aeronautics s  Study  of  stress 

concentration  in  nonisotropic 

materials . . . . 

$2,851 

$15,000; 

For  investigations  of  fitireus 

E 

materials  for  sandwich  con- 

struction. . . . . . 

2,317 

12,676: 

Total,  Natio*nal  Advisory  Com- 

; 

mittee  on  Aeronautics . . . . 

5,i6s 

27,676: 

Interior  Department: 

For  protection  of  Cregon  and 

Cplifornia  R,R»  and  reconveyed 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant 

lands  located  within  the 

boundaries  of  national  forests 

23,062 

12,151;  -'"4  ■ 

Relocation  of  Forest  Service 

facilities  on  lands  subject  to 

flooding  from  Shasta  Dam,  i 

California . . . 

1  960 

—  1  -  - 

Reconstruction  of  Forest  Service: 

telephone  lines  to  eliminate 

power  interference  caused  by 

Bmrnpvi  lip  pm  jppt ,  ,  .  .  ^ 

6,Ui8 

3,052;.  . - 

To  cover  cost  of  moving  Forest 

Ranger  Station,  Boise,  Idaho.. 

375 

9.265i 

For  timber  survey,  Hungry  Horse 

Dame  0  . . . . 

5,951 

For  survey  and  study  of  future 

development  in  the  Columbia 

t  ■ 

River  Basin . . 

16,802 

•  ■4,3715 

To  cover  cost  of  protection  and 

maintenance  of  smoke- jumpers 

for  use  on  forest  fires  on 

park  service  land. ............ 

— 

6,300: 

For  fire  protection  Bureau  of 

Land  Management,  public  lands. 

10,684 

25.209: 

Total,  Interior  Department....* 

64,252 

60,348; 

Federal  Works 'Agency ; 

Public  Roads  Administration, 

for  investigation  of  applica¬ 

tions, and  construction,  main¬ 

tenance,  and  improvement  of 

access  roads  to  sources  of 

raw  materials,  . . . . 

107.806 

21.313; 
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■  S  Estimated  :  Estimated 
obligations : obi igat ions : obi igat ions 

1947  ;  194s  s  1949 

Workins  Funds,  A^iiriculture ,  ; 

» 

‘  Forest  Seryice; 

"  .  ; 

■ ; 

Advances  from:  (Cont’d.) 

5 

Federal  Power  Commission  . ,.i 

; 

■  For  investigation  and  super-, ‘.  'i 

.  j 

vision  of  Federel  Pov^er  -  j 

. 

-■  Commiss  ioii  pro  jects  . . . . . . : 

:  $1 , 6S9  ? 

$3,130: 

Department'  of  Commerce-:  ^  ..  ! 

Bu-reau  of  Census,  for  collect-  : 

ion  of  forest  products  data..,: 

ioi,7S6j 

67,566; 

..  Office  of  :Pri:ce  Administrations': 

* 

For  use  of  Forest  Service  Faci-? 

• 

0 

lities  in  Alaska  to  provide  : 

fiscal,  personnel,  and  procure-: 

ment  services . 

'  9.4sdJ 

-  -  ■■  i 

'  United  St©.tes  Employment  Service  : 

For  use  of-. Forest  Service  Faci-s 

lities  in  Alaska  to  provide^ 

fiscal,  personnel,  and.  ppocure-s  : 

ment  services. 

,:i',2ooi  ■ 

- 5 

Office  of  Scientific.  Research'' ■ 

. 

and  Development:  ' 

'  -  ; 

For  photostating  secret  docu-  S 

'■i  - 

ments.,...~. . . . ...A.  .A: 

3,S54i  ; 

500; 

_  i 

Office  of  Selective  Service  s' 

Records:  ,  ‘  ; 

'  '  s 

Operating  -civilian  public  '  • 

service  ■  camps  : 

.■  ;l24,ll4i  ■ 

Civilian  Production  Adrainistra-: 

tion:  ‘  .  ,,  : 

Lumber  Division,  for  st-imulat-  ; 

ing  the- production  of  forest 

.  products  needed  in  the  war  : 

effort  . . . .  .  0  t  J 

2,522s 

2: 

_  _ 

„  Limber  and  Lumber  Products- Di-  J 

vision,;  for  gathering  and  fur-; 

nishing  information  on  the  5 

production,  requirements  and  S 

J 

supplies  of  forest -prodLUcts. , 

330,831.5 

2,701: 

-  _ 

Total,  Civilian  Production  .1 

Administration, : 

2,703i 

—  _ 

.  .  •  (Continued  on, next  page) 
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"Item 


obi  igations 

”1947 


Estimated  i  Estimated 
obligat  ions  jobligat  ions 

. 194g  ;  1949 


Working  Fund-S,  Agricultural 
Eorest  Service* 

Advances  from? ( Cont ’d) 

Housing  and  Home  Einahce  Agency 


Testing  and  research  bn  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  systems,  in¬ 
tended  to  facilitate  ■  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Emergency  Housing  programs 

Forest  products  program. . . 

Total,  Housing  and  Horae  Finance 
Agency . . .  . .  •, . 

Tenessee  Valley  Authority; 

For  fire  protection  on  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  land^, , » . . . . , 


Farmers  Home  Administration* 

For  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
and  for  insurance  of  Govern¬ 
ment  prooerty  on  Sublimity, 

Ky.  and  Drummond,  Wisc^, rural 
rehabilitation  pro Jects , . . . . . » 

Commodity  Credit  Corporations 

To  cover  costs  incident  to 
conducting  tests  on  egg  cases. 

Total ,  Working  ilinds 

Cooperative  Work,  Forest  Service^ 
Trust  fund  contributed  by  co- 
operators  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  certain  projects  shown 
below,  which  are  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  Forest  Service 
and  to  such  cooperators j ' 

1«  Construction  of  improvemente 

2.  Maintenance  of  improvements 

3.  Prevention  and  suppression 
of  forest  fires  and  control 

of  insect  epidemics.. . . 

Disposal  of  brush  and  other 
debris  in  timber-sale  oper-j 

ations  and  sale  area  better-s- 
ment.  . . .  ....... . 

5.  Forest  investigations.... 

6.  Administration...... . 

7.  Reforestation . . . 

8.  Refunds  to  cooperators,.. 
Total,  Cooperative  Work, 


4. 


$216,990 

'  87 , 891 


•304,84i 


135 


69 


•-  2 


1,3S4,866 


'$166,003! 
■.  1..90QS 


167.903^ 


73s: 


8T3-,480! 


382,373 s 

390; 000 J 

39.0,000 

428,627; 

439,000; 

430/000 

1,142,058; 

945,000; 

945,000 

1,383,279: 

2,364,000; 

2,364,000 

202,629; 

200,000; 

200,000 

82,359: 

80,000; 

80,000 

10,282; 

11,0002 

11 , 000 

79.452; 

80,000; 

80,000 

3,ni,059: 

0 

0 

0 

■4,500,000 
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,  ,  Item 

lobligat ions 

:  1947 

:  Estimated  Estimated 
; obligations ; obligations 

:  19i--8  :  1949 

Construction  of  Forest  Access 

1 

Roads  to  Standing  •'Timber 

5  5  ■■ 

Trust  fund  advanced  "by  the 

1  .  :  '  5 

National  Housin,^  Agency 

5  1 

through  the  Reconstruction 

5 

;■  ;■ 

Finance  Corpora-tion,  for  the 

:  : 

construction  of  roads  to  5 

ITational  Forest  ^ti^'bgr,  under 
. -authority  co-nt/aiiied-  iii  Sec¬ 
tion  11  of  the  Yrterans  ’ 
Emergency  Act  of  ,19^6  (Act 
of  May  22,  i946‘,]^„l;:-33S).,.. 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Fund,, 
Se-partment  of  Agriculture 
(Forest  ServicTrT 

Cooperating  with  Puerto  Rico 
for  preparation  of  cadastral 
and  base  maps  of  six  Insular 
Forest  Units. . . i  , 


$10,521*331;  $2,156,220' 


93; 


5,90Ti 


Penalty' Mail  'Costs,*  department  of 
Agriculture  (.Allotment  to 
Fores, t  Service  )  ; 

For  cost  of  penalty  mail  pur¬ 
suant  to  Section  2,  Public  • 

•'  •  Iraw  364,  JSth-  c'ohgress  . . . .  .'.'o 

Cooperation  with  American  Repuh- 

lies  (Transfer  from  State  ^ 

Department) ; 

For  training  in  forestry  of 
trainees  from  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  vj .  .  . . . 


32 ,  S3S ! 


46,0005  $49,950 


14', 623-5  3,0^3 :• 


8,230 


TOTAL,  ’OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  FLTTDS, ......... _ 18„  915,'099) 


11,224,0055  8,279,329 


^  Detailed  schedule  for  this  item  appears  under  the  State  Department 
chapter  of  the .Budget^ 
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PASSEITGER  MOTOR  VEHICIES  AIRCRAFT 

Replacements.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  213  cars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  All  of  these  cars  will  he  of  model  19^2  or  older.  The  average 
mileage  will  he  in  excess  of  50? 000  miles.  These  vehicles  have  been 
operated  mainly  over  mountain  roads,  where  surfaces  are  rough  and 
dusty,  grades  are  steep  and  curves  are  numerous  and  sharp. 

Additions  to  fleet.  The  following  paragraphs  explain  the  need  for  nd-di- 
tional  vehicles  and  aircraft  under  appropriation  headings; 

Rational  Forest  Protection  and  Management.  Four  aircraft  are 
included  in  the  estimates  for  19^9  to  he  used'  for  fire  control 
piirposes.  The  following  purchases  are  contemplated; 

1  Helicopter  . . . . . . $70,000 

1  Cargo  plane,  Roorduyn  Horseman  type  .  17,000 

2  Reconnaissance  planes,  Beechcraft 

Bonanza  type  ....o...,.  17,300 

Total  . . . ...... -  104,500 

The  planned  purchase  of  four  aircraft  will  continue  the  program  in 
effect  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  However,  the  proposed  purchase  of 
a  helicopter  in  1949  will  he  the  first  rotary  type  plane  to  he 
acquired  hy  the  Forest  Service.  Experiments  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Army  have  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  helicopter 
for  fire  control  work. 

Flood  Control.  Three  additional  cars  will  he  needed  at  the  Southern 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  where  an  extensive  program  of 
flood  control  surveys  is  to  he  undertaken  in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 


-  z 

PBUALTYMAIL  ESTIMATE . 

Sec.  2,  Public  Law  364,  ygth  Congress 
..(Allotment  to  Forest  Service) 


194s'"  ■■ 

:  Increase  (+) 

:  1949  over 

1949  :  1948- 

Pategpry  1 . . . . . , 

$4,743 

$7,000 

$7,500;.  +$500  .. 

Category  2,  ...... 7 .............. . 

28.095^ 

39,000 

42,430:  +3,430 

Total , . , . .  *. . . . . . . 

A32.S38 

46-,-oob 

-  4.9v950;  +3,950(1) 

(l)  An  increase  of  $3950  composed  of  5 


(a)  $3430  to . meet  increased  costs ’ to  the  Post  Office  Department  of 

handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  OfficO  Department  has  advised 
that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty 
mail  in'l949''will  be'at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  thousand  pieces 
of  mail,’  an  increase' of  $1,40  per '  thousand  over  the  rate 
.  ,  .  ,,  _ applicable.  ,to  194$  mailings, 

(b)  .^$300  to  cover  the  cost  of  additional  mailings  result ing  from 

increases  proposed  in  1949  including  those  for  handling  an 

expanding. timber  sales  business,  strengthening  pang e .manage¬ 
ment,  and  for  establishment "of  a  forest  research  center. in 
Alaska. 

Category  1  consists  of  material  mailed  in  response  to  'specific  requests 
for  processed  material  or  in,  .reply  to,  specific  problems  that  have  been 
'raised,  thus  facilitating  prompt  replies  and  reducing  the  number  of 
individual  letters  which  would  other\ifise  be  necessary.  The  material 
distributed  contains  the  results  of  Forest  Service  research  work  and 
information  of  the  availability  of  stumpage,  planting  methods,  range  for 
domestic  livestock,  revegetation  of  depleted  ranges,  timber  marketing, 
opportunities  for  rental  or  acquisition  of  forest  lands,  etc,,  and  is 
made  up  of  farmers’  bulletins  and  leaflets,  technical  and  research 
notes,  map  folders,  printed  fire  control  precautionary  measures,  and 
other  duplicated  statements  for  which  experience  has  indicated  a  steady 
demand. 

Category  2  consists  of  administrative  and  operational  mailings  involving 
the  business  of  the  Forest  Service  which  is  decentralized  to  more  than 
700  ranger  district  offices,  133  supervisor  offices,  10  regional  offices, 
13  research  stations,  23  nurseries  and  81  research  substations,  and  over 
100,000  timber  sale,  grazing  and  special  use  permittees. 
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FOREST  ROADS- AND  TRAILS 


Apprqpria-tion  Act,  ,1948 
ftstiTfiate.-  1949  j 

$16,300,000 

"l5’050,000 

Decrease,  ‘1949  ('■Reduction  in  the  level  of  the  forest 
.  road  deve:lopmertt__.fprJ1949)  . , .  ••_••••  •. » 

-1,250,000 

■PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  -  - 

Project  '  .  - 

•  •  ,  s  .  -  1948  ■-:  ’■  ■  1949 

S;  ■  1947  ■  ,:(estimated)  :  (estimated) 

Increase'  or 

decrease 

1 ,  Fo  res  t  hi  gh-wsy s*.  o  ■ . . . 

2.  Forest  road  develop¬ 
ment  . .  .  i  i  .  o.,  o  , 

j$13;7;48,728:  $5,300,000 j  $5,300,000 

5  13,824,568;-:  11,000,000;  ■  9,150,000 

-$1,250,000 

Total  obligations . . . . 

;■  26,567, 2'9iV' 1-6,300,000;  16,050,000 

-1,250,000 

Net  adjustments.- . 

Total-  appropriation 
'or  e  s  -ti  ma-te  1' 

s  ;-353,069;  .  - 

;  26,2i4,'222';  16, 300, 000;'  15,050,000 

.  -  •  . . - 

.  DECREASE 


(l)  The  decrease  of  |l', 250,000  in  "Forest  road  de:velopment "  -vdll  be  met 
by  a  general  curtailing  of  obligations  for  this  program  in  1949,  Of 
the  $9,750,000  proposed  in  the  estimates  for  1949,  $7,500,000  -will  be 
'  raliocated  for  -the  maintenance  of  existing  roads  and  -trails  o  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  $2,2t5Q,000  -will  be.  required  for  construction  of  approximately 
.  -225  miles  of  roads  to  now  inaccessible  bodies  of  mature  and  o-ver- 
mature  timber. 

>  ••  ITEMIZATION  OF  SSTimTES'  •. 

Appropriations:  Forest  Roa»ds  and  Trails,,.  Forest  Highvayn 
'  ■  :  .Funds  Available  far,  Obliga.tlons, 


Item 

Estimate , 

■  ,  •A.948  . 

•Budget  .  t  Increase  (4) 

Estimate,;  ;  ■  or  . 

1949  decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  Estimate,.., 
Prior  year  balance  available. 
Total  obligations  (inclu¬ 
sive  of  prior  year 
balance  available) . 

$5,300,000 

41,533 

$5,300,000  ;  -  - 

;  -$41,533 

5,341,533 

5,300,000  ;  -  41.. 533 
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Obligations  by-  Objects 


■  A  ■  ... 

Budget : 

Increase  (4) 

Standard  Classification 

Estimate 

Estimate 

or 

■  1948  ■ 

1949 

decrease  (-) 

180  000 

$80,000 

02  Travel  . . . . 

t  2,500 

2,000 

-$500 

04  Communication  services  .... 

100 

— 

-  100 

05  Rents  and  utility  services. 

6,000 

-  3,000 

-3,000 

07  Other  contractual' services . 

5,215,000 

5,215,000 

OR  RiipplifiS  nn  materials . 

*  27,900 

-27,900 

09  ^Iquipment  ; . .  . 

10,033 

-  * 

-10,033 

Grand  total  obliga- 

‘  ti ons 

5,341,533 

5,300,000 

-41,533 

1947  balance  available  in  1948. 

-41,533 

Total  available . (exclu¬ 

sive  of  prior  year 

‘ 

balance  available)..... 

5,300,000 

5,300,000 

— 

Appropriations  Forest  Roads  and  Trails,  Forest  Road  Development 
Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Budget  ! 

Estimate,  ! 
1949  ' 

:  Increase  (4) 

!  or 

decrease  (-) 

Apprnpri ati nn  nr  estimate  ..... 

$11,000,000 

211,493 

75,000 

25,000 

$9,750,000 

75,000 

25,000 

-$1,250,000 

-211,493 

Prior  year  balance  available... 
Reimbursements  for  services 
performed  ...  ...  . 

Payments  received  from  non- 

Feiieral  snnrnes  . . . 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 
.  of  reimbursements,  payments 
from  non-Federal  sources, 
and  prior  year  balance 
available)-.  . . . 

^  11,311,493 

9,850,000. 

-  1,461,493 

-  100 


Obligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 

Estimate 

1948 

Budget 

Estimate 

1949 

Increase  (•?) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

16,235,393 

112,000 

15,761,000 

105,000 

-$474,393 

-7,000 

03  Transportation  of  things 

125,000 

19,000 

60,000 

110,000 

17,000 

58,000 

-15,000 

-2,000 

-2,000 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

07  Other  contractual  services  .. 

335,000 

248,900 

-86,100 

DR  Si^ppl  IRS  and  ma  tcri  al  s  ...... 

2,500,000 

1,375,000 

550.000 

2,100,000 

1,300,000 

150,000 

-400,000 

-75,000 

-400,000 

09  Equipment  . . . 

Tn  lands  and  s tmintimR s 

13  Refunds  awards  and  in- 

demnities . 

100 

100 

-  _ 

Grand  total  obligations  ... 

11,311,493 

9,850,000 

-1,461,493 

Reimbursements  for  services 

Payments  received  from  non- 

Ffidfiral  sources  . . 

-75  .,000 

-25,000 

-  75,000 

-  25,000 

1947  balance  available  in  1948... 

-211,493 

4211,493 

Total  available  (exclusive 
of  reimbursements,  pay¬ 
ments  from  non- Federal 
sources,  and  prior  year 
balance  available)  . . 

11,000,000 

9,750,000 

-1,250,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRA^.^ 

FOREST  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  '  ' 

Forest  Highways 

Current  Activities^.  Section  23  ©f  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921  (42 
Stat.221)  provides  that  appropriations  shall  be  for  two  classes  of  Forest 
Roads,  One  of  these  classes  is  the  Forest  Highways  that  are  of  primary 
importance  to  the  States,  •  counties  and  communities  within  or'  adjacent  to 
the  Nationa.1  Forests.  These  roads  serve  public  traffic.  They  are  sec¬ 
tions  in  State  and  county  systems  ~  80  percent  of  the  mileage  being  on 
the  Federal  Aid  and  the  primary  State  highway  systems. 

The  Forest  Highway  system  includes  23,410  miles  of  which  54  percent'  is 
in  the  West. 

Of  the  approximately  f537  million  expended  on  Forest  Highways  through  the 
fiscal  year  1946,  about  ;ifl56  million  or  less  than  30  percent  was  Forest 
Highv\fay  funds.  About  1115  million  or  21  percent  was  other  Federal  fund's. 
About  49  percent  of  the  expenditure  has  been  financed  by  other  than 
Federal  funds,  mostly  from  the  States.  '  “ 

The  general  plan  for  improvement  of  Forest  Highways  involves  about  13,100 
miles  o.f  grading  and  15,300  miles  of  surfacing  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  .1660  million.  It  would  take  over  22  years  to  complete  the 
work  with  an  annual  construction  budget  of  $25. million.  This  estimate 
does  not  take  into  account  the  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  the 
highmys  over  a  22-year  period,  which  may  be  expected'  to  add  considerable 
reconstruction  and  resurfacing  to  maintain  reasonable  highway  transporta¬ 
tion  service,  ■ 

During  the  fiscal  year  1947  approximately  373  miles  ®f  Forest  Highways 
were  maintained  by  the  Federal  government.  About  '253  miles  of  this  main¬ 
tenance  was  done  on  reads  in  Alaska,  In  the  States,  Forest  Highways  are 
ordinarily  turned  over  to  the  State  for  maintenance  after  two  years  fol¬ 
lowing  completion  of  construction.  The  two-year  period  provides  for  the 
correction  of  slides  and  the  like  that  may  immediately  follow  construc¬ 
tion  work  and  vdiich  constitute  ah' abnormal  maintenance  load. 

On  June  30,  1947  construction  work  was  under  way  on  403.7  miles  and 
during  the  year  work  was  completed  on  projects  totaling'  107.5  miles. 

Current  Progress.  The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1944  authorized  $25, 
million  for  Forest  Highways  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  1946,  1947 
and  1948.  The  authorizations  for  the  three  years  have  been  apportioned 
by  States  and  the  State  Highway  Departments  notified.  Projects  have 
been  selected  under  the  authorizations  for  1946  and  1947,  and  location 
surveys  and  plans  are  completed,  ready  for  contracting.  Construction  is 
held  up  because  only  IjpD,  800,000  has  been  appropriated  from  these  authoriza¬ 
tions  . 
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These  Forest  Highways  form  essential  links  in  the  Federal.^^id  and  State 
systems  within  and  adjacent, to  the  National  Forests ^  Great  quantities 
of  timber  have  been  hauled  from  Forest  “areas • since  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  most  of  it  has  started  toward  its  final  destination  over  timber 
access  roads  but  practically  all  has  emerged  from  and  over  the  main^ 

Forest  Highways.  The  numerous  and  ex;b remedy  heavy  truck  loads  have  been 
highly  damaging  to  many  Fohest  Highways,  .  Increased  traffic  ser.vi c,d..i.s 
also  occasioned  by  the  expanded-  construction  program  of  Forest  Develop¬ 
ment  Roads'-tributary  to  the  Forest  Highway.. system  concentrated  on  truck 
hauling  of  Forest  products.  Improvement ,  of .  Forest  Higfevays  which''are 
links  in  State  and  county  Highway  systems  is  lagging  far  bbhind  the  work 
on  the  connecting  highways* 

Deterioration  and  obsoleacence  o.f  the  highways  are  constantly  adding  to 
the  work  that  must  be  done  to  maintain  a  reasonable  transportation 
service. 

Forest  Development  -Roads  and  Trails  •  •  -  ,  ,  ■  , 

Current  Activities:'  One  of  the  two  .classes  of  Forest  Roads  provided  for 
by  Section  23' of  ' the  Federal  Highway  ..:.,ct  of  1921,(42  Stat.,  221)  is  a 
system  primarily  important  for  the  protection,  administration,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  National ' Forest ■  resources .  These  are  known  as  Forest  Development 
Roads' and  Trails.  They  serve  .the  property  rather,  than  the  inter-community 
and  through  traffic.  -  The  roads  are  of  lower...  standard  than  Forest  Highways 
and  generally  havekearth  or  gr.avel  surfac,es,,  Tjbe  horse  and  foot  trails 
are  primarily  for .  protection.^  against  fire.  , 

The  appropriation-  for  Forest.' Development  Rbadd.  and  Trails  in  the  fiscal 
year  1948  was  $11  million.  Maintenance  is  uhder  way  at  an  'estimated  cost 
of  over  $7  million.  Maintenance  vail  be  accomplished  -on  about  75,000 
miles  of  roads  a-nd  110,000.  miles  of  trails.  The  work  this  year  incl.udes 
the  replacement  of  about  400  old -timber  bridges  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1, 450, OOOo  Gravel  surfacing  must  be  replaced  on  at  least  600  miles  of 
road  at  a  cost  of  about  'ISOOjOOO.  . 

After  financing  the  essential  maintenance  .that  must; be  done  to  preserve 
the  investment  in  the  roads  and  trails  and, to  serve.'the  traffic  bveh  them, 
there  will  remain  less  than  $4  million  for  construction.  This  will  be 
used  primarily  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  about  400  miles 
of  the  most  uhgant  timber  access  roads. 
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Current  Progress; 


Status 

of  Development  Road  and  Trail 

System 

Miles  per 

Estimated 

Per- 

sq,  mi.. 

cost  to 

cent 

Miles 

gross  area 

c®mplete 

DEVELOPlViEWT  ROADS 

Satisfactory  Standard 

39 

53,438 

0.15 

- 

Unsatisfactory  Standard  34 

46,976 

0,13 

$145,400,000 

Non-existing 

27 

37,753 

0.10 

302,000,000 

Total  Required 

100 

138,167 

0.38 

447,400,000 

TRAILS 

Satisfactory  Standard 

S3 

88,015 

0.25 

_ 

Unsatisfactory  Standard  34 

56,054 

0,16 

12,295,000 

Non-existing 

13 

21,076 

0,06 

10,538,000 

Total  Required 

100 

1657145 

0.47 

22,833,000 

Total  for  Development  Roads 

and  Trails 

$470,233,000* 

♦The  estimated  costs  are 

based 

on  pre-war 

prices. 

lo4  - 

PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


Replacements:  It  is  proposed  to  replace  12  cars  in  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
All  of  these  cars  will  be  more  than  6  years  old  on  June  30^  1948  and  the 
average  mileage  will  be  in  excess  of  50,000  miles.  These  vehicles  have 
been  operated  under  practically  all  conditions  of  use  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  mileage  has  been  over  rough  mountain  roads. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL,  DEPARTI'ffil^  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriations,  1948  (including  supplemental) . . . . . . .  $3,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  I949  . . . . . .  9,000,000 

Increase,  1949  (direct  appropriation)  . . . .  $6  ,000,000 


Note: — Although  an  increased  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  is  requested  for 
this  item  in  1949,  it  is  estimated  that  there  v/ill  he  an  increase  of  only 
$3,228,242  in  total  funds  available  due  to  availability  of  prior  year 
balances  of  $2,771,753  in  fiscal  year  1948„ 

SUI'^MARY  OF  INCREASES,  I949 
(on  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


For  preparing  preliminary  examination  and  survey  reports  coo  +$695,323 
To  install  works  of  improvement  on  eleven  authorized 

watersheds  . . .  +2 ,524,9l4 

For  transfer  to  Office  of  Solicitor  for  increased  legal 

services  incident  to  flood  control  activities  0  +8,000 


PROJECT  STATEMEIU: 
(Reflecting  available  funds) 


Project 

s  1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949  : 

(estimated):  Increase 

lo  Preliminary  examin¬ 

ations  and 

i 

surveys  « , . *  0  0 » 0 

:  705,374 

1.375,172 

2,070,500:  +695,32$  (1) 

2o  Works  of  improve¬ 

; 

ment  . . . 

:  2,042,534 

4.377.586 

6, 902, 500:+2, 524^914  (2) 

Transferred  to  * 

s 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 

penses,  Office  of 

; 

Secretary  of  Agri¬ 

culture"  a  c  .  a  .  ,  a  , » 

;  11,000 

11,000 

11,000;  - 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 

penses,  Office  of 

Solicitor"  r .  = . » » . 

:  8,000 

8,000 

16,000;  +8,000  (3) 

Total  obligations 

2  2,766,908 

5,771.753 

9, 000, 000;+ 3, 228, 242 

Prior  year  balance 

available  in  1947 

‘“3.438,666 

— 

— ; 

1947  balance  available 

in  1948  ....acaocca. 

1+2,771,75$ 

-2,771,75$ 

— : 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate  « « . , » , 

:  2,100,000 

3,000,000 

9,000,000: 
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lUCISASSS 


The  increase  .Qf.  $3,, 2285242  in  estimated  obligations  under  this  item  In 
1949  as  compared  with  .1948  consists  .of  the.  following: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $699 imder  the  project  'Preliminary  examinations 

and  surveys,"  The  funds  available  will  be  used  to  prepare  preliminary 

examination  and  survey  reports  on  v/atersheds  where  serious  damag-e  ha:s  ■ 

occured  to  agricultural  and  other  interests,  and  above  flood  control  and 

other  dams  being  constructed  on  various  rivers.,  as  a  basis  for  authorized 

programs  of  watershed  improvement  in  aid  of  flood  controlc 

The  watershed  improvement  programs,  outlined  and  recommended  in 
survey  reports,  consist  of  land  treatment  measures  and  minor  works  to 
reduce  flood  and  sediment-  damage o  They  are  designed  to  increase ■ the 
infiltration  capacity  of  watershed  lands  so  greater  amounts  of  water 
can  be  ..temporarily  stpred  in  .the  soil,  to  sta,bilize  gullies,  field 
waterways  and  small  stream  channels  so  the  run-off  from  watersheds  will 
be  retarded  and  controlled  on  its  way  to  the  rivers  ^and  larger -waterways 
and  to  prevent  erosion  so  the  silt  load  of  streams  and  the  rate  of 
sedimentation  of  reservoirs- will  be  reducedo 


Watershed  works  of  improvement  cannot  be  initiated  on  additional 
watersheds  which  the  Congress  has  authorized  for  examination  and  survey 
until  survey  reports '"6 h'rfhe'm  have' been  completed"  and  programs  of  v/ater- 
shed  improvement  .have  been  .approved  and  authorized  for  installation  by 
the  Cong  re’s  So . .  . .  . .' . . 

During -the  fiscal  year  1949,  preliminary  examination  or  survey  work 
is  contemplated  to  be  under  way. on  the  following  watersheds, , although  if 
the  situation  with  respect  to  relative  urgency of .  watersheds,  changes,"" 
materially  some  adjustment  in  selection  of  watersheds  or  grouping  of 


watersheds  may  be  necessary; 

Allegheny  (UoY„  ,  Pa,,  Ohio) 
Big  Blue  (Kan,  ,  ITebj, ) 

Dig  Sioux  (S«  Dako  ,  Iov;a) 
Brazos  -  (Texas ) 

Des  Moines  (lowa,  Minn,) 
Elkhorn  (Uebo ) 

Gallatin  (Mont, ,  Wyoo ) 
Gashonpde  (Mo,  )' 

Grand ( Mo o ) 

Green  (Ky, ,  Tenn, ) - 
Jefferson  (Monta )  ; 

Kanawha.  (W,  C,  ,  Va,. ,  W,  Ya,  ) 
Kansas :  (Kan, ) '  " 

Lake  Pont  chart  rain  &  Tribs, 
(La,  ,  Miss.  ) 

Lehigh  (Pa,  ) 

Little  (Okla,  ,  Ark,  ) 

Mad  (Ohio) 

Madison  (Mont,  ,  Wyo,  ) 
Missouri  Headwaters  (Mont, ) 


Monongahela  (W,  Yaoj.Pa,. ) 
Hishnabotna  (lowa) 

Obion  (Tenn, ) 

Ohio,  Upper  (Pa,  ,  Ohio,  W,  Ya,  ) 
Osage  (Kan, ,  Mo, ) 

Ouachita  (j^k,  ,  La,  ) 

Red,  Upper  (U,  Mexo  ,  Tex,,  Okla* ) 
Republican  (Col,  ,  Kano  ,  Ueb.,  ) 

Rio  Graj^de  (H,  Mex, ) 

Salinas  (Calif.) 

Sandy  (Ore,  ) 

Saul  Diego  ( Calif #  )  ,  .  , 

Sangamon  (lllc) 

Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 

Savannah  (Ga,  ,  S,  C,  ,  N,  C.) 
Scioto- -Sandusky  (Ohio) 

Smith  (Mom;,  ) 

Sun  (Mont.  ) 

So,  Platte,  Upper  (Colo,) 

Trinity  (Special  Survey)  (Tex.) 
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Missouri,  Above  G-arri son  Dam 
(Mont,  ,11,  D.  ) 

Missouri  &  Minor  Tribs, , 

Platte  to  Kansas  (Ueb, ,  Kan.  ) 


Ventura  (Calif  c  ) 

Virgin  (Hev. ,  Ariz,  ,  Utah) 
White,  East  Pork  (ind.  ) 
White,  Lower  (Ark.,  Mo.) 
Willamette  (Ore. ) 

Yakima  (Wash.  ) 


In  addition,  survey  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  on  most  of  the 
following  watersheds  that  are  not  comnleted  in  the  fiscal  year  19^8j 


Arkansas,  Lower  (Ark.,  Okla,  ) 
Poise  (Idaho) 

Canadian  (Okla.  ,  Tex,  ) 

Cherry  Creek  (Colo*) 

Concho,  South  (Tex.) 

Concho,  North  (Tex.) 
Connecticut  (Vermont,  IT,  H,  ) 
Fountain  Creek  (Colo.) 

Calena  (ill..  Wise.) 

Crand  ITeosho  (Mo,  ,  Ark,  ,  Kan, 
Okla,  ) 

Gila,  Lower  (Ariz. ) 

Gila,  Unper  (Ariz, ) 
Homochitto-Buf f alo  (Miss.) 
Indian  Creek  (Iowa.) 

Kickapoo  (Wisco) 

Little  (Tex, ) 

Merrimac  (N.  H.  ,  Mass,  ) 
Missouri  &  Minor  Tribs,- 
Below  Niobrara  (Neb. ) 


Mojave  (Calif, ) 

Ohio,  Lower  ( Ind, ,  Ill,,  Ky, ) 
Pecos  (N,  Mex,  ,  Tex.) 

Pee  Dee  (N,  C. ,  S,  C, ) 

Platte,  South,  Upper  (Colo.) 
Q,ueen  Creek  (Ariz.) 

Roanoke  (Va,  ,  N,  C.  ) 

Root  (Minn, ) 

Salt  Fork  (Oklao  »  Kan,  ) 

San  Gabriel  (Calif, ) 

Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 

Santa  Maria  (Calif,) 

Sevier  Lake  (Utah) 

Sny  (ill.  ) 

Walla  Walla  (Wash,,  Ore.) 
Wasatch  Front  (Utah) 

White,  Upner  (Ark,,  Mo.) 
Whitewater  (Minn,) 

Willow  Creek  (Ore. ) 

Youghiogheny  (Pa,  ,  Md,  ,  W,  Va,  ) 


The  preliminary  examination  and  survey  field  work  is  done  by  a 
minimum  number  of  field  parties ,  with  anpropriate  technicians  a,nd  special¬ 
ists  in  various  lines  of  work  employed  as  needed  and  assigned  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  problems  of  specific  watersheds,  working  out  of  field 
offices  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  selected  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Stations,  A  small  staff  in  Washington  develops  operating 
policy  and  procedure ,  reviews  field  reports,  assures  coordination  of 
the  Department  's  program  with  proposed  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  of  other  concerned  Federal  agencies,  and  assists  in  putting  reports 
in  final  form  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 


The  preliminary  examination  reports  contain  such  information  as  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  watershed  treatment  -programs,  under  the 
flood  control  acts,  appear  to  be  justified  and  whether  surveys  of  waler- 
sheds  should  be  made. 


The  survey  reports  depict  the  characteristics  of  watersheds;  describe 
their  flood  histories  and  erosion  and  sedimentation  conditions;  provide 
estimates  of  flood  and  related  damages;  give  recommendations  for 
remedial  programs  and  indicate  the  expected  reductions  in  flood  and  re¬ 
lated  damages;  and  include  monetary  estimates  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  installing  recommended  programs. 
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( 2 )  An  increase  of  under  the  project  ’’Works  of  Improvement'^  | 

The  funds  available  will  "be  used  to  help  install  measures  for  run-off  and  1 

watorflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  provention  in  aid  of  flood  control  1 

in  the  11  watersheds  listed  in  Table  I  for  v/hich  watershed  improvement  | 

programs  were  authorized  hy  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^ »  as  pjnendedo 

The  I)epa,rtment  is  carrying  on,  during  the  fiscal  year  19^8,  work  in  ■ 
the  construction  p,nd  installation  of  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  : 
and  soil  erosion  prevention  measures  in  aid  of  flood  control.  Work  pla,ns  i 
have  already,  "been  developed  as  a  "basis  for  this,  and  for  additional  v/ork  ! 
to  he  done  in  the  fiscal  yea,r  19^9<>  watersheds  upon  which  this  v/ork 

will  he  done  are  listed  in  Table  I,  which  indicates  also  the  estimated 
extent  of  the  work  to  he  done  during  the-  fiscal  years  19^8  and^  19^9  hy  | 

the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  two  agencies  i 

of  the  Department  which  handle  the  v;o  rks  of  improvement  programo  I 

( 3 )  An  ihc.rpas-e'  of  $8,0,00  in  the  amount  of  the  transfer  to  "SaJ  aries  ( 

and  expenses.,  .Office  of  the  Solicitor"  to  cover  necessary  legal  expenses 

in  connection  mth  the  flood  control  antivitiesa 


( see  next  page  ) 


. 
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suddenly  impaired  "by  fire  or  other  natural  force  was  authorized  hy  section  7  of  fho  Flood  Control  Act  of  1932? 
as  amende do 
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^  CHAlvTGES.' BT  LAFGUAGE  .  ' 

The  estimates  inqlude  proposed  cha-nges-in  the  language  of  this  item  as  ’j 

follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  material  enclosed  with  brackets ): 1 

Change  ,  'I 

Fo.  .  I 

Flood  control;  *  Provided  further,  That  allocations  of  funds  ! 

1  for  the  fiscal  years  [1947]  194g  and  [194S]  1949  for  works  of 

improvement,  on  individual  watersheds  shall  be  in  the  respective  ^ 

amounts  set  forth  in  the ’Eepartment is,  budget  justif  ica,tions  to- the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  shall  not  be  decreased  except 

as  may  be  necessary  by  reason  of  a  decrease  in  the  estimates  of 
available  prior  year  balances  [^Provided  further.  That  not  less 

2  than  $5^0 {OOQ  of  the  funds  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  watersheds  of  the  Upper’ Mississippi ,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 

3  Rivers  and  their  tributaries]  or  to  carry  out  emergency  measures  ■ 

authorized  by  section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  193S  (92  State  1225), 
as  amende dc 

[Flood  control:  For  an  additional  -amount  for  '*Flood  control”, 
$2,000,000  to  remain  availalle  until  expended,  to  be  available  for  j 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  (in  anamoomt  not  exceeding 
$100,000)  and  works  of  improvement  in  the  watershed  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  its  tri'butarieSo ]  • 

The  first  change  substitutes  the'  year  1948  for  1947,  and  the  year  1949  for  ^ 
1948  to  carry  forward  one  year  the  provision  inserted  in  the  1948  Act  for 
works  of  improvement  on  individual  watersheds. 

The  second  change  deletes  the  provisions-  inserted  in  the  Eepartment  of  n 

Agriculture  Appropriation  Act ,  1948,  and  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  ; 

Act,  1948,  pertaining  to  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  expended  in  the  water¬ 
sheds  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  As  these  provisions  apply  only  to  the  funds  provided 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  their  retention  in  the  language  is  no  longer 
necessaryo' 

The  third  change  modifies  the  proviso  relating  to  decrease  of  allocations 
so  that  .it  does  not  continue  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  basic  flood 
control -laws  relating, to  undertaking  emergency  -  measures  that  may  be  ■ 

needed  to  safeguard  lives  and -property  from  floods  and  products  of  erosion, 
where  a  fire  or-  other  natural  -  element  or  force  has  caused  a  sudden  impair¬ 
ment  of.  a  watershed,  by  preventing  the  Department  from  using  any  of  the  fundsi 
appropriated 'for  the  prosecution  of  woi’ks  of  improvement  for  such  emergency 
measures^  ‘The  Flood  Control  Acts  authorize  the  expenditure  of  not  to 
exceed  $100 ,000  of  such  funds  during  any  one  fiscal  year  for  such  measures, 
(See  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  December  22,  19^4,  Public  Law  534  -  'jZth. 
Congress,  which  amends  Section  7  of  -^ot  of  June  28,  193^5  Fublic  Law 
761  -  75‘tk  Cong  res  So  )  On  several  occasions  in  past  years,  fires  have 
destroyed  the  vegetative  cover  on  critical  watershed  areas  in  California 
and  IdaliOo  Ry  puick  seeding  of  burned-over  areas  by  mustard  and  other  j 
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adaptable,  quick-growing  plants,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  in  a 
brief  time  sufficient  vegetative  cover  to  prevent  serious  erosion  and 
2nin-off  when  rains  occurred.  The  Department  wishes  to  be  in  a  position 
to  act  quickly  in  similar  cases  under  the  above  cited  authority  if  they 
occur  in  the  future. 


ITEMIZATION  OE  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 
Appropriations  Flood  Control,  Denartment  of  Agriculture 
Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

:  Budget  :Increase(+) 

Estimate,  sEstimates,:  or 

194g  :  19^9  : decrease  (-, 

Appropriation  or  estimate  co,*.*,,. 
Prior  year  balance  available  o» 

Transferred  to: 

’’Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture” 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
Solicitor,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ” 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed 
Total  available  for  obligations 
(inclusive  of  reimbursements) 

$3,000,000; 

2,771,758: 

-11,000 

-8,000 

8,300 

: $9, 000, 000: 

-11,000 

-16,000 
.  S  ,300. 

t-f$6,000,000 

;  -2,771,752 

> 

-8,000 

5 

8,921,300 

+  3,220,242 

Obligations  by  objects 


Standard  Classification 


01  Personal  services  .  0 . » 00  . 0 . « . . 

$2,676,840 

$4,046,291 

+  $1,369,^51 

02  Travel  00. ,0.00.000. .<.*<, 

201,000 

315,787 

+  114,787 

03  Transportation  of  things  ......o. 

40,760 

56,225 

+  15,465 

04  Communication  services 

15  ,‘*35 

22,412 

+  6,977 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

55,700 

78,010 

+22,310 

07  Other  contractual  services  .,.,.0 

1,5S2,8S0 

2,527,400 

+944,520 

08  Supplies  and  materials  * . . 

571.943 

883,366 

+  311,423 

09  Eauipment 

248  ,.800 

566,809 

+  318,009 

10  lands  and  structures  .o.,,..,.... 

332,500 

470,000 

+137,500 

11  Grants,  subsidies  and  contribu¬ 

tions  .  0  0  0  0  0  »  0  C  *  (J  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  e  0  0  0 

35,200 

15,000 

-20,200 

Grand  total  obligations  .c,,,,. 

5.761,05s 

8,921,300 

'  +  3,220,242 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed 

8,300 

8,300 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 

reimbursement s)  ,o..o,«o,.o00a.oe 

5,752,752 

2,973,000 
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Status  of  Program 

0'b,iective ;  Pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  lS3^f  a-s  amended,  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con¬ 
ducting  authorized  investigations  and  surveys  of  designated  watersheds 
and  in  applying  measures  and  in  constructing  works  of  improvement  for 
run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  in  the 
interest  of  flood  controls 

Sene rad:  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  193^  gave  recognition  to  destructive 
floods  as  a  menace  to  the  nadiona.1  welfare;  to  the  need  for  investiga¬ 
tions  and  improvements  of  the  v/atersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare;  and  to  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  improve  or  participate  in  the  i mprovement  of  such  water¬ 
sheds  for  flood  control  purposesc  It  pvo\id(rd  i-hat  Federal  investiga¬ 
tions  of  watersheds  and  measures  for  run-off  and  waterflow  retarda.tion 
and  soil  erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  and  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  and  la.ter 
amendatory  and  supplementary  acts  authorized  the  examination  a nd  survey 
of  the  watersheds  of  a  large  number  of  rivers  and  waterways^ 

The  Act  recognized  that,  in  conducting  a  wa.tershed  treatment  program 
on  any  watershed  or  subwa^tershed  in  the  interest  of  flood  control, 
the  Secreta^ry  of  Agriculture  might  find  it  necessary  to  utilize  certain 
land  treatment  and  water  control  mea^sures  of  the  kinds  applied  on  a 
national  basis  under  other  programs  but  which,  for  flood  control  pur¬ 
poses,  would  be  carefully  correlated  and  combined  with  other  needed 
measures  and  intensively  applied  on  a  watershed  or  subwatershed  basis 
to  attain  specific  waterflow  and  run-off  retardation  and  erosion 

■  prevention  objectiveSo  It,  accordingly,  provided  that  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Act  and  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  thereto  would 
be  supplemental  to  all  other  authority  amd  appropriations  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  the  Act  should  not  be  construed 
to  limit  or  retard  the  Department  in  carrying  out  similar  and  rela.ted 
activities  previously  or  later  authorized  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
powers  conferred  on  the  Department  by  other  provisions  of  law  in 
carrying  out  similar  and  related  activities. 

Watershed  Treatment  to  Reduce  Floodwater  and  Sediment  Damage i  Accelerated 
and  excessive  run-off  from  watersheds  of  streams  results  in  floods  and 
erosion  causing  loss  of  life  and  human  suffering;  impairment  of  soil 
productivity;  damage  to  improvements,  crops,  livestock,  and  equipment; 
loss  of  fertile  soil  and  of  usable  water  resources;  siltation  of 
reservoirs,  channels,  auid  ditches;  a.nd  impairment  and  obstruction  of 
highways,  railroads,  navigation,  and  other  channels  of  commerce, 

A  reduction  in  flood  damage  can  be  obtained  by  watershed  treatment. 

Such  treatment  includes  the  wise  use  of  land  and  measures  to  bring 
this  about,  the  care  and  protection  of  natural  vegetation,  revegeta.tion 
of  denuded  areas,  control  of  fire  and  grazing,  use  of  proper  cutting 


and  logging  practices j  wise  husbandry  of  the  soil,  proper  selection  of 
crops,  and  the  use  of  crop  rota,tions,  the  use  of  supplemental  engineer¬ 
ing  devices,  and  the  application  of  other  measures  and  practices  to 
forests,  pastures,  and  croplands,  Work  of  the  Department  has  demon- 
stra.ted  that  such  treatment  will  henefit  both  the  public  as  a  whole 
and  the  landowner,  '  Examinations  and  surveys  of.  authorized  areas., 
looking  toward  such  watershed  treatment  work,  were  started  by  the 
Denartment  in  193^  and  continued  until  19^3  when  they  were  suspended 
because  of  the  war. 

Progress  and  Plan  of  ¥oi-k^  Over  600  watersheds  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Acts  for  preliminary . examination  and  survey,  The 
Department  has  completed  preliminary  examinations  of  159  watersheds,  or 
portions  of  watersheds,  and  has  completed  surveys  of  ISt,  The  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  19^4  authorized  programs  of  improvement  set 
forth  in  the  survey  reports  on  11  specified  watersheds. 

Survey  work  is  under  way  on  the  32  watersheds  upon  which  some  work  was 
done  prior  to  the  war,  ajid  preliminary  examinations  or  surveys  have 
been  started  or  are  plpjaned  on  ^6  others,  A  start  has  been  made  in 
the  installation  of  works  of  improvement  on  each  of  the  11  v^atersheds 
for  which  such  programs  h-ave  been  apuroved,  ’ 

The  Department  plans,  to  maJre  surveys  of  watersheds  where  nrelininary 
examinations  indicate  sufficient  flood  and  sediment  reduction  benefits 
to  warrant  such  action  and  to  examine  other  authorized  wa,tersheds  as 
funds  are  made  p.vaila,blo.  It  also  plans  to  ■orogross  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  works  of  improvement  on  the  11  v/atersheds  where  such  urograms 
have  been  approved,  in  accordance  with  the  schedules  contained  in  the 
approved  reports  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  providedo 

In  view  of  the  important  protective,  rel  ationship  of  watershed  works  of 
improvement  to  flood  control  -and  other  works  in  stream  channels  now 
installed,  authorized  and  contempla.ted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  public  agencies  and  of  the  critical  need  for  protection  of  farm 
lands,  improvements,  crops  and  other  property  from  flood  and  sedimenta¬ 
tion  damage,  the  Department  wishes  to  come  abreast,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  of  complementary  work  in  the  stream  channels  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Depantment  of  the  Army,  and  to  provide  what  ■ 
protection  it  can  to  upstream  areas,, 

In  the  conduct  of  their  work,  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and"  of 
Agriculture  are  continuing  to  integrate  their  examinations  and  surveys 
under  -the  Flood  Control  Acts  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  so 
achieve  a  maximum  of  coordination  in  both  planning  and  action'o  Inte¬ 
gration  is  also  continuing  with  other  agencies.  Federal,  State  and 
locaic 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Summary  of  Appropriations,  1948  and  Estimates.  1949 


'  Item 

Appro¬ 

priations, 

1948 

Budget 

estimates 

1949 

s  Increase  (4) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses? 

Soil  conservation  research... 
Soil  conservation  operations.. 
Total,  salaries  and  expenses 

#1,048,000 

38,000,000 

#1,048,000 

38,000,000 

39,048,000 

39,048,000 

-  - 

Land  utilization  and  retirement 
of  submarginal  land  (Title 

IIIj  Farm  Tenant  Act).. . 

1,600,000 

1,564,000 

-  36,000 

Payments  to  counties,  sub¬ 
marginal  land  program 
(permanent) . . 

206,000 

206,000 

Water  conservation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  projects  . 

Total. . . . 

40,854,000 

40,818,000 

-  36,000 

Deduct  permanent  appropriation; 
Payments  to  counties,  sub¬ 
marginal  land  program . 

206,000 

206,000 

Total,  direct  annual 
appropriation . , 

40,648,000 

40,612 ,000 

«  36,000 

_a/  Financed  from  prior  year  balances. 
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(a)  Soil  Conservation  Research 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  .  |1, 048, 000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . .  c  o,..  o  1,048,000 

Change,  1949  . . .  . . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  'STATEFENT 


Project  . 

1947 

1948 

1949' 

1.  EJrosion  control 

investigations  ......  o,. « 

■  1805.473 

t 615, 900 

$615,900  .  . 

2,  Drainage  and  water 

control  investigations 

■  337,551 

•  264,700 

264,700 

3«  Irrigation  and, water 

conservation  investi¬ 

'■ 

gations  In  Western  areas. 

■  184,313 

133,100 

■  133, lOO 

4.  Water  regulation  in¬ 

vestigation  to  conserve 

the  soil  and  reduce 

fire  hazar'ds  in  the 

Everglades  region,  of 

■■34,300 

34;300  ■  ■  ' 

Unobligated  halance  :  ....... 

'23,881 

Total  aval  lab'le ........ 

1,423,000 

1,048)000 

.  1,048,000 

Transferred  from  "Exporta¬ 

tion  and  domestic  con-  . 

s-umption  of  Agricultural 

. '  '  .  .  - 

commidities^  Department 

of  Agriculture'-’  (for 

Pay  Act  Cos  ts.)  o  . .  .  .  . 

' -  145.000 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  ......... 

1,-278,000 

1,048,000 

1,048,000 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMTES 
Appropriation?  Soil  Conservation  Research 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate  ^ 
1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 
1949 

Increase  (4) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

$1,048,000 

$1,048,000 

_  _ 

Reimbursements  for  services 

performed  . .  o,. . 

1,000 

1,000 

*  - 

Payments  received  from  non- 

Federal  sources  . . . 

15,500 

15,500 

-  - 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 

of  reimbursements )  ......... 

1,064,500 

1,064,500 

— 

: 

Obligations  by  Object 

:s 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  .......... 

$946,000 

33,000 

$942,000 

33,000 

-  $4,000 

02  Travel  . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  . . . 

2,400 

2,400 

-  _ 

04  Commoni  c ati  on  somnoRS  . 

6,400 

10,500 

6,400 

10,500 

_  _ 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

22,400 

22,400 

-  - 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ..... 

33,800 

33,800 

_  _ 

09  Equipment  . . . 

10,000 

14,000 

4  4,000 

Grand  total  obligations  .. 

1,064,500 

1,064,500 

Reimbursements  for  services 

performed.  . . . . 

1,000 

1,000 

Payments  received  from  non- 

Federal  sources  . . . 

15.500 

15,500 

Total  available  (exclusive 

of  reimbursements) ........ 

1,048,000 

1,048,000 

I 

1 

I 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities; 

Need  for  Continuous  Research  Program 

Studies  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  character,  causes,  effects, 
and  extent  of  soil  erosion  and  water  loss  under  varying  conditions  and 
to  develop,  adapt,  and  improve  conservation  farming  practices  and  methods 
which  will  ade-quately  protect  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  nation. 
Farming  the  conservation  way  means  treating  each  acre  according  to  its 
individual  needs  and  using  the  land  in  accordance  vrith  its  capabilities. 
Obviously  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  of  assisting  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  conservation  districts  to  plan  and  apply  conservation,  re¬ 
quires  constant  efforts  to  find  more  effective  and  efficient  ways  to  do 
the  job.  Solutions  must  be  found  also  for  the  new  soil,  water,  and  land- 
use  problems  encountered  from  day  to  day  in  field  operations.  New  work 
areas  often  pose  additional  problems  for  which  answers  have  not  been 
developed. 


Steps  in  Developing  Conservation  Practices 

Developing  and  improvement  of  conservation  practices  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  three  steps: 

1.  Laboratory  and  plot  work  to  develop  basic  information 

2.  Experiment  Station  field  scale  trials  of  practices 

3.  Adaptation  and  testing  of  practices  for  application 

over  extensive  areas . 

The  third  step  is  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  "Operations” 
staff.  Successful  practices  developed  are  incorporated  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of  the  Service. 


Work  is  Cooperative 

The  research  program  is  also  closely  coordinated  vrith  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  other  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies.  The  State 
agencies,  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  cooperate  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  conducting  basic  research  investigations. 
In  most  cases  they  provide  the  land,  laboratories,  office  facilities, 
and  technical  collaboration  as  part  of  their  cooperation.  All  of  the  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  Service  is  correlated  writh  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  of  the  Department,  thus  avoiding  duplication 
and  assuring  desirable  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  on  related  conser¬ 
vation  problems. 
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General  Field  of  Research  Activity 

The  three  general  fields  of  soil  and  viater  conservation  research  being 
conducted  are  outlined  below; 

1,  Erosion  Control.  The  work  conducted  in  this  field  includes; 

a.  Development  of  vegetative  and  mechanical  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  erosion  and  conserving  soil  moisture 

b.  Studies  of  soil  deterioration  by  erosion  and  other  causes, 

,  and  development  of  protective  treatments  ■ 

“  c»  Development  of  improved  soil  tillage  techniques  and 
cropping  systems 

d.  Development-  of  specialized  protective  measures  for  areas 
that  are  too' steep  for  ordinary  farming  methods 

e. ,  Study  of  erosion-resisting  characteristics  of  crop  plants 

fc  Studies  .of  the  effects  of  crops,  cropping  .systems,  climate, 
and  wind  upon  soil  and  water  loss,  and  development  of  con¬ 
trol  measures 

g.  Investigations  to  determine  the  effects  of  conservation 
farming  upon  the  farmers’  income  and  living  standards. 

2.  Drainage  and  Water  Control.  The  work  conducted  in  this  field 

includes ; 

a.  Investigations  to  develop,  ,  test,  and  imiprove  methods, 
materials,  devices  and  equipment  for  drainage  of  agricul¬ 
tural  lands 

b.  Studies  to  determine  the  relation  of  water  runoff,  soil 

erosion,  ■  and,  flood-. floYJ-  to- physiographic  ,  and  climatological 
conditions,  of  the  drainage  area  .and  to  land-use  and  farming 
practices  ,  -  .1.' 

c.  Development  of  safe  hydraulic  designs  for  water-cpntrol 
structures 

d.  Studies  to  devise  .means  for  controlling  sedimentation  in 
reservoirs  and  on  valley  lands  ... 

e.  Development  of  water  management  facilities  to  control  soil 

subsidence.  ,  .  .  • 

3c  Irrigation  and  Water  Conservation.  The  work  conducted  in  -this 

field  includes; 

a.  Development  of  engineering  principles  and  methods  of  control 
ling,  developing,  storing,  and  conserving  irrigation  water 
supplies . 
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b.  Development  of  means  of  preventing  erosion,  siltation, 
and  accumulation  of  alkali  on  irrigated  lands 

c.  Development  and  improvement  of  farm  irrigation  systems 
and  structures 

d.  Development  of  drainage  systems  for  irrigated  land 
,e.  Development  of  efficient  water  utilization  practices 

f.  Snow  survey  investigations  and  analyses  to  enable  fore¬ 
casting  of  irrigation  water  supplies. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

Effective  Pasture  Treatments 

Bluegrass  pastures  in  Wisconsin  that  were  renovated  with  a  field  culti¬ 
vator  and  seeded  to  alfalfa-brome  mixtures,  have  given  60  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  over  untreated  pastures.  This  plowless  method  of  pasture 
renovation  is  carried  out  mth  practically  no  soil  loss.'  Regulated  graz¬ 
ing  must  be  practiced  to  prolong  the  productive  life  of  the  alfalfa  and 
brome , 

Grazing  on  short-grass  range  areas  in  the  West  has  been  improved  by  pit¬ 
ting  the  soil  and  seeding  the  mid-grasses  such  as  crested  wheat.  During 
a  five-year  test  period  in  IJl^oming  pitted  pastures  carried  an  average  of 
one- third  more  sheep,  than  untreated  pastures.  In  1946  the  pitted  pas¬ 
tures  carried  40  percent  more  sheep  and  had  60  percent  more  vegetative 
cover  left  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  protect  the  soil  from  erosion 
than  did  the  untreated  areas.  ■ 


Mulching  to  Protect  Soil 

Farming  systems  which  make  use  of  crop  residues  and  cover  crops  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  soil  surface  from  the  erosion  action  of  rain,  running  water, 
and  wind  have  been  tested  and  adapted  to  field  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  subsurface 
tillage  tools  and  equipment  that  will  leave  the  plant  residues  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  protect  it  from  erosion,  make  a  desirable  seedbed, 
and  not  seriously  hamper  seeding,  cultivating,  or  harvesting  operations. 

The  value  of  legumes  in  the  cropping  system  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
most  satisfactory  stubble  mulch  is  being  shoi/vn  by  each  year's  experiments 
in  Nebraska,  For  exam.ple,  at  Lincoln,  after  two  years  of  sweet  clover, 
the  corn  yield  was  5  bushels  greater  and  Kafir  14  bushels  greater  per 
acre  from  stubble  mulch  subtilling  than  from  plovang  whereas  on  non¬ 
legume  land  corn  yield  was  12.5  bushels  more  on  the  plowed  land  than  on 
the  subtilled  land.  Similar  results  with  corn  were  also  obtained  at 
Hastings,  Nebraska. 
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Crop  Rotation  Increases  Yields 

Land  in  Iowa  that  has  been  cropped  to  corn  each  year  since  1931  yielded 
27.2  bushels  per  acre  in  1946.  Part  of  the  same  land  farmed  under  a 
rotation  of  corn-oats-meadow  yielded'  86  bushels.  In  1943  a  part  of  the 
land  in  continuous  corn  was  planted  to  the  corn-oats-meadow  rotation. 
The  yields  jumped  from  27.2  bushels  to  70  bushels  per  acre  by  1946. 
Thus,  the  influence  of  a  single  rotation  increased  the  corn-producing 
ability  of  the  eroded  land  so  greatly  that  at  the  end  of  the  three-year 
rotation  it  produced  as  much  corn  in  one  year  as  it  formerly  did  in 
three  years  where  it  was  kept  in  continuous  corn  culture. 


Splash  Erosion 

Splash  erosion  is  one  of  several  erosion  processes  that  have  been  found 
to  be  very  harmful  to  cultivated  fields.  Recent'  investigations  show 
there  are  two  types  of  soil  movement  caused  by  rain  storms,  rain-drop 
splash  and  surface  flow.  Rain-drop  splash  is  the  principal  cause  of 
sheet  erosion  which  removes  top  soil  from  the  'surface  of  an  entire  field, 
■■then  falling  rain  drops  beat  on  bare  land  they  tear-  small  bits  of  soil  ■ 
loose,  splashing  them  several  inches  or  even  several  feet  into  the  air. 
Amounts  of  soil  splashed  will-  depend  upon  the  power  of  falling  rain  ■ 
drops  as  they  strike  the  soil  surface,  the  soil  erodibility,  and  the 
protection  that  is  afforded  by  vegetative  and  plant  residue  cover. 

Studies  made  reveal  that  during  severe  storms  more  than  100  tons  of 
soil  per  acre  may  be  splashed.  Methods  are  being  developed  for  eval¬ 
uating  the  quantities  of  splash  erosion  in  various  climatic  and  soil 
regions  and  to  devise- more  effective  methods  for  its  control. 


Economic  Benefits  of  Conservation  Farming 


Benefits  derived  from  conservation  farming  are  being  carefully  considered 
and  evaluated  as  practices  .are . developed,  for  practical  use  by  farmers 
and  ranchers.  All  recommended  practices  are  checked  for  their  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  in  preventing  soil  deterioration  or  conserving  moisture, 
and  a  positive  conservation  value  equivalent  found  for  each  practice. 

Many  of  the  practices  have  been  shown  to  reduce  labor  costs,  fuel  costs, 
wear  and  tear  on  equipment,  and  to  give  substantial  immediate  increase 
in  per-acre  crop  yields  over  ordinary  practices.  Studies  show  that 
crop-yield  benefits  become  more  and  more  evident  with  time  after  the 
practices  are  established.  -  ■ 


Conservation  Research  Data  Published 

A  farmers  bulletin  on  the  latest  developments  in  the  use  of  crop  resi¬ 
dues  in  the  “^Aest  and  another  on  special  conservation  tillage  practices  '- 
in  growing  tobacco  have  been  prepared  for  release  this  year.  Bulletins 
on  "Conservation  Farming  for  Potato  Lands",  "Conservation  Practices  for 
Cotton  Growers",  and  "Soil  Moisture  and  TJheat  Seeding  in  the^  High  Plains" 
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are  now  in  process  of  preparation.  Over  100  technical  papers  have  been, 
published  this  year  on  special  phases  of  conservation  and  several  State 
bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  published  in  collaboration  with  State 
Experiment  Station  technicians. 


An  Inexpensive  IVpe  of  Drain 

Investigations  have  been  continued  to  determine  where  and  under  what 
conditions  mole  drains  will  be  effective  and  economical.  They  are 
proving  to  be  less  costly  to  install  but  are  less  durable  than  tile 
drains.  Studies  conducted  in  Louisiana  on  land  that  had  been  graded 
and  on  which  mole  drains  had  been  installed  increased  crop  yields  on 
sugar  cane  sufficiently  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  work  the  first  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  type  of  drainage  will  prove  suitable  for  many 
tight  soils  that  require  such  close  spacing  of  the  drains  as  to  make 
the  cost  of  installing  tile  drains  prohibitive. 


Water  Control  in  Muck  Soils 

Studies  in  Indiana  of  the  effect  on  crop  yields  of  controlling  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  water  table  in  muck  soils  indicates ‘ that  the  producers  of 
truck  crops  on  extensive  areas  of  muck  land  may  well  afford  to  invest 
funds  necessary  for  w^ater  control  improvements.  Measurements  of  the 
subsidence  of  drained  muck  lands  show  that  loss  of  soil  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  depth  of  the  water  table.  Further  studies  may  indicate 
that  it  is  a  good  practice  to  maintain  the  water  table  above -the  point 
of  maximum  yields  if  the  conservation  of  the  soil  i's  to  be  considered. 


Need  for  Watershed  Runoff  Data" 

In  order  to  properly  design  such  improvements  as  terrace  outlets,  dam 
spillways,  drop  inlets,  and  drainage  facilities,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  maximum  rates  of  flow  and  amounts  of  runoff  for  which  provision  must 
be  made.  If  structures  are  made  larger  than  necessary  money  is  wasted. 
If  designed  too  small  they  frequently  fail.  The  measurement  of  runoff 
from  small  agricultural  watersheds  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
was  continued  during  the  year.  The  wide  variation  in  climatic,  topo¬ 
graphic,  and  soil  conditions  throughout  the  country  requires  studies 
in  a  number  of  locations  that  are  typical  of  various  regions  of  the 
country.  This  data  will  be  of  particular  value  in  farm  pond  construc¬ 
tion  which  is  so  dependent  on  the  expected  flow  from  the  particular 
watershed  involved. 


Control  of  Sediment  in  Reservoirs  and  Streams 

In  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department,-  studies 
were  completed  and  a  report  prepared  on  reservoir-sedimentation  inves¬ 
tigations  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  River  drainage  basins,  California. 
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A  study  was  completed  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  sedimentation  in  the 
water-supply  reservoir  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  The  report  on  this  study 
has  been  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  Division,  An 
analysis  was  made  of  the  hydrologic  data  of  the  Winooski  River  in 
Vermont  to  determine  the  effects  of  floods  on  bank-protective  measures 
installed  in  this  stream  in  1935<.  A  sedimentation  re-survey  was  made  of 
the  Municipal  Reservoir  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  to  determine  rate 
of  sedimentation  during  the  .past  ten  years.,- 

Irrigation  Water  ..Requirements 

The  frequency  of  irrigation  and  the  amounts  of  water  to  apply  at  each 
irrigation  differ  widely  v/ith  the  type  of  crop,  soil,  climate,  site 
conditions,  and  the  length  of  the  .time  land  has  been  irrigated.  Pres-, 
ent  investigations  on  the  ivater  requirements  under  different  side  con¬ 
ditions  show  that  no  general  rule  relative  to  '  the.  frequency  and  amount' 
of  water  to  apply  mil  hold  for  large -areas.  Ultimately  water  require¬ 
ments  vdll  have  to  be  determined  for  each  different  site  condition. 


Canal  Linings  ■ 

A  canal  lining  manual  has  been. prepared  based,  on  studies  conducted  in 
this  field.  Discussions  are  included  on  tfie  economics  of  canal  lining, 
the  methods  of  placement,  and  the  advantages  apd  disadvantages  of.  each, 
type.  The  types  of  linings .  discussed  are  as  follov>rs:  ... 

1.,  Earth  (silt,  loose,  earth,  compact  earth)  '  ' 

2.  Stablized  soil  (bentonite,  soil-cemient,  soil  ; 

resin,  soil-chemical)  . ■  ■  ■  • 

3c  Asphaltic  oil  (sprayed  membrane, .  asphaltic 
concrete)  .... 

4.  Concrete  (monolithic,  granite,  precast)'  ' 

,  -  Water .  Measuring  Device  ,  '  . .  . 

Research,  in  the  field  .ol"  water  ,.measure-ment  has  emphasized,  the  develop-, 
ment  of  effective  economical  forms  f.or'  construction  of  sm.all  Parshall 
measuring  flumes,.  A  portable- form, for' six  and  nine-inch  flumes  has  been 
perfected  that,  has  reduced  thq  cost  ,  of  installing '  these,  flumes  to  $15  to 
$20  which  is  considerably  les’s'.than  they  can  b'e  constructed  from  wood;  or 
steel. 


Sand  Traps 

Three  types  of  sand  traps  have  been  developed  in  cooperation,  with  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Stationo  Model  tests  of  the  Vortex  Tube,  the  Riffle 
Van  Tube,  and  the  Riffle  Deflector-vortex  Tube  were  made,  in  the  laboratory. 
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Several  interested  canal  companies  have  agreed  to  install  full  size  field 
structures  to  permit  the  checking  of  these  laboratory  results  under  ac-  ' 
tual  field  conditions.  One  structure  having  a  width  of  100  feet  and  a 
capacity  of  2,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  will  be  constructed  at 
Selma,  California,  v;ith  the  technical  assistance  of  research  personnel. 


Snow  Survey  Research 


The  snow  survey  research  ■work  is  designed  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
stream-flow  forecasts,  tlien  snow  courses  were- first  established  they, 
were  long  (50  to  100  observation  points).  Often  many  courses  were  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  single  watershed.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  most  of 
these  courses  can  be  shortened  (10  to  20  observation  points)  and  many 
courses  eliminated  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  data.  ,  Accuracy 
of  1947  forecasts  of  stream  flow  based  on  snoT>r  surveys  is  shoiAn  in  the 
follov/ing  table: 


Stream  • 

■  Measuring  Station 

Forecast 
(acre  feet) 

Actual  Flow 
(acre  feet) 

Columbia 

The 'Dalles,  Oregon 

100,000,000 

.  106,470,000 

Kootenai 

Leohia,  Idaho'  ' 

9,800,000 

9,479,000 

Salmon  • .  ’ 

WTiitebird,  Idaho 

6,600,000 

6,047,000 

Snake  ’ 

Moran,  V.yoming  ' 

800,000 

859,000 

Snake  ’ 

Heise,  Idaho 

3,350,000 

3,397,000 

Boise 

Ahone  Diversion,  Idaho 

1,900,000 

1,903,000 

■  'Underground  Storage  of  water 

Some  successful  "work  in  spreading  surface  runoff  for  storage  in  under¬ 
ground  aquifers  has  been  done  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  Sur¬ 
face  v/aters  that  would  ordinarily  be  lost  through  runoff  are  spread  over 
gravel  fans  at  the  mouths  of  canyons.  Because  of  differences  in  geology 
and  soils,  new  methods  and  techniques  of  recharging  the  ground  water  basins 
will  need  to  be  developed  for  other  areas. 


Everglades  Land-Use  Recommendations  Prepared 

A  report  upon  ’’Soils  and  Water  Control  in  the  Everglades  Region”  has  been 
prepared  which  will  be  published  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  Florida.  It  includes  a  classification  of  the  soils  according  to  their 
use  capability,  and  makes  recommendations  concerning  the  use  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil  in  each  class.  It  presents  also  a 
plan  for  the  major  water-control  works  needed,  with  estim^ates  of  their 
cost.  The  illustrations  include  maps  showing  the  soils  and  their  classi¬ 
fication,  and  the  recommended  water-control  vv'orks.  Development  of  new 
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lands  for  farming  is  progressing  rapidlj^,  and  publication  of  this  re¬ 
port  should  be  very  helpful  in  directing  developm.ent  toward  the  better 
lands  and  in  avoiding  waste  of  effort  and  money  in  areas  not  suitable 
for  cultivation. 


Contributions  on  Everglades  Work 


Dade  County,  Florida,  has  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  for  water-control 
improvements  and  is  engaged  in  constructing  improvements  recom.mended 
on  the.  Everglades  Project  ty  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

It  is  required  that  expenditures  under  this  pro-ject  "be  limited  to  a 
sum  not  in  excess  of  funds  made  available  for  such  work  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof."  The  following  is  a 
statement  ef  the  actual  and  anticipated  contributions  by  such  agencies 
compared'  ?dth  actual  and  proposed  Federal  obligations  under  this  . 
project: 


1947 

Actual 

1948  ;  1949 

Estimate:  Estimate 

Dade  County  .■'.'ate;r  Conservation  Project 
Dade  County  .Fire  Centrol  Unit  ......... 

Everglades  Fire  Control  District  . 

Everglades  Experiment  Station  . 

Everglades  Drainage.  District  . 

Total  Expenditures  by  State  Agencies 

Total  Federal  Obligations  . . 

$244,884 

45,327 

67,391 

19,959 

$200,000  .:$200,000 
30,000  :  30,000  . 
50,000  •  50,000. 

15,000  :  15,000 
25,000  :  25,000  , 

377,561 

60,577 

320,000  :  320,000 

34,300  ]  34,300 

(b)  Soil  Conservation  Operations 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . .  $38,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . .  38,000,000 

Change,  1949  . . . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEIffiNT 


Project 

• 

1947 

;  L 

1948  :  1949 

1.  Soil  and  -mater  conserva- 

tion  operations  in  con- 

servation  districts  and 

in  cooperation  -with  other 

Federal  and  State  Agencies 

$41,784,459 

$36-,505,500:$36,505,500 

2.  Operation  of  conserva¬ 

tion  nurseries  for  the 

furnishing  of  plants  for 

use  in  soil  and  -mater 

conservation  operations... 

1,285,815 

1,306,000;  1,306,000 

Allotted  to:  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 

Agricultural  Engineering 

213,400 

188,500:  188,500 

Unobligated  balance  ........ 

11,361 

-  -  :  -  - 

Total  Aval lable ............. 

43,295,035 

38., 000, 000;  38,0.00,000 

Transferred  to  Salaries 

and  .expenses.  Office  of 

Information,  Department 

of  Agr-i  on  1  tnro  ............ 

4  4,247 

-  *  2  —  — 

Transferred  from  ’’Exporta¬ 

tion  and  domestic  son- 

s-umption  of  agricultural 

commodities.  Department 

of  Agriculture”  (for  Pay 

-3,999,282 

...  -  - 

Total  appropriation  or 

.  :  : 

estimate  . . 

39,300,000 

38,000,000:  38,000,000: 
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.imilZATIOlT  or  SSTIMATSS 
Appropriations- • Soil.  Oonseryation  Operations 


rpnds  Avaiialle  'for  Olpli-gat-ion 


Item 

;  Budget  J Increase  (+) 

Estimatej i  Estimates,  ;  or 

19^8  i  19^9  ?Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate..'..... 
AlTotted  to  Bureau  of  Plant' 
Industry,  Soils  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering . *  . 

Reim'burseraents  ;  f or  services 

received . 

$38, 000 000-  $38,000:000  5 . . 

-188,- -5001  .  --188,500:  -  - 

34,0005  .  ..,34;od0  5 

36,000.:-....  .4  .36,0605  — 

Payments  received  from  non- 

'Total  o'bligations  (inclusive 
of  reim'bursements  „ 

37,S81.-500:  -  37,261,500 

:  O'bligations 

3  by  Objects :  - 

+ $40,000 
-  5,000 
-  ■  6,000 
-  2,000 
-  5,000 
-  6,000 
-  16,000 

Standard :  Olassification,. 

$32,000,000:  '$32,o4o-;.000-. 
1,075,000:  1,070,000 

215,000;'  ■  209,000 

'241,000;  '  239,000 

1,008,000;'^  1,003,000 
i',i73:ooo{-  .1,167,000 
1',  642, 000;  1,626,000 

■  525,'0'0o;  ■  525.000 

■■  2 ,500  5  ■'  2,500- 

01  Perspnai  p’erv,icpsy.''.2' i'. .  .  .u  . 

02  Travel . c. 

03  Transportation  of  things,. 

OU  Communication  services . 

05  S-ents  and  utility  services.. 
07  Other  contractual  services.. 
08  Supplies'  and  materials....,, 
09  Equipment,  . . - . 

10  Lands  and  structures., . . 

G-r and  total  o'bligations... 
Reimbursements  -for  services 
pe  rf  ormed  J . .  4 

37,221,500:  37,281,500 

' ’ '34.0005  34,000 

36,000;  26,000 

Payments  received  from  non- 
.  Federal  -  sources . . 

Total  available  (exclusive/ 
of  reimbursements), . . 

37,211,500;  57; 211, 500 
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Appropriati onj  Salaries  and  Expenses  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  PI ant  Industry,  Soils 
and  Agricultural  Engi rie e rl ng") 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


:  Budget  f 

Increase  (4) 

Item 

Estimate  ; 

Estimates  z 

or 

1948  j 

1949  : 

decrease  (-) 

Allotted  from  "Salaries 

■  r 

and  Expenses  Soil  Conserv-- 

2 

ation  Service''  soil  con-  ; 

servation  operations 

'  1188.500 

$188,500  ; 

Total  Obligati  ons  . . ; 

:■  188.500 

188,500  ^ 

Oblige 

ti ons  by  Objects  : 

Standard  Classification 

01 

Personal  services... . 

A 160, 000 

$161,200  ; 

4  $1,200 

02 

Travel . . 

11 ',500 

11,500  : 

-  - 

03 

Transportation  of  things. 

300 

300  : 

„  - 

04 

C  ommuni  c  a  ti  on  s  e  r  vi  ce  s  . .  . 

300 

300  : 

-  - 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services 

5,300 

5,300  : 

_  - 

07 

Other  contractual  services 

5. .300 

5.300  : 

_  _ 

08 

Supplies  and  materials ..  . 

2  800 

2^800  : 

-  - 

09 

Equipment  . 

3'.  000 

I'SOO  r 

-  1,200 

Grand  total  obligations  ... 

188  ,500 

188,500 

-  - 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities; 

Cooperation  in  Getting  the  Conservation  Job  Done  • ; 

Conservation  districts  throughout  the  nation  (all  48  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  adopted  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  legislation)  are  being  assisted  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  locally-adapted  programs  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 
This  assistance  furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  includes; 

1...  Ihe  services  of  soil  scientists  who  make  the  necessary  phy¬ 
sical  inventories  of  the  land  to  secure  data  (soil  type, 
degree  of  slope,  character  and  extent  of  erosion,  present 
land  use,  etc.)  needed  to  deterruine  the  use  capabilities  and 
conservation  needs  of  each  acre  of  land. 

2. -  The  services  of  soil  conservationists,  engineers,  and  other 

agricultural  specialists  and  aides  who  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  develop  and  apply  individual  conservation  farm  or 

ranch  plans e  (Soil  and  water  conservation  practices  included 
in  such  conservation  plans  allow  for  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  farmer's  land,  labor,  equipment,  and  financial  ability  to 
do  conservation  farming  on  his  land.) 

3.  The  use  of  special  equipment  needed  to  facilitate  establish¬ 

ment  of  conservation  practices  but  vihich  is  of  a  kind  that  is 
beyond  the  purchase  ability  of  an  individual  operator  or  for 
other  reasons  not  readily  available  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
within  the  conservation  district. 

49  The  grant  of  limited  quantities  of  trees,  new  or  improved 

strains  of  grass  seed,  and  other  planting  materials  which  serve 
to  control  erosion  and  also  have  economic  value. 

5*  In  the  Western  States,  streamfloTJ  forecasts  —  developed  from 
snow  surveys  —  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  efficient  seasonal 
utilization  of  v/ater  available  for  irrigation  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Limited  assistance  is  also  given  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  areas  out¬ 
side  conservation  districts.  .  The  T/ork  is  conducted  in  close  cooper¬ 
ation  with  v&r-ious  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  that  have  an 
interest  and  responsibility  in  furthering  programs  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  sound  land  use.  This  cooperative  effort  is  developing 
a  better  understanding  locally  of  erosion  and  land-use  problems  and  is 
encouraging  more  widespread  adoption  by  farmers  and  ranchers  of  con¬ 
servation  farming  methods. 
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The  Job  Ahead  Based  on  Land  Deterioration 

A  preliminary  nation-wide  survey  of  land  conditions  recently  made^  dis¬ 
closes  a  very  urgent  need  for  early  action  in  getting  effective  conser¬ 
vation  treatment  applied  on  large  areas  where  the  permanency  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  being  threatenedo  -The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  classify 
the  farm  and  ranch  lands  of  the  country  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
soil-  deterioration  caused  by  erosion  and  other  factors  and  to  determine 
a  timetable  for  conservation  treatment  that  would-  prevent  their  decline 
into  lower  use-capability  classes  o  Land  areas  were  classed  in  three' 
gro-ups  as  folldws:  ■'  ■  - 

Group  (A)  Principal  areas  being  damaged  at  a  critical  rate. 

Group  (B)  Principal  areas  being 'seriously  darraaged /rates  of  .. 

damage  not  so  rapid  as  in  Group  (A//'®  G . 

Group  (C)-  Lands  being  slowly  damagedo  ' 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  in  each  group,' the  amount  of  land 
remaining  in  need  of  soil  and  water  conservation  treateent,  and  the 
time  Td. thin -which  treatment  should  be  completedc 
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Estimated  Rates  of .Erosion  and  Land  Damage 


Cropland 


Land 

in 

farms 


Land  treated  to  6/30/47  =  :Time  treat- 

_ ^ _ ; remaining : ment  should 

;  to  be  :be  applied 
:  treated  ;to  rdnimize 


In  :  Under  : 
districts ; Other  SOS ; 

;  Programs: 


Total 


:  6/30/47  t  damage 


acres 

(million) 


acres 

(million) 


acres  :  acres  :  acres  :  acres 
(million) : (million) t  (millicy ) : (million) 


years 


Group rA«  Principal  areas  being  critically  damaged 


115 


255’ 


22 


8 


30 


225 


10 


Group  Bft  Principal  areas  being  seriously  damaged. 


120 


280 


31 


40 


240 


20 


Group  G»  Lands  being  slowly  damaged 


216 


607 


12 


15 


592 


20  a/ 


451 


1,142  y 


Totals  All  Groups 

65  :  20  c/  :  85 


1,057 


a/  This  land  may  not  all  need  treatment  within  the  20~year  period,  but 
it  is  for  the  most  part  so  closely  associated  with  groups  A  and  B 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  treat  it  separately.  It  .would  be 
most  economical  to  cover  all  lands  in  the  country  needing  treatment 
within  20  years*  1 

y  The  timbered  and  grassed  lands  included  in  this  figure  v/ill  generally 
need  less  intensive  treatment  than  the  cultivated  and  some  of  the 
temporarily  idle  lands* 

y  Because  of  cancellations  due  to  changes  in  ownership  caused  by  death, 
sale  of  property,  etc.,  and  the  inclusion  of  part  of  the  work  in  ihe 
district  accomplishments  record,  this  figure  has  been  reduced  from 
36  million  acres  that  were  originally  recorded  as  treated  under  other 
programs  to  20  million  , acres . 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Activities ; 


Land.  Owners  and. .Operators  Organizing 

to  Meet  Responsibilities 

There  were  2’51  additional  soil  conservation  districts^  comprising  about 
120  million  acres,  organized  during  the  past  fiscal  yearo  Lanbl-owners 
and  operator's  are  still  continuing  to  organize  1-5  to;  20  additional  dis¬ 
tricts  each  montho  These  locally-organized  and  locally-managed  units 
of  Government  are  exercising  real. leadership  in  getting  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  job-  doneo  The  success  and  permanency  of  ' the  program 
depends  not  alone  bn  the  technical  excellency  . of  the- work  being  done, 
but  on  a  full  understanding  of  it  by  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
country  and  their  Tirilllngness;  to  accept  .hesponsibilrby  for  carrying  it 
on  in  an  effective  manner o  The  following  are  a  fe?/  examples  of  ho?/  dis¬ 
trict  administration  is  being  improved  and- responsibility  accepted? 


le  Districts  are  pointing  out . the  need  for  conservation  and  are 
encouraging  all  famers  and  ranchers  to  adopt  conservation 
•  farming,  thus  lessening  the  time  required  by:  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion'  Service  technicians-  to  explain  the  worku 

2o  Districts  are  providing  a  means  of:  achie-vlng;  more  rapid  and 
widespread;  adoption  of  conservation  farming  methods  by:  plac¬ 
ing  responsibility  on  local  voluntary  group  leaders  to- act 
as  program  organizers J  spokesmen^  advisors,  and  harmonizers 
in  the  planning,  application,  and  maintenance  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  on  farms  and  ranches  in  their  neighborhoods c 
This:  increased' activity  on  the. part  of  local:  groups  will  enable 
Ser-vLce  technicians  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  their  time 
in  assisting  farmers  and  ranchers  to  get  more  conservation 
applied  on  the  lando 

3.  Many  districts  are  purchasing  needed  conservation  equipment  for 
use  by  farmers  i  and  ranchers:  ini.  the  districts  and  are  effective¬ 
ly  operating  this  equipment  along  with  any  made  a-7ailable.':by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  or  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies or  are  arranging  with  contractors  to  -perform 
■  the  worko  "  - 


4r>  Arrangements  are  being  made  by  districts  with  seed  and  plant 
dealers  for  grov>ring  and  stocking  the  kinds  '  and -quantities' of 
planting  materials  needed  by  farmers  and-- ranchers  o 

5o.  Districts  are  arranging  with  local  school 'officials  to'get 
conservation  taught  in  the  schools,- are  encouraging  local 
church  groups  to  include  conservation  in  their  activities, 
and  are  getting  newspapers,  chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  etc«, 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  conservation  measures o 
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Conservation  Districts  Organized 

The  following  map  shows  the  conservation  -districts  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  of  July  1,  1947*  The  following  summary  furnishes  additional 
information  regarding  actual  and  estimated  district  organization  to¬ 
gether  with  other  pertinent  data: 


Date 

.  No.  of 
districts 
organized 

Total  acres 
in  organ, 
districts 

Apprcncimate 
acres 
in  farms 

Number  of 
farms  in 
districts 

Actual  June  15 »  1946 

1,638 

833,977,490 

572,400,000 

3,961,472 

Average  per  dis't 

- 

539,669 

349,450 

2,418 

June  30,  1947 

...  1,8B9- 

1,002,968,587 

655,400,000, 

4,456,943 

Average  per  dis*t 

- 

530,952 

346,956 

2,359 

Nov,  30,  1947 

1,956  i 

11,041,960,685 

681,300,000 

4,570,655 

■  '  Average  per  dis't 

! 

!  .  532,703 

348,313 

2,337 

Estimated  June  30,  1948 

2,100 

1,100,000,000 

784,000,000 

4,970,000 

Average  per  dis ' t 

■  - 

523,810 

373,300 

2,366 

June  30,  1949  ■ 

2,260 

1,175,000,000 

843,000,000 

5,340,000 

Average  per  dis't 

519,912 

373,000 

2,362 

Conservation  Surveys,  Planning,  and  Treatment  Accomplishments 


Unit 

1947 

Cumulative 
to  6/30/47 

1948 

1949 

Conservation  surveys 

acre 

33,582,100 

239,802,000 

35,000,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Number  individual  farm 
and  ranch -plans 

no* 

.  126,872 

516,017 

125,000 

125,000 

Farm  and  ranch  planning 

acre 

36,026,537 

141,490,875 

36,000,000 

36,000,000 

Conservation  treatment  , 

acre 

20,178,680 

65,315,512 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

"=~V> 
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"Soil  Conservation  Operations”  Costs  and  Acconplishnents 


..  Item 

i 

j  Obligations s  Accomplishments 

Cost 

per  acre 

Fiscal  year  1946 

Conservation  surveys  . .  “r''" 

.  Farm  and  ranch, conservation 
p].anning  .  . 

.  Consefva't ion 'treatment  ■■■  , 

.  .  Improvement,  .and  maintenance  o.f  -  , 

-  program  on  fa,ri:is  arid  ranches 

Total  obligations  : 

s'  $159475202  :  2958685868  acres 

:  125.1185394  s  2553695O44  acres 

:  16,9335477  r  r5>‘8l65321  acres 

:  1.953.556  ^  - 

$o07 

o47 

I0O7 

rs  ^2,952.629  s 

Fiscal  year  194'? 

Conservation  surveys 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 
planning  ,  -  -  , 

Conservation  treatment" 
Improvement  and  maintenance  of 
program  on  farms  and -ranches 

Total,'  o'b ligations 

s  ’258825'5,57  s  3355825IOO  acres  1 

;  1554735902  :  365O265537  acres! 

s  2258335869  s  205178,680  acres : 

s  '1,. 871, 573  :  —  ! 

E  0O8 

!  o42 

!  Icl3 

s  43,061-901  5  1 

E 

Fiscal  year  1948 

Conservation  surveys 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 
planning 

C  ons  e  rvati  on  t  r ea trr.ent 

Improvement  a,Qd  maintenance  .  of 
program  on  farms  and  ranches 

s  255I85OOO  s  355OOO5OOO  acres 

s  13,95235000  i  365OOO5OOO  acres 

;  2051355500  :  2O5OOO5OOO  acres 

J  1.635,000  g  — 

^>07 

o38 

IcOl 

Total  obligations 

t  37,811.500  2 

.....  ...  .  .  ........ 

Note:  1949  estimates  are  identical  with  those  for  1948o 

The  per  acre  cost  to  the  individual  farneh  of  conservation  treatment  averages 
two  or  three  tines  the  cost  to  the-Service^  The  farmer's  expenses  include 
the  cost  ',  of  •  labor  9  of  all' except 's|)ecial  equipment ,,  of  material^and  of  most 
of  the  planting  s  bockr,  -He  also  pays  operation  and  replacement  costs  on  the 
heavy  earth-moving .of 'other' special  equipment  made  available  to  him  through 
the  conservation  districts.  .  ..  . .  . . 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  ESTABLISHED  AS  OF  JULY  1,1947 
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Surplus  Equipment  Purchased  for  Loan  to  Districts 


The  sum  of  $2^500,000  was  earmarked  in  the  1947  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  Government-owned  equipment  for  loan  and  grant  to 
conservation  districts.  There  were  937  items  of  equipmtnt  acquired 
and  placed  in  operating  condition  at  a "total  cost  of  12^415^828.  The 
heavy  earth-moving  and  other  special  -types  of  equipment  that,  were  pur¬ 
chased  are  being  used  in  the  districts  to  facilitate  establishment  on 
farms  and  ranches  of  certain  of  the  more  complex "types ^  of  conservation 
practices. 


Amounts  of  Planting  Ifeterials  Furnished 

to  Conservation  Districts 

During  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  furnished  co¬ 
operating  conservation  districts  approximately  6  million  more  trees  than 
in  1946,  but  decreased  its  contribution  of  grass  and  legume  seed  by  about 
one-half  million  pounds.  Estimated  distribution  of  planting  materials 
for  1947,  1948,  and  1949  is  as  follows s 


Item 

1947  >:  1948 

1949 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants 

Grass  and  legume  seed  (lbs) 

8 

30,000,000  :  35,000,000 

1,500,000  :  1,500,000 

35,000,000 

1,500,000 

Most  of  the  trees  furnished  to  districts  in  1947  were  grown  on  the  thirty 
Service-r-operated  nurseries,  but  substantial  quantities  were  obtained  under 
’’growing’*  contracts  with  21  different  State  nurseries 


Development  of  Non- Federal  Sources 

of  Planting  Stock 

According  to  the  best  records  available,  district  cooperators  will  need 
250  million  trees  annually  for  planting  .^those  portions  of  their  farms 
best  suited  to  tree  production.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provided 
30  million  trees  and  other  plants  to  districts  in  1947.  District  cbop- 
erators  purchased  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  planting  stock  from  State 
and  commercial  nurseries  and  would  have  purchased  a  great  deal  more  had 
it  been  available.  The  total  production  of  all  Federal  and  State  nur¬ 
series  in  1947  was  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  250  million 
trees  needed*  State  nurseries  are  increasing  their  production  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  meet  the  current  demand  for  planting  stock  but  it  will 
take  several  years  to  build  up  this  source  of  supply,  A  number  of  soil 
conservation  districts  have  established  cooperative  nurseries  for  the 
production  of  trees  and  Kudzu  crowns.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  dis¬ 
tricts  is  being  encouraged  and  all. possible  assistance  rendered.  In 
many  localities  conservation  districts  have  also  established  seed-increase 
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plantingSo  Assistance  is  being  given  these  districts  in  growing,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  processing  the^  seed  raisedo  ' 

. .  '  Cooperative  Snow  Surveys 

Advance  information  on  potential  irrigation  water  supplies-  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  for  the  efficient  use  of  irrigation  water  in  the 
West,  During  the  fiscal  year  1947,  under  the  guidance  of  irrigation 
research  specialists,  approximately  925  snow  courses  were  surveyed  peri¬ 
odically  to"  secure  hydrologic  data  on  which  to  base  streamflow  forecasts. 
After  these  data  were -analyzed  and  potential  water  supplies  calculated, 
forecasts  were  made  available  to  the  public o  The  snow  survey  work  of 
the  Service  is  carried  on  cooperatively  witn  various  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  irrigation  and  drainage  districts.  State  and  municipal 
engineering  and  wo.ber  departments",-  wa -ter -users ^  associations,  private 
land  and  irrigation  companies,  nitmicipal  and, private  power  companies ^ 
flood  control  and  soil  conservation  di.stricts  and  other  interested 
Federal  agencies.^  Fiscal  year  1947  obligations  of  the  Soil  Conservation  I 
Service  for  snow  surveys  amounted  to  $62,400o  Cash  and  personal  service 
contributions  by  the  cooperating  agencies,  of  which  there  are  about  180, 
totaled  ^106,800o  Cooperators  in  addition  famished  use  of  office  space 
and  equipment  and  helped  stock  with  emergency  supplies  most'  of  the  more 
than  200  shelter  cabins  that  are  available  to  the  surveyors 

Conservation  Education-  in -Cooperation  with  Extension  Service 

Forty-seven  extension  soil  conservationists  and  assistants  are  cooperatively 
employed  by  the  Extension  Service  and: the  Soil  Conseryation  Seivice  in 
38  States  and  Puerto  Pico,  ;Thesd  specia,l:is-ts  'are  State  leaders  who  help 
organize  and  coordinate  the/cpjas-oiyation  education  efforts  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  The  extension  soil  cbnserva.tionists  and  other  State 
and  county  extension  workers  devoted  85', 466"  days  to  soil  conservation 
educational  work  in  2,876  counties  during  the  calendar  year  of  1946,  and 
were  assisted  in ' this  Tvork  in  40,937  communities  by  70,070  farm  leaders. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  extension  soil  conservationists  which  was  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  in  1947 was, -A-^-Olub  work  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tiono  State  and  national  contests  were  held  in- which  43  States  partici¬ 
pated®  There  were  102,898  boys  and^girls  who  .ieoeived  definite  training 
in  soil  and  T^rater  conservation,  and '8,273  boys  and  girls  who  are  enrolled 
in  special  soil  and  water  conservation  projects  invol-ylng  an  acreage  of 
127,662®  ^ 

To  date  76,771  complete,  farm -and  range  demonstrations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  State  leadership  of  extension  soil  conservationists » 
Technicians  of  the  Service  have:  developed  the  conservation  plans  for 
these  farms  and  ranches  which  were- selected ’ for  demonstration  by  county 
extension  agents  with  the  cooperation  of  Soil  Conservation -'Service 
technicians o  The  conservation  work  established  on  these  farms  and 
ranches  has  been  very'  effective  in  stimulating  interest  and  organized 
effort  in  soil  and  water  conservationo 
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(c)  Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Land 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  oo  oo  ,  $1,600,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . .  1^,564,000 


Decrease,  1949  (due  to  elimination  of  development,, 

management  and  maintenance  costs  ^on  the  Crab  0rchurd‘'rroject 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Interior  in  accord¬ 
ance  -with  Act  of  August  5,  1947  (Public  Law  361,  80th 
Congress ) . . . . .  . . .  36,000 


PROJECT  STATEIENT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Development  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  land  acquired...! 

;$1,549,348 

9,652 

$1,600,000 

$1,564,000 

-$36,000 

Total  Available  ...... 

1,559,000 

i 

-  106,000 

1,600,000 

1,564,000 

-  36,000 

Transferred  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of.  agricultural 
commodities , Department 
of  Agriculture"  (for 

Pny  Ar«'h  nnsts"^  . . 

Total  appropriation  or....! 
estimate . . : 

:  1,453,000 

1,600,000 

1,564,000 

-  36,000 

DECREASE 


Decrease  of  $36,000  in  project  devel opment,  management  and  maintenance 

costs  due  to  transfer  of  the  Crab  Orchard  Land  Utilization  Project 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  5, 

1947  (Public  Law  361,  80th'  Congress ) . 
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•  -  ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTBUTES 

ii^pro,priati.on.;  Tand  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Land 
Funds  Available  for  -  Obligation 


■  t  Budget 

Increase  (■}) 

-Item  .  -  .  .  ^  . 

Estimate  s  Estimates 

or 

1948  :  1949 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate....... 

$1,600,000413664^000 

-  036,000 

•TTotal’"  obligati  ons  . .  . 

], 600,000:  1,564,000  • 

. . 36.  ,000.... 

■,  ,  . .  Obligations  by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

or 

Personal, ,:seryi;ces„gi  »". .  . .  . . 

,  .<^842,  ODD:  $1,014, 000. 

40172,000 

02 

TraVfil  . . 

. .  21,600:  24.500 

4  2 , 900 

03 

'Tran  sport'd td on-  of  things  . . 

,  6,.600;=  ...  12^500 

4  5,900 

04 

CoTTtmunicati on  -ser-vices 

5,:300:  5,500 

4  200 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  . 

15^.400: ■  16,500- 

.  4  -.  1,100 

07 

Other  contractual  services  . 

534';500.;  :■  60,000 

-  474,500 

08 

Supplies  and  iilaterials 

153,:500's.  ■  .SlBvOOO 

4  159,500 

09 

Equipment  ,.o , 

16, ■400;:  -llO.joOp 

•  4--  93,600 

10 

Lands  and  structures 

4,:700:  ,  ,  8,000  ; 

4  .  ,3,300 

Grand  total  ^obligati ons  .. 

1,600  ,'000?  1,564  „  COO  ; 

: 

?  -  36,000 

:  V  .  .  . 

. . . .  . 

. .  .  . 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities; 

Federal  Land  Areas  Administered 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
administering  80  separate  project  areas  which  cover  7,156,428  acres  of 
Federally-owned  land  in  31  States.  In  addition,  it  administers  leases 
on  31  other  similar  areas  covering  355,455  acres,  the  management  of  which 
has  been  transferred  to  State  agencies.  All  of  these  lands  were  acquired 
by  the  Government  — because  they  were  submarginal  or  not  primarily  suited 
for  cultivation —  to  prevent  further  damage  to  and  bring  about  proper 
use  of  the  land  and  to  improve  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  affected.  The  lands  are  being  or  have  been  restored  to  productive 
use  consistent  with  their  capabilities. 

General  land  purchases  were  last  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1942,  No  new 
land  purchases  are  contemplated  in  either  the  fiscal  years  1948  or  1949. 
However,  some  needed  adjustments  are  being  effected  by  means  of  author¬ 
ized  land  exchanges. 

'  Development  and  Management  Activities 

Around  600,000  acres  of  the  land  acquired  are  adapted  to  -forestry  devel¬ 
opment  and  management,  6,500,000  acres  are  best  suited  for-  grazing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  rest  is  suitable  for  cropping,  wildlife,-  recreation,  ,and 
other  miscellaneous  uses,  TJhile  a  great  part  of  the  development  work 
on  these  lands  has  been  completed,  there  rem'ains  yet  to  be  done  consid¬ 
erable  seeding  and  improving  of  pasture  and ‘range  lands,  developing  of 
wells,  springs,  and  other  watering  facilities  for  stock,  tree  planting, 
and  construction  of  fire  trails  and  roads,  'Buildings,  fences, -and  other 
facilities  must,  of  course,  be  maintained  and  fire  protection  provided 
for  these  improvements  and  forest  areas. 

After  development,  the  lands  and  facilities " on  the  Land  Utilization  proj¬ 
ects  are  made  available  for  rental  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers  at  equi¬ 
table  rates  under  specific  use  conditions.  ‘This  enables  them  to  better 
utilize  their  ov/n  lands  and  to  place  their  operations  on  a  more  secure 
and  permanent  basis  and  at  a  better  income  level.  The  Federal  Government 
collects  substantial  annual  revenues  from  the  use  of  the  land.  Grazing, 
haying,  cropping,  and  woodland  production  have  been  the  four  major  uses 
of  land  authorized.  ■ 
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Settlement  of  Boundary -dispute  Claims 

Also  included  in  the  work  authorized  to  be  carried  on  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  item  is  the  settlement  of  boundars.^-dispute  claims  that  m.ay  de¬ 
velop  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of  August  11^  1945  (Public  Law  179>  •791  h  ' ; 
Congress),  This  law  authorized  the  Secretary  to  settle  claim^s  to  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  Sebastian  Martin.  Grant  lands  in  the.  State  of  New  f'exico 
ivhich  are  now  a  part  of  the  Grant  Lands  Land  Utilization  Project, 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Activities;  ■  ■ 

Developm.ent  Accomplishments  and  Vfork  Load  . 

The  f  ollpi'Ving ,  table  shoy^S’  some  of  the  more  important  item.s  of  develop¬ 
ment  yrork  completed  dyring  the  1946  calendar  year^  the  estim.ated.  amounts 
that  will  be  com.pleted,  during  the  18-m,onth  period  fromi  January  1,  1947 
to  June  3.0,.  .1948  and,  during  the  fiscal  year  1949,  and  the  estimated,  bal¬ 
ance  that  yili  remain  to  be  done; 


Completed 

Estimiated 

Balance  to 

Type  of  Work  ' 

Unit 

during 
Cal,  Year 
1946 

1/1/47 

to 

6/30/48 

Fiscal 

Year 

1949 

complete 

■after 

6/30/49 

Seed  bed  preparation 

acres 

12,036 

12,000 

15,000 

116,328 

Liming  . 

acres 

1,465 

1,000 

1,100 

.36,245 

Fertilizing  . 

acres 

2,901 

2,400 

2,400 

49,433 

Seeding  . . . 

acres 

47,378 

50,000 

55,000 

269,889 

Moyring  and  brushing  ,  , ; 

jacres 

11,033 

8,000 

8,000 

68,500 

Fencing  1 . ; 

543 

500 

450 

2,476 

Stock  water  sources  : 

: number 

305 

300 

200 

464  ■ 

Tree  planting  .  ; 

: a ores 

.657 

800 

. 3,000 

.  : 7 5,. 197 

Fire  guards  . ! .  : 

■  603 

200 

150 

512 

Roads  and  trails  .  . .  ; 

: miles 

,  .'  58 

■30 

40 

■  ’  .  337 

Administrative  buildings  ; 
Restoration  of  spillxvays  ; 

inum.ber 

;  .10 

•  10 

67 

1.  First  priority  .,,  ; 

: number 

— 

1 

— 

4 

2,  Second  priority  , ,  ; 

; number 

.  1  - ' 

— 

—  ,  ^ 

6  ' 

Use  of  Project  Lapds  and. Fapilities 

During  the  calendar  year  1946,  more'  'than  8,000  use  permits  ?rere- issued 
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to  local  farmers  and  ranchers  c  The  following  table  shov;s  the  four 
major  uses  of  the  land  in  the  calendar  year  1940: 


Explanation 

Grazing 

Haying 

Cropping 

Woodland- 

Production 

No,  of  operators  using 

5,973 

■  ■  545 

\457 

1,042 

Acres  used  eoooo.,, ***,... 

6,373,449 

16,142 

— 

Unit  measure  of 

1,672,983 
AbU<,Mo  : 

13,122 

5  Tons 

— 

32,013,310 

bd,  fto 

In  addition  to  the  above,  recreational',  facilities  were  .used  by  an  average 
of  9j407  persons  each  day  fof  a  four-month  seasont 


Revenue  Received  from  Use  of  Projects 


For  the  calendar  year  1946,  the  income  from  lands  administered  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  amounted  to  i(i)728,341»  Of  this' amount  25  percent,  or 
approximately  $182,085  was  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  tb  counties  in  ’v^hich  the 
lands  were  locatedo  ’  The . following  table  shows  revenue  sources  and  the 
amount  received  for  eachs  '  .  .  : 


■  .  . ,  Calendar 

Year 

Cropping  $22,637 

Haying  10,202 

Grazing  382,615 

Building  occupancy  4^976 

Recreation  19,974 

Mineral  royalties  35,673 

Easements  439 

Forest  products  234,422 

Salvag  e  d  impr  ovement  s  15,611 
Unclassified  1,792 

Total  $728,341 


Revenues  from  these  projects  are  currently  estimated  at  about  $800,000 
for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1947  and  19480 


Land  Exchanges 

Land  exchanges  authorized  under  this  program,  are  continuing  to  be  made 
where  such  action  will  contribute  to  better  land  use.  Generally  these 
exchanges  are  beneficial  to  both  the  Government  and  private  landowners 
in  rounding  out  economic  operating  units „  Luring  1947,  39  applications 
for  the  exchange  of  private  lands  for  Government-owned  lands  were 
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received.  Thirty-five  of  both  the  requests  for  exchanges  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  those  still  on  file  from  previous  years  were  completed 
during  the  year,  ■ 


Exchanges 


i  t)ases 


federal  Land 
Released  • 


Tracts 

■  Acres 

Tracts 

Acres 

Received  1947  . . . . . .  s 

39  , 

66 

1.7,385 

69 

21,907 

Completed  1947  :  ‘ 

35  ■  . 

95 

■  23,709 

-69 

24,046 

Pending'  1948  ♦ « , , . , , , , .  * :  • 

72 

133 

34,108  ' 

136 

44,565 

Private  Land 


Sebastian  Martin  Boundary— dispute  Claims 

Out  of  a  possible  75  claims  that  may  develop  to  lands  on  the  Sebastian 
IVlart in' Grant  Lands  Land  Utilization  Project  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of 
August' 11,  1945  (public  Law  179,  79th  Congress),  only  3  have  been  set¬ 
tled  and  quit  claims  deeds  executedo-  These  deeds  involve  54o9  acres. 
It  is  impractical  to  estimate  how  many  of  the  possible  claims  will  be 
submitted  this  fiscal  yearo  However,  several  are  in  the  process  of 
development  and  may  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  during  1948© 
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(d)  Payments  to  Counties  from  S^bTtarginal  Land  Program, 

Farm  Tenant  jkrt  (^^ermanent  Appropriation) 

This  item  covers  obligations  for  the  payment  to  counties  of  25  percent 
of  the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  by  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  from  the  use  of  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937,  as  follows; 


Twenty^fiv?  Percent  pi'  Ne* 

Revenue 

Calendar  Year 

Appropriated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

in  which 

for  Fiscal  Year 

for  Fiscal  Year 

for  Fiscal  Year 

Revenue  Received 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1946  .... _ _ 

$187,596 

_ 

1947  . . 

— 

$206,000 

— 

1948  . . 

— 

— 

$206, 000 

Total 

187,596 

206,000  , 

206,000 

(e)  Excess  Paym.ents,  Submarginal  Land  Program, 

Farm  Tenant  Act  (Permanent  Appropriation) 

This  item  covers  obligations  in  the  fiscal  years  1947,  194S,  and  1949, 
for  refunding  unearned  receipts  collected  for  the  use  of  lands  held  by 
the  Secretary  under  Title  III  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22, 
1937. 


H 


I 

i 


) 
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(f)  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Pro.jects 

Appropriation  kct,  1948  .  . 

Budget  estiirate,  1949  . . .  . 

ATote;  It  is  estirrated  that  obligations  totaling  *s564j401  in  1948  and 
"$725,000  in  1949  will  be  Incurred  against  prior  year  balances  which  are 
available  until  expended.  These  balances  are  proposed  for  expenditure  as 
shown  in  project  statement  below. 


PROJBCT  STATEMT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Acquisition  of  land  . . . 

2.  Land  development  . 

3.  Land  management,  settle¬ 

ment  and  guidance  . . . 

$800 

481,434 

48,457 

$800 

512,901 

50,700 

$800 

654,200 

70,000 

$141,299(1) 

19,300(2) 

Total  estimated  obligations 

530,691 

564,401 

725,000 

160,599 

1946  balance  available  in 

1947  . 

1947  balance  available  in 

1948  . 

-1,120,092 

+1,289,401 

-1,289,401 

-i0'25,000 

~ 

+1,289,401 

-1,450,000 

1948  balance  available  in 

1949  . . . . . . . . 

-725,000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 

700, 000 

— 

— 

— 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $160,599  in  estimated  obligations  in  1949  (from  funds  already 

appropriated),  consisting  of: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $141,299  for  use  on  the  Angostura,  South  Dakota,  project 

for  the  development  and  preparation  of  lands  for  irrigation  water. 

Objective ;  To  develop  efficient  and  effective  irrigation  systems  for  farm 
units  in  order  to  insure  sound  land  and  water  use  anct  provide  permanent 
settlement  opportunities  for  farm  families. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Developing  dry  farm  and  range  land  for 
irrigation  farming  requires  miajor  changes  in  the  farming  systems.  Land 
must  be  properly  prepared  before  irrigation  water  can  be  effectively 


applied.  Development  work  requires  detailed  land  classification  and 
topographic  surveys,  clearing  brush  and  trees, -land  leveling,  and 
constructing,  farm  ditches  and  drains  and  water  control  structures  and 
reorganizing  and  subdividing  farm  unit’s  to  fit  the  character  of  the 
land.  Well  designed  and  constructed  irrigation  systems  will  prevent 
waste  of  soil  and  water  resources  and  permit  maximium  use  of  available 
irrigation  v/ater,. 

The  land  on  the  Angostura  project  has  now'  been  tentatively  subdivided 
into  economic  farm  units  and  is  ready  for  the  development  of  indivi-  ' 
dual  farm,  irrigation  systems. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  ^19 ,300  for  expense  of  settling  and  selling  farm  units 

and  providing  technical  guidance  to  farmers  settled  on  or  leasing  project 

lands .  /  .  : . . . . . - . . .  .  . . 

Objective;  To  provide  for  settlement  and  sale  of  developed  farm  units  . 
on  the  various  projects,  leasing.  Government-o?med  lands  pending  de¬ 
velopment  and  sale,  and  .furnishing  technical  guidance  to  all  project 
farm  operators  in  im.atters  of  soil  conservation  and  proner  irrigation  ' 
farming  practices.:  ^  \ 

The  Probiem;  The  work  connected  with  selecting  settlers  for  the  purchase 
of  developed  farm ‘units,  consummating  sale  of  farms,  protecting,  manag¬ 
ing,  and  leasing  Government-ovmed  lands  and  facilities,  and  furnishing 
technical  guidance  to  purchasers  and  private -landovsmers,  .  increases  '  as 
new  ;|.afids  are  developed  and  ready  for  sale.  In  order  to  conserve 
valuable  water  resources,  present  soil . leaching . and. erosion, . increase 
and  maintain  prod'tiction  and  encourage  efficient  irrigation  farming 
•methods,  technical  guidance  should  be  furnished. to  the_ operators  of 
irrigated  lands  within  the  project  area.  . This  technical  guidance  will 
prevent  waste  and. damage  and  may  mean  the  difference  between  success 
•or  failure  of  the,  farm,  enterprise. 

As  project  lands  are  developed  for  irrigation  farming  they  will  be 
prepared  for  sale  to  settlers  selected  from  qualified  applicants.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  of  individuals  will  be  m.ade  by  comimlttees  composed  of  both 
Government  employees  and  local  citizens.  Experienced  technicians  will 
be'Pssigh'ed  as  needed  to  demonstrate  proper-  techniques  of  water  and 
soil  management  incident  to  irrigation  farming..'  ■.  , 
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ITEIVIZATION  OF  ESTIMTES 

Appropriation;  Water  ConservAtion  and  Utilization  Projects 
Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

■e 

Budget 

Estimates 

1949 

Increase (+) 
or 

decrease(-) 

^rior  year  balance  available  . 

Balance  available  in  subsequent  year— r 
Reimbursements  for  services  performed 

$1,289,401 

-725,000 

356 

$725,000 

-$564,401 
+  725,000 
-356 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursements )  . . . . . 

564.757 

725,000 

-f-160,243 

Obligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 

01 

Personal  services  . 

$431, 600 

$550,000: 

t$118,400 

02 

Travel  . . . . 

11,400 

14,000; 

+ 

2,600 

03 

Transportation  of  things  . 

4, 800 

6,000; 

+ 

1,200 

04 

Comrr.unication  services  . 

2,700 

3,200; 

+ 

500 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  . . . . 

8,400 

10,000; 

+ 

1,600 

07 

Other  contractual  services  . . . . 

27,700 

50,000; 

-t- 

22,300 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  ........ 

74,757 

81,000; 

+ 

6,243 

09 

Equipment  . 

3,300 

10,000; 

6,700 

10 

Lands  and  structures  . 

100 

800; 

700 

Grand  total  obligations  . 

564,757 

725,000; 

-f- 

160,243 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed 

356 

—  ; 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 

; 

reimbursements)  . . 

564,401 

725,000; 

i 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Ciirrent  Activities: 

Developing  Efficient  Irrigation  Farms 

The  Yfeter  Conservation  and  Utilization  program  is  carried  on  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  has  as  its  responsibility 
the  construction  of  the  primary  water  supply  features  such  as  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  principal  canals.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
responsible  for  developing  efficient  irrigation  farming  units  for 
qualified  farm  families  which  includes  the  following  work  activities: 

1.  Acquisition  of  such  lands  as  are  needed  to  readjust  land 
ownership  and  operating  unit  patterns . 

2.  Development  of  irrigable  project  lands  for  efficient  use 
of  water.  (Development  and  improvement  work  consists  of 
making  detailed  land  classifications  and  topographic  sur¬ 
veys,  clearing  brush,  leveling  land,  subdividing  acquired 
lands  into  economic-sized  farm  units,  and  constructing 
farm  ditches,  drains,  and  other  water  control  structures.) 

3.  Selection  of  qualified  farm  families  as  settlers  and  con¬ 
summating  sale  of  farms.  (Pending  sale,  developed  lands 
are  leased  for  farming  purposes.) 

4.  Furnishing  of  technical  guidance  to  farm  operators  by  ex¬ 
perienced  irrigation  engineers,  soil  scientists,  soil  con¬ 
servationists,  and  other  specialists,  in  matters  of  efficient 
irrigation  farming  and  soil  conservation. 


Authorized  Water  Conservation  and 

Utilization  Projects 

Nineteen  projects  vrere  authorized  for  development  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  program.  Three 
of-  these,  namely  Bismarck  (North  Dakota),  Fann  Creek  (Idaho),  and  Saco 
Divide  (Fontana),  which  have  a  total  irrigable  area  of  18,500  acres, 
are  inactive.  ’  ■ 

The  folloiving  table  shows  the  active  projects; 
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Project 

name 

Headquarters 

location 

:  Date  project 
;  authorized 

Irrigable 

acreage 

Angostura 

Hot  Springs,  So c  Dak. 

; March  6,  1941 

16,180 

Balmorhea 

Balmorhea,  Texas 

:April  15,  1944 

7,520 

Bitterroot 

Missoula,  Montana 

: March  22,  1944 

18,600 

Buffalo  Rapids  I 

Glendive,  Montana 

:May  15,  1940 

15,500 

Buffalo  Rapids  II 

Glendive,  Montana 

:May  15,  1940 

10,844 

Buf  ord-Tr ent on 

Willistoh,  No,  Dak. 

iSept,  23,  1939 

14,800 

Dodson 

Dodson,  Montana 

: March  17,  1944 

1,185 

Eden  Valley 

Rock  Springs,  I^yo. 

;Sept,  18,  1940 

20,000 

Intake 

Glendive,  Montana 

:Jan,  20,^1944 

840 

Mane os 

Durango,  Colorado  . 

.  :0Qt,  24,  1940 

10,000 

Mirage  Flats 

Hay  Springs ,  Neb.  --- 

-  ; March  3Gy  1940 

11,500 

Missoula 

Missoula,  Montana 

:May  10,  1944 

900 

Newton 

Logan,  Utah 

:0ct.  17,  1940 

■'  '2,225 

Post  Falls 

Couer  d'Alene,  Idaho 

:Jan.  29,'  1944 

3,500 

Rapid  Valley 

Rapid  City,  So,  Dak. 

Vnov.  8,  1939' 

12,000 

Scofield 

Price ,  U  tah 

;May  24,  1943 

12,500 

Proiect  Authorization  and  Obligations  ! 

I 

The  total  amounts  authorized  to  be  spent  on  each  Water  Conservation  and  j 
Utilization  Project  and  the  amounts  obligated  through  June  30,  1947,  under  ;j 
the  respective  funds  and  programs  which  were  scheduled  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  projects  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Obligations  to  June  30,  1947 


Project.  ,  , 

name 

Project  : 

authorization:. 

"Y'lheeler- 

C..^se'' 

funds 

"Great- 

Plains" 

funds 

’<WA,CCC, 
&  other" 
funds 

Total 

Angostura 

$638,000  ; 

$283,582 

— 

__ 

$283,582  1 

Balmorhea 

,  .569,000  :• 

— 

— 

.  — 

—  1 

Bitterroot 

752,000  : 

185,826 

— 

— 

185,826  1 

Buffalo-Rapids  I 

ay  517,405  ; 

8,071 

$209,891 

$224,405 

442,367  1 

Buffalo-Rapids  II 

,  708,000  : 

112,498 

344,532 

134,486 

591,516  1 

Buf ord-Trenton 

1,017,838  : 

— 

608,190 

264,838 

873,028 

Dodson 

.  >  84,000. : 

52,099 

“T  : 

— 

52,099  1 

Eden  Valley 

.  425,000  : 

— 

109,699 

5,061 

114,760  1 

Intake 

41,000  : 

19,344 

— 

— 

19,344 

Mancos 

473,000  : 

267,871 

— 

— 

267,871  '1 

Mirage  Flats 

.687,300  ; 

376,645 

,  167,665 

581,147  i 

Missoula 

'133,000  ; 

64,788 

— 

— 

64,788  i 

Newton 

93,000  : 

74,230 

— 

— 

74,230 

Post  Falls 

196,000  : 

184,940 

— 

184,940 

Rapid  Valley 

170,000  : 

7,117 

15,042 

— 

22,159  : 

Saco, Divide 

'480,000  : 

405 

— 

405 

Scofield 

'  350,000  : 

110,193 

— 

9,000 

■  119,193 

a/  Revision  from  $413,000  to  be  requested  to  cover  CPS  camp  contributions 
in  excess  of  estimates. 

^  Revision  from  $927,000  to  be  requested  to  cover  CPS  camp  contributions 
in  excess  of  estimates. 
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Obligations  -  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization 

Projects  (l"/heeler-Case  Appropriation) 

Of  the  total  1^1,289,401  remaining  available  for  obligation  under  this 
appropriation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1947,  only  $564,401  is 
planned  for  obligation  in  1948.  It  is  planned  to  utilize  the  balance 
of  $725,000  in  1949.  Delays  in  securing  revision  of  Presidential 
project  authorizations  made  it  necessary  to  defer  until  1949,  develop¬ 
ment  Work  which  was  originally  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  A 
table  ’of  obligations  by  projects  is  furnished  below  for  the  fiscal 
years  1947,  1948,  and  1949.  Development  work  is  being  substantially 
completed  on  some  projects  in  1948  and  the  funds  shifted  for  expanded 
development  activity  on  others  in  1949.  Obligations  on  those  projects 
v/he re  development  work  has  been 'completed  consist  of  expenses  .incident 
to  settling  and  selling  the  lands  and  furnishing  technical  guidance  in 
irrigation  farming. 


Project 

•  1947 

Actual 

1948 

Estimated 

1949 

Estimated 

Angostura  . 

$72,052 

: $50,000 
25,000 

$304,400 

75,000 

Bitterroot  . 

85,838 

Buffalo  Rapids  I  . 

8^071 

64,250 

5,700 

Buffalo  Rapids  II  . 

112,314 

91,184 

10,200 

Dodson  Pump  . 

10,523cr.-;:- 

10,000 

11,900 

Intake  . 

1,204 

10,000 

10,000 

Mancos  . 

67,356 

72,000 

79,600 

Mirage  Flats  . 

69,890 

62,478 

26,500 

I'^issoula  . . 

34,753cr.-x- 

593 

4,799 

10,413 

Newton  . . 

Post  Falls  . 

6,948 

9,330 

1,700 

Scofield  . . 

20,977 

21,000 

25,000 

Sub-total  . 

399,967 

420,041 

560,413 

General  administration  .... 

130,724 

127,874 

t 

125,000 

Unallocated  . 

— 

16,486 

39,587 

Total  . . . 

530,691 

564,401 

725,000 

NOTE;  Credits  caused  by  fund  adjustments  for  transfers  of  equipment 
between  projects. 


^  Status  of  Land  Acquisition  Iffork 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  all  operating  unit  pattern  adjust¬ 
ments  that  are  necessary  under  this  program  effected  voluntarily  be¬ 
tween  private  owners.  The  only  land  purchase  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1947  was  an  84.72  acre  tract  of  land  located  in  Prairie 
County,  Montana,  on  the  Buffalo  Rapids  II  Project.  Because  of  the 
probability  of  continuing  high  land  prices  no  land  purchases  are  con¬ 
templated  in  either  the  fiscal  year  1948  or  1949.  How^ever,  a  token 
amount  has  been  provided  in  the  estimates  for  both  years  to  take  care 
of  an  emergency.  It  might  become  necessary  to  make  a  small  purchase 
such  as  a  right-of-way  or  a  small  tract  required  to  round  out  a  farm 
unit. 
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Development'  Accomplishments  and  Work  Load 


The  follov\ring  table  shov;s  borne  of  the  more  important  items  of  develop¬ 
ment  work  completed  on  the  TiTater  Conservation  and  Utilization  projects 
during  the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  amount  completed » to  date,  and  the 
amount  remaining  to  be  done: 


Item 

:Unit: 

Total 

Planned 

Accomplished 
in  1947 

Accomplished 
to  6/30/47 

Remaining 
to  be  done 
7/1/47 

Topographic  surveys.' 

;acre : 

190,575 

3,718 

148,041 

42,534 

Land  classification 

:acre : 

196,976 

13,217 

142,595 

54,381 

Unit  subdivisions 

:  no. : 

605 

41 

443 

^  162 

Land  development 

:acre: 

33,564 

786 

20,414 

13,150 

Land  leveling 

:acre.: 

100,740 

1,826 

43,429 

57,311 

Farm  laterals 

:mile; 

1,873 

82 

567 

1,306 

Farm  drains 

smile ; 

475 

22 

227 

248 

Irrig.  structures 

;  no . : 

11,500 

250 

3,332 

8,168 

During  1948  it  is  planned  to  complete  physical  land  vdevelopment  work  on 
miost  of  the  projects  for' which  water  will  have  been  ms-de  available  under 
this  program.  Program  activity  in  1949  on  these. particular  projects, 
therefore,  ivill  have  shifted  from' large  scaie  land  .deyeJ.opment  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  settlement  and  sale  of  deyeioped  farms .and  the  rendering 
of  technical  assistance  to  new  farm  operators  in  matters . of  soil  con¬ 
servation  ;and  recoimnended  irrigation  practices.  , .  .  ■ 

'Sale  of  Developed  Farm  Units 

Farms  are  being  sold  to  qualified  operators  as  soon  as  possible  after 
unit  subdivision  and  development  of  Government-owned  lands  are  com- 
■pleted.  All  applications-  for  temporary  lea'ses'  and  for  purchase  of 
.farms  are  reviewed  and  recommendations  made  thereon  by  a  local  advis¬ 
ory  board...  As  of  J\ine  30^,  1947,  475  applications  for  purchase  of 
farms  had  been  received.  'The  following  table  shows  the  farm  units 
sold  as  of  December. 31,  1947:  ^  ' 


Project 

No.  of  ; 
units 
(1) 

i  Units 
sold 
(2) 

Acres 

sold 

(3) 

Sale  price  of 
land  sold 
(4) 

Angostura  . 

105 

— 

~ 

'Buffalo  Rapids  I  . . 

115 

30 

6,379 

$246,070 

Buffalo  Rapids  II  . 

62 

1 

5 

50 

Euf ord-Trenton  . 

106 

■  11  ' 

1,379 

118,715 

Man cos  . 

2 

— 

— 

Mirage  Flats  . .  .  — 

110 

31 

3,559 

271,108 

Post  Falls  . . .  . . . 

20 

7 

834 

45,881 

Total  . 

520 

80  1/ 

12,156 

681,824 

ij  Included  in  this  figure  are  10  small  tracts  of  land  of  2  or  3  acres 
each  that  were  sold  as  rights-of-way  and  to.  churches  and  railroads. 
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STATE]*.' OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE!  ENTAI  FIPIDS 


Item 


Obligations 


Estimated  :  Estimated 
Obligations jObligations 


1947 


1948 


,  1949 


Flood  Control,'  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  (Allotment  to  Soil 
Conservation  Service)-. 

Preliminary  examinations  and 

surveys:  . . . . . 

Works  of  improvement, . 

Total/  Flood  Control  . 


$427,223 

~r;855,597 


$877,442 

3,587,888 


$1,494,500 

5,966,35ir^ 


2,282,820 


4,465,330 


7,460,850 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  ; 

Departnent  of  Agriculture  (Allot-  : 

ment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) ; : ' 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10b)  Research  otherr 
than  utilization  . .  : 


65,000 


1/ 


Salaries  and  Expenses.  Amierican  : 
Sections,'  International  Corn-mission  : 

(Transfer  to  Agricultu.re )  (Soil 
Conservation  Service);  ; 

Appraisal  of  results  of  increasing: 
the  height  of  ground-water  table  ; 
of  lands  adjacent  to  Kootenai  Lake, 
Idaho  . .  : 


1,867 


1,900 


Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Advances  from 

■  Trea sury  Department :  ;  'Procurement 
Division,  for  completion  of  a 
training  programi  of  5  Chinese 

students  . . . . . 

Interior  Department:  National  Park 
Service  for  the  furnishing  of 

trees  and  shrubs  . . 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  the  ■ 
establishment  and  measurement  of 

additional  snow  courses  . . . 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  pre¬ 
paration  and  duplicating  of 
bibliography  on  sedimentation 
Total,  Department  of  interior  .. 


133 

13,859 


31,241 

19,263 


13,859 


1,700 

52,204 


£/  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
have  not  been  determined. 
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Item 

Obligations 

1947 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1948 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1949 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Bureau  of  ' 
Yards  and  Docks,  for  carrying  out  ' 
erosion  control  measures  at  the 
^Taval  Air  'Station,  Whiting  Field,  ' 
Florida  . . . . . . 

30,000 

Deoartment  of  the  Armyr  Ordnance 
Department,  for  carrying  out 
research  investigations . . 

•  -  94T  ■ 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for  performing 
restoration  work  on  Government- 
owned  lands  in  certain  Land  Utili¬ 
zation  projects  which  were  damaged 
by  use  for  military  purposes  , . . .  ;  ■ 

11,465 

Total,  Department  of  the  Army  : 

941 

11,465 

•— 

Selective  Service  System;  Technical 
direction  of  a  program;  of  civilian- 
public  service  projects  for  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  . . 

69,325 

Total,  l/'forking  Fiinds  ......  o «.. . 

■  84,258 

93,669 

Construction,  Water  Conservation  and 

Utility  Projects  (Allotment  to 

Agriculture) (Soil  Conservation 
Service):  -  Land  development  on  ; 

;v3ter  conservation  and  utility 
oro jects  . . . . .  . 

99,905 

60,000 

■  58,212 

Payments  in;  Lieu  of  Taxes',-  and 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs, 

Water  Conservation  and  T-tilization. 

^roiects'  "Receipts  from  land 

. . i 

b  .  .  . 

leases  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  States,  political  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof,  and  local  tax-, 
ing  units,  and  for  operation  and  - 
maintenance  expenses  of  the  re¬ 
settlement  features  of  certain 
water  conservation  and  utilization 
projects  (40  U.S.C.  431-434) 

16,651 

46, 600 

33,600 
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Obligations 

1947 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1948 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1949 

9,761 

15,000 

15,000 

1,373 

500 

500 

64,639 

80,361 

50,000 

34, 874 

9,812 

14,855 

42,237 

50,000 

57,250 

2,638,385 

4,888,172 

7,690,267 

Item 


Operation  and  Maintenance,  Vifater 
Distribution  Systems,  Water  Conserv 


ation  and  Utilization  Projects: 

Water  receipts  for  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  the 
Wyoming  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations'  veater  distribution 
system  in  the  Rden  Valley, 

Wyoming  water  conservation  and 
utilization  project  (40  U.3.,C. 
431-434)  . . . . 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Re¬ 

production  of  T^hotograohs,  Mosaics, 


Refunds  of  moneys  received  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
furnishing  reproductions  of 
photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps, 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  reproduction  ^ , 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Allot¬ 

ment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) : 
Flood  Control  Works  of  Improvem,ent 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Watershed  , . , 

Cooperation  with  the  American  Re¬ 

publics  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

(Soil  Conservation  Service): 
Comprehensive  training  of  Latin- 
Arerican  technicians  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  proper 
land  use  . * . . . . .  . 

Penalty  Mail  Costs.  Deoartm.ent  of 

agriculture  (Allotment  to  Soil 

Conservation  Service);  For  cost 
of  penalty  mail  Dursu.^nt  to  Section 
2,  Public  Law  364,  7Bth  Congress 

TCTAL,  OBLTCT.^.Tir^NS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  FUNDS  . . 


j 


i 

i 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  1949  budget  estiirates  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  include  the 
sum  of  $263,600  to.  provide  for  (1)  the  replacement  of  216' vehicles  at 
a  net  cost  of  $216,000^  after  considering  exchange-  allowances,  and  -(2) 
the  purchase  of  34  additional  passenger  motor  vehicles  under  the_  Flood 
Control  program  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $47,600. 

It  is  planned  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  replace  2l6  vehicles  which 
will  be  over  10  years  old  and  which  will  have  mileage  in  excess  of 
100,000  m.iles  at  the  time  of  trade.-in.  This  will  provide  for  replacing  ■ 
approximately  13  percent  of  the  total  fleet. 

The  additional  34  passenger  motor  vehicles  are  required  for  increased 
activities  under  the  Flood  Control  program  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
transportation  for  field  technicians  engaged  in  making  flood  control 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  and  in  carrying  out  accelerated 
programis  of  works  of  improvement  on  authorized  watersheds. 

It  is  the.  policy  of  this  Service  to  use  pickup  trucks  v;herever  possi¬ 
ble  for  the.  transportation  of  technicians  from  their  headquarters  to 
adjacent  work  areas.  Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  used  mainly  for 
long  trips,  for  those  trips  which  require  the  transportation  of  more 
technicians  than  a  pickup  can  accommodate,  ^nd  in  those  are.as  where  trans¬ 
portation  by  public  carrier  is  inadequate  or  non-existent.  The  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  will  continue  to  conserve  passenger  motor  equipment  to 
the  'utmost  be  exercising  extreme  care  in  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  the  equipment. 


PENALTY  MAIL  ESTBLITE 
Sec.  2  Public  Law  364,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 


1947  ■  ■ 

1948 

1949 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (-), 

1949  over  1948 

Category  1  .......... 

$3,207 

$3,800 

$4,350 

550 

Category  2  . 

39,030 

46,200 

'52,900 

+  6,700 

'Total . . 

42,237 

50,000 

57,250 

f  7,250 

The  increase  of  $7,2$0  requested  for  1949  consists  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $3i750  to  cover  the  increased  costs  of  the  Post 

Office  Department  in  handling  penalty  mail.  The  .^ost  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling 
penalty  mail  in  1949  will  be  at  a  rate  of  E20.0P  per  thousand  nieces 
of  rail,  an  increase  of  01.40  -ocr  thousand  over  the  1948  rate  for 
mailings. 


(b)  ^.n  increase  of  '^3,500  to  cover  the  anticipated  increase  in  volijme 

of  penalty  rreil  resulting  froiT'  an  expanded  Flood  Control  prop;ram.  The 
proDosed  increase  of  Flood  Control  activities  during  1949  will  neces¬ 
sitate  a  -Substantial  increase  in  the  volure  of  railings,  including 
instruction  and  procedure  memoranda;  work  progress  and  accomplishment 
reports;  recruitment,  employment,  and  payrolling  of  personnel;  advertis¬ 
ing  for  and  awarding  contracts  for  works  of  improvement;  supervision  of 
contractual  work  being  performed;  and  the  procurement  of  and  payment  for 
facilities,  supplies,  materials, and  equipment. 

Category  1  consists  of  technical  leaflets,  bulletins,  and  other  material 
relating  to  the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Approximately 
30  percent  is  sent  to  educational  and  other  institutions  and  organizations, 
30  percent  to  State,  county  and  municipal  agencies,  30  percent  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers,  school  teachers  and  students,  and  10  percent  to  commercial 
organizations  and  agricultural  groups.  Material  under  this  category  is 
mailed  only  in  response  to  specific  requests. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  necessary  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  is  highly  decentralized.  About 
75  percent  consists  of  within-Government  adij  inistrative  work  such  as 
reports  and  forms  relating  to  Vvork  program  progress  and  accomplishments; 
reports  and  correspondence  regarding  the  status  of  appropriations  and 
miscellaneous  funds;  mailings  incident  to  recruiting,  hiring,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries  to  personnel;  correspondence  and  forma  concerned  with 
the  purchase  of  and  oayment  for  sunolies,  materials,  equioment,  and  so 
forth. 

The  other  25  nercent  of  mailings  in  this  category  consists  of  adminis¬ 
trative  correspondence  between  Soil  Conservation  Service  offices  and 
outside  individuals  and  concerns. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  a  highly  decentralized  organization  en¬ 
gaged  in  working  with  farmers  and  ranchers  out  on  their  lands  in  helping 
them,  to  prepare  and  establish  farn:  conservation  plans.  These  estimates, 
therefore,  must  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  miail  to  be  dispatched  during 
the  fiscal  year  1949  from  the  Washington  Office,  seven  Regional  Offices, 
forty-eight  State  Offices,  two  territorial  offices,  and  approximately 
3,300  field  offices  located  in  conservation  districts,  nurseries,  research 
projects,  land  utilization  projects,  water  conservation  projects  and 
flood  control  watershed  areas.  There  is  also  a  substantial  volume  of 
mail  with  outside  individuals,  inasmuch  as  close  working  relationships 
must  be  maintained  with  farners,  ranchers,  soil  conservation  district 
supervisors,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Correspondence  must  also  be  carried  on  with  outside  organizations  and 
business  concerns  in  connection  with  purchasing  and  contracting  work. 
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Sumr.ry  of  Approxorip.tions,  194S  and  Estinatcs,  1949 
[Note  -  Figures  in  braclctits  [  ']  not  included  in  toto,ls] 


Itcn^ 

Appro- 

X^rin-tions, 

194s 

,  Budget  .  : Increase  (+) 

Efetimates,  :  or 

1949  '  : Decrease  (-) 

Conr.'.jdity  Credit  Cor-poration; 

(adnlnistrativo  expenses  from-; 

Cor")oration  funds)  . . . 

Conservation  and  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  lo-nd  resources 

Sugar  Act  . . . . . • . 

Exr)ortation  and  domestic  consunph*/ 
tion  of  agricultural  commodities 
(Section  32  funds):  • 

Permanent  appror)riation  . .  . 

Less  transfer  to  "ITationa-l,  '■ 
.School  LunqhAct"  in  194S  , . . 
Less  rescissions 

[$S, 450, 000] 

$223,000,000 
.  55.000,000 

149,023,930 

-65,000,000 

-40,023,930 

[$7,575,000]!  [^$S75,000] 

$150,,  000 , 000 : -$7S ,  000 ,000 
72,000,000:  +17,000,000 

135,000,000;  -14,623,930 

-  -  :  +65,000,000 
-91,000,000:  -50,976,070 

Total  available  for 

Section  32  purposes  ........ 

..  '44,000,000 

:  .44,000,000:  V.  -  '  .  -  - 

Nationo-l  School  Lunch  Act  . . 

Marketing  Services: 

Market  ncv;s  service 

Market  inspection  of  farm 

products  . . . . 

Marketing' farp  products  .  ■ 

65,000,000 

1,566.250 

712,000 
a/'  1,149-,  500 
1,552,00c 

65,000,000: 

.  1-, ■.626,25.0:  +60,000 

712,000;  . ,  -  - 

■1,034,500:  ..  -65,000 

1.RR2.000:  _ 

Cotton  Statistics,  CLassing, 
Standards  a,nd  Futures  Acts  -v. 
Marketing  Regulatory  Acts  ..... 

.1,399,000 

b/  3,096,750 

J.  1  J  ^  m- 

.  :  1,399,000:,  ■  - 

.  3.173..3'50:  +81,600- 

Total,  Marketing  Services... 

9,475,500 

9, 552, 100:,  +76,600 

Total 

401,47.5,500 

■  34o , 552 , 100 :  -60,923 , 4q0 

Deduct  x^cmanent  apj)rox)riation 
available: 

Exportation  and  domestic  con- 
eunption  of  agricultura,! 
commodities  (See.  32  funds).-.  , 

109,000,000 

44,000,0.0.0:  +65,000,000. 

Total,  direct  annual 

4  a-DiDronriation . . 

292,475,500 

...  -  ;  '  "  . 

296,552,100:'  +4,076,600 

zj  Includes  $l49-»500  T)roposcid  transfer  in  esti 

a.tes  from 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural' Ecdndr.iics , " 

•  econotiic  investigations  . . .  . . $11,500 

"Salaries  and  Expensed,  Marketing  Scrvicesi"  freight  rates 

for  farn  products  ’..' . . . . . .  13S,000 

^  Ref lects ■  prox:>oscd  transfer  in  estimates  shown  in  doto.il  under 
"ilarkcting  Regulatory  Acts." 
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COMODITY'  CR3DIT  COHPORATIOli  " 

Introduction 

The  Corporation's  primary  function  is  to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of 
the  mandatory  price  support  legislation -which  is  applicable  to  the 
basic  coram.odities  (corn,  cotton,  peanuts  for  nuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
wheat)  and  to  a- large- number  of  Steagall  commodities,  (nonbasic  agri¬ 
cultural  commo'dities  for  which  it  was  necessary  during  the  war  to  en¬ 
courage  expanded  production)*  The , legislation  providing  mandatory 
minimum  level?  of  price  support  "on' basic  and-Steagall  commodities  at 
90  percent -of  parity  (92  l/2  percent  in  the  case  of  cotton)  expires 
upon  ^completion  of  s\ipport  ^activities  oil  the  “19^S  crops  of  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  and 'oh  December  31»  l^^S  on  Steagall  commodities.  Permanent  legis¬ 
lation  provides  for  the  support  of  basic  commodities  at  lower  than  the 
present  mandatory  levels.  ^However,  since  it  has  not  been  decided  to  what 
extent  or  at  vrhat  minimum  levels  the  Congress  \vill  establish  support  of!' 
agricultural  commodities  subsequent  to  the  -  expiration  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  fund  requirements  ha-ye  been  estimated  throughout  the  fiscal  year 
1949  based  upon  present  support  le-vels.  These  estimates  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  adjustment ’ depending  upon  subsequent  Congressional  action 
in  establishing  a  policj^  as  to  the  minimum  levels  at  which  the  Corporation 
is"  directed  tp  support  agricultural  prices  and ■ administrative  actions 
taken  thereunder,  '  '  . 

In  addition,  Section  4(b)  of  the  Steagall -amendment  •  (15  UVS.C. 

2(a) ) ^established  the  policy  of  extending  similar  support  to  producers 
of  other  agriqultural  commodities  to  the  extent  funds  arc  available  and 
producers  are,  able  to 'bring  supplies  in 'line  xvith  demand.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  is  using' its  '  funds  and  authori-tics  to- carr;?-' out  this  policy. 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  shpport  prices  to  producers  through 
loans ,  purchases,  ■  or  other 'oper at ibn-s  and  utilizes  different  -methods  of 
supporting  . prices  of  different ’  c^ru’^odities  based  on  normal  trade  practices, 
perishability ! of  the  comodity  concorned  and  other  similar  factors. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ass\imp-tions  outlined  belovr,  it  is  not  now  ahtici- 
patod  that  the  prices  of  any  commodities  other  than  those  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  budget  document  and  discussed  in  these  notes  will 
have' to  be  supported,'  Hov/cver,  ■  if' unfavorable  economic  conditions 
should  develop,  the  Corporation  is  required  under  Section  4(a)- of  the 
Steagall  amendment  to' support  the  prices  of-  the-  following  commodities: 
chickens,  milk,  butterfat,  hogs,  peas  of  certain  varie-tios,  and  ttirkeys. 

In  addition,  it  might  be  necessary  to  support  the  -prices,  of  a  number  of 
additional  commodities  under  Section  4(b)  of  the  Steagall  Amendment 
which  provides,  in- part ,  that  "..  .  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  bring  the- price  and.  inco'-ie  of .  the  producers  of  nonbasic 
com-modities  ...  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other  cormodities, 
to  the  extent  that  ftinds  for  such  operations  are  available 
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The  charter  of  the  Corporatioja  authorizes  it  to  purchase  or  othorv/isc 
acquire,  to  hold,  to  deal  in,  to  soil,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
and  all  foods  and  agricultural  connoditics  or  products  thereof  and  to 
loan  or  horrov;  nonoy  upon  such  connoditios.  Under  these  authorities 
the  Corporation  has  purchased  on  a  roinhursablc  basis  food,  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  other  agricultural  connoditics  to  fleet  govcrnncntal  and 
foreign  roquirenents  arid  has  purchased  agricultural  connoditics  and 
food  grovm  in  foreign  countries  to  ncct  the  needs  of  this  country  and 
in  sonc  instances  our  allies.  IXic  to' -increased  activities  by  our 
Governnent  in  foreign  recovery  operations,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
volume  of  supply  operations  will  increase  during  the  fiscal  .years  19^8 
and  19^9*  Subsidy  operations,  v/bich  were  of  najor  inportance  .during-  the 
war  years,  were  terninated  vrith  the  decontrol  of  sugar  prices  effective 
November  1,  19^7*  These  operations  will  be  conplctcd  by  June  30»  19^8. 

In  addition,  loans  arc  na.de  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation  progran  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustnent  Act  of  1932. 

The  activities  of  the  Corporation  are  carried  out  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adr.iinistration  of  the  Departnent 
of  Agriculture,  The  Corporation  is  naheagod  by  an  active  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cas  chairnan,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agrictilture,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Adninistrator  of  the  Research  and  Marketing- Act,  and  four  policy¬ 
making  officials  of  the  Production  ajid  Ilarketing  Adr.ii-nistration, 


Basic  Assumptions  in  the  Pstinates 

In  preparing  the  estimates  for  the  fisca.l  year  19^9  certain 'basic  assump¬ 
tions  have  been  ma.de  a.s  follov/s:  ' 

1,  National  income  v/ill  remain  at  the  19^7  fiscal  j^ear  level. 

2,  Domestic  dcna,nd  for  agricultural  commodities  v;ill  remain  high 

■but  shifts  in  demands  for  specific  commodities  will  be 
apparent, 

3,  Foreign  dcna.nd  for  agricultura.l  commodities  v;ill  continue  at 
a  hiffh  level. 

4,  The  present  high  production  levels  v;ill  be  maintained, 

'  5.  Parity  prices  will  increase  slightly  but  will  be  sta.bilizcd 
and  level  off  during  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

6,  The  acreage  planted  in  194S  crops  xirill  be  substautially  ■  in  con¬ 
formity  with  goals  announced  by  the  Uepartment  of  Agriculture 
and  grov/ing  conditions  will  produce  anrerage  yields, 

7,  Purchases  for  foreign  recovery  programs  a,nd  other  supply  needs 
will  i'ncrea.se  sharply, 

8, ‘  The  Purbpean  Recovery  Plan  v;ill  be  approved  by  the  Congress  thus 

making  funds  available  to  finajace  substantial  exports  of  food 
and  agricultural  products, 

9,  Procurement  of  foreign  commodities  to  meet  limited  domestic  and 
foreign  needs  x-/ill  continue, 

10,  The  need  for  6:^ort  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  will  be  at  a  minimum. 
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Effects  of  Recent  Legislation 

In  preparing  the  estinates  for  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949,  con¬ 
sideration  was  not  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eorcign  Aid  Act  of 
1947,  approved  on  Decenber  IJ,  1947*  v/hich  authorized  the  disposition 
of  conriodities  acquired  under  the  price  support  progr.a'i  at  the  price 
equivalent  to  the  doncstic  narket  price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  having 
the  sane  caloric  value.  The  not  effect  of  this  provision  has  not  at 
this  tine  been  deternined  although  it  nay  increase  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  Corporation  in  the  disposition  of  the  connodities  acquired  under 
price  support.  The  Third  Supplcncntal  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  approved 
Dcconber  23,  1947 1  provides  that  losses’  incurred  v/ith  the  abpve  provision 
shall  not  exceed  $57 » 500* Eoroign  Aid  Act  of  1947  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel 
notes  in  an  anoxint  dqual  to  the  anount  of  losses  resulting  fron  the  terns 
of  this  Act. 

Public  Law  395»  approved  Decenber  30,  1947,  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  carry  out  projects  to  stimulate  arid  increase  the  production  of 
foods,  agricultural  connodities,  and  products  thereof,  in  non-European 
foreign  countries.  It  further  provides  that  prograris  .developed  bo 
first  subnitted  to  Congress  and  operations  ricay  bo  initiated  if  such 
programs  are  not  to-  be  disapproved  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress 
within  60  days  thereafter.  Estimates  of '  opercatiOns  under  this  Act  arc 
not  included  in  the  budget  but  will  be  submitted  independently  to  the 
Congress  in  a,ccordancc  with  this  law. 

Program  Operations '  - 

The  activities  of  the  Corporation  are  designed  to  cn.rry  out- the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  types  of  programs:  ' 

Price  support  ^  , 

Foreign  purchase  ■ . 

Supply 

Commodity  export 

Loans  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  , 
agricultural  conservation  purposes. 

The  following  sur.inaries  cover  the  various  operations  which  the.  Corpora¬ 
tion  anticipates  will  be  required  to  carry  out  during  fiscal  year  1949; 
each  operation  is  designed  to  supplement  and  is  a  part  of  one  pf  the 
above  five  types  of  programs.  Generally  it^  should  bo  noted  that  eAl 
estimates' are . subject  to  change  as  economic  and  related  conditions  change 
from  those  assumed  above.  Although  a  change  in  one  factor  might  affect 
all  estimates,  in  many  instances  changes  in . individual  factors  will  affect 
a  single  cormodity  or  a  relatively  small  group  of  commodities,.  For 
example,  widespread  crop  failures  night  affect  a  ncajority  of  the  commo¬ 
dities  v;hile  a  drop  in  the  domestic  consur.ption  of  eggs  from  the  present 
level  of  3SO  per  capita  would  affect  only  that  one  commodity,  .  In  each 
instance,  the  anount  of  funds  is  given  v;hich  Wcas  used  to  carry  out  the 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  and  the  funds  which  will  be  required 
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during  the  fiscal  years  194S  and  19^9  on  , the  basis,  of  program  cstino,tcs 
included  in  the  19^9  budget.  The  actucul  gains  of  losses  resulting  from 
each  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  19^7  nnd  estimated  gains  or  losses 
for  the  fiscal  yccors  194S  and  19^9  ojtc  shown,  t/licn  operations  are  antici¬ 
pated  but  no  ga.ins  or  losses  are  estimated,  such  .fact  is  reflected  by  a 
”0”.  In  those  instances  v;hcre  no  activity  took  place  during  the  fisc.al 
ycar'19^7  or  none  -  isi.anticipatcd  in  the  fiscal  year  19^8,  such  fact  is 
indicated  by  .  ..  . 

A  separcate  explanatory  statement  is  not  included  under  loans'  to  the 
Secretary',  of  Agriculture,  v/hich  care  mcadc  in  accordcance  with  Section  391(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adj?fstncnt  Act  of  193S,  as  caricnded, '  since  this 
prograi.1  is  fully  described  on  pe.gc  1154  of  the  printed  budget. 


The  fincancital,  sta-te.nents  and  supporting,  schedules  included  in  the  budget 
furnish  an  ancalysis  of  ,oach  of  the  different  typos  of'  Opof  at  ions  carried 
out  by  the  Corporation,  Schedule.,  B-1  summarizes  call  income  cand  eicpcnse 
olencnts  distributed  by  individUcal  commodities  cand  programs  while  schedule 
B-2  summearizGS  all  purchcaso  and  sales  activities;  and  schedule  C-2  reflects 
call  loan  operationso  ;  These  schedules  summarize  all  of  the  fiiicancial 
opera.tions  of  the  Corporation  under  Ccach  of  the  activities  described  in 
the  following  pcages.,  An  caiicalysis  ,pf  thc”cactual  'ap2:)li'ecation ' of  funds  to 
progrcam.copercations  by  prograr'rs  for  the  fisccal 

yccar,  1947  und  cstimcated  for  the  .fiscal  ye  cars  1^48  cand  1949  appear  on 

Tabhe  .-I  ,'follqv/i.ng  page  203.  -  ■  4',  g  ' 
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PRIGS  SUPPORT  PROGRAif,  Basic  Commodities 
Corn 

SUPIMARY  OF  LATSST  OPSRA.TIONS: 

O^bjective;  To  support  the  farm  price  of  com,  to  enable  producers 
to  retain  stocks  on  farms  for  feeding  purposes,  and  to  promote 
orderly  marketing. 

'■Sligibility :  Sligible  producer  is  any  individual,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity  producing  corn  in  19^7  as 
landowner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  sharecropper.  Sligible  corn 
is  ear  or  shelled  corn  which,  except  for  moisture  content, 
grades  So.  3  or  better  (or  So.  4  on  test  wei^t  only).  Shelled 
corn  must  contain  not  more  than  13.5  percent  moisture  and  ear 
corn  must  meet  moisture  requirements  that  insure  safe  storage.  ' 

Operations:  Sonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  December  1,  194? 
through  June  30»  1948  (except  inangoumois  moth  infestation 
areas  vrhere  the  Closing  date  is  March  ^1,  1948)  maturing 
September  1,  1948,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loan  rates  on  the 
1947  crop,  adjusted  for  location  and  grade,  are  based  on  an 
average  of  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  October  1*  1947,  or  an 
average  rate  per  bushel  of  $1,368.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note- 
and-chattel-mortgage  basis  for  corn  stored  in  acceptable  farm- 
storage  structures  and  can  be  obtained  through  private  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Interest  is  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  Producers  who  liquidate  their 
loans  by  delivering  corn  grading  higher  than  ITo.  3  will  be 
credited  with  a  premium  of  if 2  cent  per  bushel  for  No.  2  corn 
and  1  cent  per  bushel  for  No.  1  corn. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  December  1, 

1947  through  June  30,  1948.  Intention  to  sell  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  must  be  made  known  to  the  local  County  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Committee  within  30  days  after  the  loan  maturity  date. 
The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn,  but  deliveries  may  not  exceed  the  quantity  the 
producer  elected  to  sell  during  the  '^O-day  period.  The  purchase 
price  will  be  the  applicable  loan  value.  Any  corn  which  may  be 
delivered  v/ill  be  held  for  possible  need  by  feeders  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  for  export,  and  for  industrial  use  in  this  country. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b)  and 
(j);  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  713  (Sup.  V)),  and  section  8  of  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (I5  U.S.C.  App.  968  (Sup.  V)). 


BASIS,  19^9  ESTIIiATE:  This,  estimate  is  hased  on  assumed  production  of 
3,068  million  bushels.  This  production  would  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  667  million  bushels  over  the  estimated  19^7  crop  and 
would  be  16.3  percent  above  the  I936-U5  average  production.  Due 
to  the  short  19^7  crop,  carryover  stocks  will  be  vepy  low„  It. 
is  assumed  that  strong  demand  for  feed  grains  will  cause  the 
market  price  of  corn  to  be  well  above  the  support  rate  during 
fiscal  year  19^9,  resulting  in  loan  reouirements  for  only  3 
percent  of  the  estimated  production.  Since  the  loan  nfaturify 
date  for  19^8  crop  corn  falls  in  fiscal  year  1950  (Sept.  1, 

19^9)  it  is.  .assumed  that  75  percent  of  the  loans  made  will  be 
outstanding  on  June  3Q»  19^9.  No  deliveries  arc  anticipated 
under  the  purchase  agreem.ent  operation. 


Actual,  19^7  Estimate.  19^8  Estimate,  19^9 


Funds  required  to  finance 


operations.  , . .  . .  . . . . . 
Wet  gain  on  operations. 


$28,039,076'-  $20, 700,000 
278,-492  ;  0 


$151,000,000 

0 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAI'i/  B^sic  ■Commodities 
Cotton,  Upland'  V- 

SUMI-LARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  '  '  ■  , 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  cotton.  . 

Eligibility:  Any  person  producing  upland  cotton  in  19^7  in  the 
capacity  of  landowner,  landlord-  tenant,  or  sharecropper  is 
eligible  for  loans  on  upland  cot'ton  produced  in  19^7.  The 
cotton  tendered  as  security  mu'st  be  upland  cotton  of  specified 
grades  and  staple  lengths,  free  of  all  lienS'  and  encumbrances, 
in  bales  of  300  pounds  or  more,  not  compressed  to  high  density, 
and  must  be.  classed  by  a  USEAiBoard  of  Cotton  Examiners, 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are-  available  from  August  1,  19^7, 
through  April  30,  19^3,  maturing  .July  31 1  19*^^,  but  callable 
on  demand.  An  interim  loan  on  cot'fon  harvested  prior  to 
August  1,  19^7  available  from  June  1  through  August  31» 

1947  (the  maturity  date). 

The  interim  loan  rate  for  middling  7/S-ineh  cotton  was  24,75 
cents  per  pound.  The  average  loan  rate  on  regular  loans  for 
middling  7/8  inch  cotton,  gross  weight,  is  26,.49  cents  per 
pound  (924  nercent  of  July  15,  1947  parity  of  28.64  cents  per 
■nound) .  Applicable  premiums  and  discounts  are  established  for 
other  grades  and  staples. 

Warehouse- stored  loans  are  secured  by  negotiable  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts.  "^o  provision  is  made  for  farm-stored  loans.  Loans  are 
available  through  banks  andothers  acting  as  lending  agencies  as 
well  as  direct  from  the  Corporation.  A  special  form  of  loan 
agreement  is  available  to  cooperative  marketing  associations 
whereby  members  of  these  associations  may  act  collectively  in 
obtaining  loans.  Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  nercent  per 
annum.  A  loan  may  be  repaid  at  maturity  or  earlier  by  payment 
of  all  advances  plus  interest  and  charges  thereon. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b);  sec¬ 
tion  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  3I,  1935,  as  amended  (I5  U.S,C. 
713  (Sup.  V));  section  8(a)  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942, 
as  amended;  and  section  302(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Basis,  1949  ESTIIiATE;  indications  are  that  the  August  1,  1948  carry¬ 
over  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S,  xvill  be  slightly  larger  than  the 
2,5  million  bale  carryover  of  August  1,  1947.  With  supplies  of 
cotton  for  the  1947-48  season  estimated  at  14^2  million  bales 
(including  imports  of  200,000  bales)  and  disappearance  at  llo3 
million  bales,  carryover  next  August  1  would  be  about  2,9 
million  bales. 
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On  DecemTser  1,  19^7  the  IPU?  crop  ^/as  estimated  at  11,69^ 
thousand  "bales,  an  increase  of  3*05^  thousand  over  the  19^6 
crop  of  8,640  thousand  "but  696  thousand  less  than  the  193^- 
45  average  of  12,390  thousand  "bales. 

.  .  It  is  anticipated  that  the  loan  program  will  "be  continued  on 
the  1948  crop  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  and  that  new  loans  will 
"be  made  on  2.5  million  "bales  compared  to  estimated  loans  on  .7 
million  "bales  of  the  1947  crop  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  The 
increase  anticipated  is  predicated  on  a  higiier  carryover  in  1948 
„  than  in"1947,  a  1948 'Crop  ’  somewhat  larger  than  in  1947  and  v;ith 
a  disappearance  no  larger  in  1948-49,  than  in  1947-48 , 

Collateral  acquired  in  1949  is  estimated  to  increase  from  5, 760 
"bales  to  20,000  "bales  while  outstanding  loans  on  all  cotton  are 
estimated  at  1  million  bales  on  June  30,  19^9  "'compared  to  .2 
million  bales  on  June  30.  1948.  i- 

Actudl,  1947  Estimate',  1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds,  required  to 

finance  operations. $88;363, 638'  $93,591,500  ’  3363,176.000 

.  Ket  gain  , (or  loss*)  — ■  ^ 

on  operations.... _ .  ,  45,754,081  ;  .  '830,444  '  *^294,000 

These  estimates  are.  sub.iert  'to  change  depending  oh  narity,' 
domestic  market  prices,  the  world  cotton  situation,  and  Othe'r 
factors.  '■  ; 


:  :  j./  .  ^  ■ 
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PRICEJ  SUPPORT  PROGRAI4,  Basic  Commodities 
.  .  Peanuts 

SmUiARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 


Objective;  To  support  the  price  of, peanuts  and  to  promote  orderly 
...  marketing, 

r  : Eligibility i  Eligible,  participants  under  the  purchase  operation 
■  1  are  ' pe^ut.  producers,  crushers,  shellers,  and  dealers.  Eligible 
participants  under  the  loan  operation  are  producers  and  processors 
of  1947  crop  peanuts.  Eligible  commodity  is  peanuts  of  the  1947 
crop,  ,  , ; 

.  Operations';  ,  .Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  peanut  producers, 
directly  and  through  lending  agencies,  on  security  of  negotiable 
warehouse  receipts,  from  August  1,  1947,  through  January  31,  1948, 

'  ,  maturing  February.  I,'  1948,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Interest  will  be 

at  the  rate  o'f  ’3  percent  per  annum, 

;  E.hellers  and  dealers  may  secure  los-ns,  for  financing  their  pur¬ 

chases  at  ^cf|>port  levels,  from  private  banks  who  have  entered  into 
.  Lending  Agency  Agreanents  vath  the  Corporation.  Under  the  agree¬ 
ments  the  Corporation  will  take  over  the  notes  and  collateral  if 
req  nested  to  do  so  by  the  banks.  If  a  sheller  or  dealer  is  unable 
to  make  financial  arrangements  through  a  lending  agency  agreement, 
the  Corporation  will  make  direct  lojgns  at  3  percent  per  annum. 

Purchases  are  being  made  from  producers  between  August  1,  1947  and 
June  30,  1948,  The  Corporation  will  also  purchase  farriers’  stock 
peanuts  and  No,  2  shelled  peanuts  from  shellers  and  dealers  re¬ 
questing  such  pruchases  during  the  period  November  1,  1947  through 
April  30,  1948,  provided  such  shellers  or  dealers  have  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  not  less  than  the  support  prices  for  all  peanuts  purchased 
by  them. 

Disposition  of  peanuts  acquired  under  the  purchase  and  loan  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  by  sale  at  not  less  than  the  parity  price,  except 
those  sold  for  crushing  into  oil  and  meal  or  those  sold  for  seed 
or  new  uses,  with  the  exception  of  sales  for  seed  or  new  uses,  all 
peanuts  will  be  sold  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  at  the  best  price 
obtainable  for  the  particular  use,, 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraphs  (b),  (d), 
(f),  and  (i);  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as 
amended  (15  U.  S.  C,.713  (Sup,  V));  section  8  of  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (50  U.  S,  C.  App.  968  (Sup,  V)),  and 
section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  (15  U.  S,  C, 
713a-8(a)  (Sup.  V))e 

BASI§,  1949  ESTIiiiATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  1948 
crop  production  of  1,072,000  tons  which  is  approximately  the  same 
as  for  the  1947  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  will  be 
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required  to  purchase  150,000  tons  from  growers  v;ho  are  unable  to 
market  their  peanuts  at  or  above  support  levels.  Of  the  150,000 
tons  purchased,  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  tons  mil  be  sold  to 
shellers  at  parity  prices  and  the  remaining  140,000  tons  includ¬ 
ing  the  lower  quality  peanuts  will  be  sold  to  crushers  at  about 
s*>170  per  ton  for  crushing  into  oil  and  meal.  It  is  expected  that 
loans  will  be  made  under  lending  agency  agreements  on  approximately 
200,000  tons  of  farmers*  stock  peanuts  and  that  all .  loans  v/ill  be 
repaid  in  full# 

The  production  of  oil  in  the  major  world  surplus  oil-producing 
areas  is  increasing,  although  the  present  production  of  these  areas 
is  only  about  75  percent  of  pre-war  production.  If  the  world  supply 
of  fats  and  oils  increases  'to  or  near  pre-war  levels,  prices  may 
drop  considerably,  resulting  in  larger  losses  to  the  Corporation 
than  the  estimates  now  show* 

Actual,  1947  E  stimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 


Funds  required  to  ■ 

finance  operations,,, $39, 268, 729  $71,500,000  $77,100,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss+)  oh 

operations...........  721,480  *  3, 744,000  6, 150,000 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
■  Rice  •■  ■■ 

SmOlA-RY  .OF  LATEST  OPERATIOIJS; 

Objective:  To  'support  the  price  of  rice. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  19tl-7  crop  rice, 

.  Eligible  commodity  is  rough  rice  produced  domestically. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  producers  from 
..haiyrest  to  December  31*  19^7,  and  will  mature  April  30,  19U8,  or 
earlier  ‘on  demand.  Loan  rates  vary  by  type  arid  grade  but  will 
average  about '‘$'1,69  per  bushel.  Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
percent  per  annum.  All  charges  on  warehouse-stored  rice  must 
be  prepaid  through  April  30*  1948*  aiib  rio  farm-storage  payment 
will  be  made , 

Nonrecourse  loans , 'with  interest' at  3  percent  will  be  available 
•  to  members  of  rice  cooperative  associations,  under  the  terras  of 

a  rice  cooperative  loan  contract  between  the  association  and  the 
Corporation,  All' Of  the  rice  tendered  for  loans  by  an  association 
v/ill  be  collateral  for  all  of  the  money  loaned  to  the  association. 

Any  rice  acquired  may  be  milled  and  used  to  meet  export  and  domestic 
requirements.  By  products  will  be  held  for  possible  need  by  feeders 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  or  other  industrial  uses. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b);  section 
7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  3I*  1935*  a-s  amended  (I5  U,  S,  C,  713* 
Sup.Vj  and  section  8  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended 
(50  U,  S.  C.,  App.  968,  Sup,  V), 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIIfATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  1948 
crop  production  of  75  raillion  bushels  which  is  about  the  same 
as  the  1947  crop  but  is  29  percent  higher  than  the  1938~45  average 
production.  Due  to  increased  world  production  of  rice,  94  percent 
of  prewar  levels  for  1945-46  and  anticipated  further  increases  in 
1947-48,  it  is  assumed  that  markets  will  not  be  as  readily  avail¬ 
able  as  in  past  years  j  however,  demand  is  expected  to  remain 
strong  enough  to  keep  prices  above  support  levels.  From  these 
assumptions  it  is  estimated  that  5  million  bushels  will  be  placed 
under  loan  with  all  loans  being  redeemed  during  fiscal  year  1949* 

If  world  rice  production  materially  exceeds  present  expectations, 
market  prices  might  be  depressed  belov/  support  levels  which  would 
result  in  larger  quantities  than  now  estimated  being  placed  under 
loan  with  the  Corporation  acquiring  considerable  stocks  through 
forfeiture  of  collateral. 

Actual,  1947  Estimat  e , 1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  required  to 

finance  operations.,,  -  $3*593*000  $8,783,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss*)  on 

operations  ~  -0-  -O*-- 
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■'PRICE  SUPPORT- PROGR/^M, .  Basic. -Cosmmoditie a 
'  •  Tobacco  ;  -o  'S- 

SUIM/EY  OF  L/ TEST  OPERA n OKS:  .  ..  , ’a  ,  ..  . 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  tobacco. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  tobacco-if or  loeUr  is  -tobacco  .of-  the  .1947 
crop*  Eligible  borrower  is  any  farmer  cooperative^  or  other 
responsible  organization  which  receives -tobacco  from  growers 
at  specified  prices  by  grade-s  and  redries,  packs,  and  stores 
such  tobacco*  -  •  ■'  ,  •  . 

Operations:  P  mandatory  loan  .operation  on  the  1947  crop  to  be 
in  effect  during  the-.  1-947-48  marketing  season  (from  July  1947 
through  March  1948  approximately),  Konrecqurse  loans  are 
offered  producers  at -a  rate  for  each  grade  of  tobacco  which  will 
provide  price  support  for  the  .:grower.s  at  the  minimum  statutory 
-level  (90  percent  of  parity),  except  in  the  case  of  fire-cured 
and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  (including  Virginia  sun-cured)  where 
the  rates  are  75  pei^ent  and  ,.66;.-2/3  percent  , respectively,  of 
the  Burley  ratie,  Tobacco  acouired  f  rpm  :growers ;  is  redried, 
packed,  insured,  and  stored  by-,the  bo firowe-r,  end.. specified 
amounts  for  services  performed  ere-  included  in  the  agreements 
and  made  pert  of  the  loan.  Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per¬ 
cent  per  annum.  Loans  ere  due  and  payable  on  demand, 

Authority;  Corporate  Cha rter^n-Article  Third,  paragraph  (b ) ; 

"  section  8  of  the'  Stabilization  •  .Act -of<1942, .  as  amended  ; 

(October  2,  1942,  56  Stat,  .767,:  as  amended,-  June. 30,  1944, 

■  '  68  Stat*  632, 'shd  as  amended -.  June  3Q,  1945,  59  Stat,  306,.^ 

50  U.-S.Ci'  App.  S  968);  section ’7  (a ) 'of  the  Jet  -  of.  Jen  uery  31, 
1935,  as-  emended  (15  U-iS.C.  713  ■  (Sup.-;  V) ); -and- se.ction  2  of 
the  Act  of  July:  28;  1945  ;(59:- Stat, -506. )  ^ 

BASIS,  1949  ESTI.iATE;  The  1947  crop  production  is  estimated 

.  .('December  1)  at- 2^167 .7' million  pounds  and  1948  crop  produc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  1,  725  miliioh  ' pbiinds .  The  anticipated 
reduction  in  production  is  based  on  the  assumption .  the  t... 
marke  ting  ouot a  programs-  will.,  'be •: -.Use.d.  t.o  adj-pst :  production 
downward  in  line  with  demand.  The  Secretary,  of  Agriculture 
•  proclaimed  a  1 94'8,  national  marketing,  .rupta.,.^  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  of  955  million  pounds  which  will  result  in  an 
acreage  reduction  of  about  28  percent  to  most  individual 
farmers  (1947  estimated  production  is  1,331*3  million 
pounds).  He  also  proclaimed  a  national  marketing  ruota  for 
Burley  tobacco  of  474  million  pounds  which  will  result  in 
an  average  reduction  of  about  10  percent  in  individual 
farm  acreage  allotments  (194f'j estimated  production  is 
518*6  million  pounds). 
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Tetel  disappeereti-c©  is' estimated  at  1,  825.  miill  ion  pounds  in 
1948  and  1,960  million  pounds  in  1949.  Disappearance  figures 
are  based  on  estimated  exports  of  440  million  pounds  and 
domestic  consumption  of  1,385  million  pounds  in  1948  end  esti¬ 
mated  exports  of  575  million  pounds  and  domestic  consumption 
of  1,385  million  pounds  in  1  949. 

Dealers  who  normally  buy  substantial  ouantities  of  tobacco  for 
export  are  not  e:^ected  to  make  their  normal  purchases  pr  carry 
any  substantial  stocks  ■' in  the  fiscal  years.  1948  and  19.49  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  idollar  exchange  situation  and 
the  knowledge  tha'b  ’any  e^qjort  s file  s  ’ they  .may  be  able  to  make 
can  be  filled  by  purchases  of  loan  tobacco,  ... 


It  is  expected  that  a  ‘  portion  of  the  dome stic  and:export 
feruire^ntS  Vdii  be  met  by  withdrawal  of  aged  stocks  of  loan 
tobacco  which  will  be  more  desirable  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
than  tobacco  of  bbe  1948  crbpo '  Hence,  the  current  crop  of 
tobacco  will  be  ^bing  under  loan  at 'the  same  time  substantial 
.ouantities  of.agbd  tobacco  are  being  withdrawn  from  loan,  . 

Due  to  anticipated  reduction  in  total  tobacco  prodiction,  it  is 
estimated  that' loans  will  be  made  on  150  million  pounds  of  the 
1948  crop  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  as  .compared  to  loans  on  an 
estimated  360  million  f)ounds  of  tobacco  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948.  '  •  :  , 


Repayments  on  450  million  pounds  are  estimated  in  1949 
compared  to  e's'ti'm'ated  repayments  on  160  million  pounds  in 
1,948. based  on  the  assumption  that  is'hould  the  Congress  approve 
tte  'European  •recovery "p'ro^rbm,' -eome  purchases  of  tobacco 

be  made  f  helm ‘Corporation '  loan  stocks.  If.  this  situa¬ 
tion  ..should  not  develop,  there  -will  be  smaller  ..re  payments, 
thus  ie’eving  higher  outstanding  loans  ati  the  .close  ^of  fiscal 
year  1949  than  the  curreht  estimate  of  146,5  million 
pounds  ($52,480,000), 


Actual;  1947  Estimate;  ;  1948-  ...Estimate,  1949 


,  Fun.ds,' re  duire  d  to 
'  f  in'en  ce  ope  ret  ions  •  • 
Ret.  gain,  (or  lets*) -bn 
operations  , , , . . . . , 


,$85;519,224  .-r|163,0,00*.000v,.  ■  $66,000,000 
,  ♦7;'857,813  ■  *9, -7-2.4, ,000.  . .-  12*930,000 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
lillheat 

SUM.'fARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:'  ■  ■ 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  wheat,  and  to  promote  orderly 

marketing,  >  ■  ... 

Eligibility:,  Eligible  producer  is  any  individual,,  partnership, 
association,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  producing 
wheat  in  1947  as  'landowner ,  landlord,  tenant,  or  sharecropper ^ 
Eligible  commodity  is  wheat  of  any  class  grading  No,  3  or 
better  (or  grading  No,  4  or  No,  5  on  test  weight  only). 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans,  are  available  from  harvest  through 
.December  31,  1947  and  will  mature  April  30,  1948,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  .  Loans  are  made  on  a  note'«and'*chattel-mortgage  basis  for 
wheat  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  the  basis  of  a  note-and-loan- 
agreement  when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  The  loan  rate 
averages  nationally  about. |l, S3  per  bushel  on  a  farm-loan  basis. 
Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annumt  A  storage  pay¬ 
ment  of  7  cents  per  bushel  shall  be  paid  the  producer  on  farm- 
Stored  wheat  (l)  if  the  wheat  is  delivered  to  the  Corporation 
on  or  after  April  30,  1940,  or  (2)  if  the  loan  is  called  by  the 
Corporation  prior  to  April  30,  1948,  If  delivery  is  made  prior 
,  to  April  30,  1948,  the  amount  of  storage  payment  will  depend 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  wheat  is  in  storage. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  December  31,  1947,  Intention  to  sell  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  must  be  made  known  to  the  local  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee  within  30  days  after  the  loan  maturity 
date.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  deliver  any 
specified  quantity  of  wheat,  but  deliveries  may  not  exceed 
the  quantity  the  producer  elected  to  sell  during  the  30-day 
period.  The  purchase  price  will  be  the  applicable  loan  value. 

Purchases,  f.o.b.  track  direct  from  producers,  are  made  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  prices  approximately  equivalent 
to  loan  rates  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Corporation  to  make 
loans  in  those  States  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  storage 
and  grading  facilities.  Any  stocks  acquired  v/ill  be  held  for 
export  or  for  domestic  uses. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter— Artie  le  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  7(a)  of  the  ^ct  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  713  (Sup.  V))j  and  section  8  of  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (50  U.S.Co  App.  968  (Sup.  V)). 
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BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATES  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  acreage  goal  of 
75  million  acres  with  assumed  yield  of  14.3  bushels  per  acre. 
Production  from  this  acreage  (estimated  1,070  million 
bushels)  is  an  increase  of  180  million  bushels  over  the  1936- 
45  average.  This  production  plus  estimated  carryover  stocks 
of  150  million  bushels  would  provide  805  million  bushels  for 
domestic  uses  and  alloxv  exports  of  265  million  bushels,  an 
estimated  decrease  of  185  million  bushels  from  estimated  ex¬ 
ports  of  450  million  bushels  in  fiscal  year  1948.  Stocks 
remaining  as  of  July  1,  1949  would  be  approximately  150- 
million  bushels.  From  these  estimated  availability  and  he-  ‘ 
quirement  figures,,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Corporation  will- 
make  loans  on  100  million  bushels.  Since  market  prices  ard 
expected  to  be  well  above  support  levels  in  fiscal  year  1949, 
it  is  estimated  that  all  loans  will  be  redeemed  during  the 
fiscal  year.  No  deliveries  are  anticipated  under  the  purchase 
agreement  operation.  If  yield  should  approximate  the  1942-1946 
average  of  16.3  bushels  per  acre,  production  from  the  acreage 
goal  would  be  about  1,221  million  bushels  and,  if  export  or 
other  markets  are  not  available  to  absorb  such  pr  oduction,  the 
Corporation  might  acquire  large  quantities  through  the  loan 
and  purchase  operations. 

Actual, 1947  Estimate, 1948  Estimate, 1949 

Funds  required  to  finance 

operations  . (i;31,  763, 375  (^93,670,000  $200,667,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss*)  on 

operations  .............  605,569  0  0 


,  raiCE  SUPPORT  PROG^J'i,  Steagall  Commodities 
7:  '  'Beans,  dry'  edible  ’  '  ' 

SUlVlvlARY  OF 'LATEST  OPERRTIOHS:  ^ .  '' 

Objective:  'To  support  the  price  of -dry,  edible  beans', 

.'Eligibility:  Growers  producing  edible  beans  in  1947  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  purchase  dhd  loan  operations.  Dealers  who 
pay  support  prices  tb  grovrers  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
purchase  operation.  Eligible  comodity  is  beans  grading  U,  S, 

...No,  2'' or  better,  cleaned  and  bagged,  f.o.b.  country  shipping 
points.  . 

■  ©pepations:'  Tbi-s-  aG-bi‘vi'ty-'will  be-in' operation  from  September  1, 

1947  through  August  31,  1948,  The  support  price  ranges^  from  , 

,,-7.10  to  v9.55  per  cwt,,.  f.o.b.  country  shipping  points,  according 
to’  class  and  grade,"''  '  "  ‘  , 

Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  to 'growers  from  Septer.iber  1, 
1947,  through  December  31,  1947  on  eligible  dry  beans  stored  in 
approved  farm  storage  structures  or  approved  v/arehouses.  The 
loan  rate  will  be  v5.00  per  cwt.  of  sound  w’nole  beans.  Loans  will 
mature  on  demand  but  not  later  than  April  30,  1948,  and  vail  bear 
interest  at  3  percent  per  annum.  Settlement  rates,  upon  delivery 
of  collateral  to  the  Corporation,  shall  be  the  support  price  less 
any  unpaid  charges. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  gfowers  from  September  1,  1947 
through  December  31,  1947,  Intentions  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
must  be  made  iaiown  to  the  local  County  -t-i-gricultural  Conservation 
Committee  during  i-ay,  1948,  The  producer  v/ill  not  be  obligated 
to  deliver  any  specified  quantity,  but  deliveries  may  not  exceed 
the  quantity  the  producer  elected  to  sell  during  May,  1948,  The 
purchase  price  shall  be  the  applicable  support  price.  Purchases 
may  also  be  made  from  dealers  who  have  entered  into  price  support 
agreements  vdth  the  Corporation.  These  agreements  ■'/vill  provide 
for  purchases  from  dealers  of  eligible  beans  at  not  in  excess  of 
the  applicable  support  price.  Dealers  shall  agree  to  pay  all 
grov/ers  throughout  the  marketing  year  not  less  than  the  applic¬ 
able  support  price  minus  the  approved  maximum  margin  for  handling 
charges , 

Disposition  of  beans  acquired  under  this  program  vail  be  by 
export  and  sale  into  comi.ercial  channels  at  the  highest  obtain¬ 
able  price,  but  not  less  than  the  minimum  price  authorized  by 
statute. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter  —  Article  Third,  paragraph  (b)!section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  of  Uuly  1,  1941,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713-8(a) 

Sup.  V)):  and  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  713  (Sup.  Y)). 
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BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE  I  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  1948  crop 
production  of  18,3  million  cwt,  bags  of  uncleaned  beans,  or  about 
17  million  cwt.  bags  of  cleaned  beans.  This  estimate  of  uncleaned 
beans  is  about  11  percent  above  the  1936-45  average.  Due  to  the 
strong  demand  for  dry  edible  beans,  it  is  assmed  that  the  market 
price  will  be  above  the  support  rate  resulting  in  loan  require¬ 
ments  for 'only  100,000  cwt.  bags,'  It  is  estimated  that'all  loans 
will  be  redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  i'lo  deliveries  are 
anticipated  under  the  purchase  agreement  operations;  High  prices 
'  received  by  growers  for  tne  194*7  crop  may  result  in  a  considerably 
higher  production  than  the  present  estimate  for  the  1948  crop.  In 
this  event,  the  Corporation  might  be  required  to  handle  larger 
quantities  than  now  anticipated,  and  some  losses  might  be  incurred. 

Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  req'uired  to  ’  ' 

.  finance ' operations. . ,  $233  '  $501,000  $501,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss*)  on 

operations .  155  O)  0 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Steagall  Commodities 
Cotton,  .American-Bgyptidri 
fMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of.  American- Egyptian  cottono 

Eligibility:  Any  person  producing  American-Egyptian  cotton  In  1947  in 
the  capacity  of  landoiAiner,  landlord,  'tenant,  or  sharecropper  is 
eligible  for  loans  on  American-Egyptian  cotton  produced  in  1947.J 
The  cotton  tendered  as  security  must  be  American-Egyptian  cotton 
of  specified  grades  and  staple  lengths,  free  ®f  all  liens  and  en¬ 
cumbrances,  in  bales  of  300  pounds  or  more,  not  compressed  to  high 
density,  and  must  be  classed  by  a  USDA  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners* 

Operations;  This  is  a  mandatory  loan  operation  and  Isans  are  avail¬ 
able  from  August  21,  1947  until  May  1,  1948  and  have  a  maturity 
date  of  July  31,  1948,  but  are  callable  on  demand. 

The  average  loan  rate  for  all  qualities  of  American-Egyptian  cotton 
of  the  1947  crop,  based  on  the  average  quality  of  the  crops  from 
1942  through  1946,  is  53531  cents  per  pound,  which  is  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1947o  The  loan  rate  fnr  Grade  No,  2„ 

1-1/2  inch  staple  is  56., 60  cents  per  pound  in  the  Calif ornia-Arizona 
area,  A  location  differential  of  25  points  (l/4  cents)  per  pound 
has  been  established  between  the  Calif ornia-Ari zona  and  the  New  Mexico- 
West  Texas  area  to  reflect  differences  in  transportation  costs  from 
the  areas  of  production  to  southeastern  and  New  England  mill  points. 

Interest  on  loans  accrues  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum*  A 
loan  may  be  repaid  at  maturity  or  earlier  by  payment  of  all  advances 
plus  interest  and  charges  therein. 

Warehouse  loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  and 
may  be  made  to  producers  through  private  lending  agencies  or  direct 
by  the  Corporation#  A  special  form  of  loan  agreement  is  available 
to  cotton  cooperative  marketing  associations  whereby  members  of 
these  associations  may  act  collectively  in  obtaining  loans. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b); 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.  S.  Ca  713  (Sup.  V  and  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of 
July  1,  1947,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C,  713a- 8  (Sup.  V))^ 

■SIS,  1949  ESTIMATE;  Production  of  American  Egyptian  cotton  which  was 
greatly  expanded  early  in  the  war  to  meet  wartime  needs,  declined 
s'harply  after  the  war*  The  1946  crop  was  2,500  bales  while  the 
1947  crop  is  estimated  at  1,000  bales*  Owing  to  the  small  dem.and 
for  this  type  cotton  at  prevailing  prices,  it  is  anticipated  that 
new  loans  will  be  made  in  1949  on  1,000  bales  of  the  1948  crop;  no 
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repayments  are  antitipated,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000  bales  of 
the  1947  crop  -will  be  acquired  as  collateral  in  1949,,  leaving  loans 
outstanding  on  1,000  bales  of  the  1948  crop  at  the  close  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1949  c. 


Funds  required  to 

finance  operations,..' 
Net  gain  (or  loss*) 
on  operations, 


Actual,  1947  .Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 


0224,356 

37,023 


$267,500 

*21,000 


$268,000 

*38,000 
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PKICE  SUPPORT  PROGPJlMj,  Steagall  Commodities 
Eggs,  Shell,  .Dried,  Fr'ozen 
SUJilMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:' 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  shell  eggs* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  vendors  are  cooperative  organizations,  deal¬ 
ers  including.'processing  firms,  and  producers.  Vendors  other 
than  producers  are  eligible  only  if  they  certify  that  an  average 
price  at  least  equal  to  a  price  specified  by  the  Corporation  has 
been  paid  to  all  producers  delivering  edible  qggs  averaging  44 
pounds  per  case.  Eligible  eggs  are  dried  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  and 
graded  shell  eggs,  subject  to  Federal  grading  regulations. 

Operations:  Support  purchases  may  be  made  at  any  place  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  during  the  period  January  1,  1947  through 
December  31.,  1947  at  levels  designed  to  reflect  a  national  average 
farm  price  .to  producers  for  the  marketing  year  equal  to  at  least 
90  percent  of  parity.  Dried,  frozen,  or  shell  eggs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at. prices  v/hiah  will  assure  that  the  average  of  egg  prices 
expressed  as  a  pe'tcentage '  of  parity  up  to  any  given  time  in  the 
course  of  the  yeQ.r  will  not  drop  below  the  support  level* 

Purchases  of  dried  eggs  are  made'-  from  the  70  or  more  driers  in 
the  'surplus -producing  area  of  the  Midwestern  States,  Average 
farm  price  paid  by  driers  to  produc-ers  was  33  cents  per  dozen 
for  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  1947  and  35  cents 
for  the  months  of  Ifey  and  June  1947 .  The  price  for  eggs  de¬ 
livered  to  the  processing  plant  hy  the  producer  is  2  cents  above 
the  prices  referred  to  abo've*  .  - 

Provisions  we.re  made  for  the  purchase  of'  shell  eggs  in  the  event 
that  purchases  of  dried  and  frozen  -eggs  are  not  ample  to  provide 
support  in  any  area.  Average  price  of  shell  eggs,  on  an  offer 
and  acceptance  basis,  will  be  determined  on  an  area  basis,  to 
reflect  appropriate  location  and  quali-ty  differentials. 

Disposition  of  purchases  will  be  made  by  sales  through  commer¬ 
cial  trade  channels,  sales  for  export,  sales  to  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  or  sale  to  Section  32  programs. 

Purchases  were  suspended  on  June  30,  1947  because  indications 
were  that  demand  for  the  remainder  of  1947  \vould  bo  sufficient 
to  maintain  prices  well  above  90  percent  of  parity. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b);  sec¬ 
tion  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  amended  (15  U,S.C, 

713  (Sup,  V)); Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (15  U,S,C.  713a-8  (Sup,  V);  and  section  21(c)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C,  App,  1630(c)). 
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BASIS,  1949  ESTIIIATEs  Producers  are  being  urged  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hena  and  pullets  on  farms  but' with  prices  of  eggs  maintained  at 
or  percent  of  parity  during. the  spring  of  1948,  425  mil¬ 

lion  hens  and  pullcta'-arcr’beiieTed -to  be  the  minimum  that  can  be 
expected  by  January  1,  1949.  At  the  current  rate  of  lay  per  hen, 
425  million  hens  raid  pullets  will  produce  an  estimated  4,938  mil¬ 
lion  dozen  eggs  next  year. 

If  it:  is  assumed  that  disappearance  for  military,  commercial  ex¬ 
port,,  and  hatching  will  be.  272  onillion  dozen,  the'  indicated  level 
of  production  would  provide  for  386  eggs  per  civilian  consumer. 
However,,  it  is  expected  that  consumer,  demand  in  fiscal  year  1949 
will  not  be  more  than  the  present  level  of  380  eggs  per  capita, 
or  4,8G0  million  dozen. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  a  surplus  of  at 
least  78  million  dozen  eggs  (2,6  million  cases)  will  be  produced. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  this  amount  for  diversion  to 
other  than  the  normal  consumption  channels  in  order  to  support 
the  price  of  eggs  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Actual,'  1947  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  required  to 

finance"  operations,©  $60,279,946  $97,015,000 

Net  gain  (or  less*) 

on  operations,,,,,,©  *15,676,398  *29,193,000 

If  any  of  the  eggs  acquired  under  this  operation  are  disposed  of 
for  foreign  relief  feeding  purposes  at  the  price  equivalent  to 
the  domestic  market  price  of  a  quantity  of  v/heat  having  the 
same  caloric  value,  as  authorized  in  the  Federal  Aid  A.ct  of  1947 
(Public  Law  38.9,  approved  December  17,  1947),  the  value  of  sales 
\7ill  bo  decreased  and  losses  increased  material.ly* 


$38,740,000 

*17,400,000 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Steagall  Commodities 
Flaxseed  .  , 

SUMMi^RY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  flaxseed  in  order  to  help  meet 
production  goals. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced  in  1947  and  grad¬ 
ing  U.  S.  No.  1  or  No.  2.  '  /  ''  ' 

Operations:.  Warehouse  and  farm  storage  loans  are  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Loans  are  made  at  the  rate  of  "5,00  per‘ bushel,  ■ 
Minneapolis  basis,  for  No.  1  flaxseed  and  4.95  for  Nb.  2  flax¬ 
seed*  An  additional  |1.00  per  bushel  will  be  paid  to  the 
producer  if  and'  vjhen  the  Corporation  takes  title  to  the  flaxseed. 
A  storage  payment  for  flaxseed  stored  on  the  farm  will  be' made 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  Corporation  on  the  basis  of  7 
cents  per  bushel.  Loans  are  available  through  October  31,  1947, 
for  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas  flaxseed  and  through 
January  31,  1948  for  all  Other  flaxseed.  Loans  will  mature  on 
demand  but  not  later  than  January  '31.  1948  for  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  "Texas  flaxseed  and  not  later  than  April  30,  1948 
for  all  other  flaxseed.’  Interest  will  be  ab’ the  rate  of  3  '  ' 
percent  per  annum. 

Purchase  contracts  are  entered  into  witl  flaxseed  processors 
who  agree  to  pay- not  less  than  the  support  price  for  ell  flax¬ 
seed  purchased  by  them  from  the  1947  crop*  The  Corporation 
agrees  to  purchase  flaxseed  from  the  processor  provided 
processed  commodi-ty  outlets  are  not  available.  Such  purchases 
shall  be  made  at  support  price  levels  with  allo'wanc'es  for  '  '  ■ 
costs  incurred  such  as  freight  and  handling  'charges ,  Flax¬ 
seed  produced  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  processors  only  if  offered  to  the  Corporation 
prior  to  March  1,  1948  and  flaxseed  produced  in  other  states 
only  if  offered  prior  to  June  1,  1948,  or  such  earlier  dates 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Corporation,  Linseed  oil  may  be 
purchased  in  lie'u  of  taking  over  flaxseed  under  the  processor 
contract.  The  purchase  price  will  be  26.7  cents  per  pound, 
f.Oob,  processors’  tank  cars,  basis  Mnneapolis ,  Location 
differentials  will  apply  to  other  areas.  If  the  processor 
signs  the  agreement  to  deliver  linseod  oil  in  lieu  of  flax¬ 
seed  he  is  reouired  to  offer  to  the  Corporation  unsold  linseed 
oil  upon  reouest  by  the  Corporation, 

If  necessary  to  assure  producers  of  receiving  support  prices, 
purchases  will  be  made  by  the  Corporation  direct  from  the 
producer.  Any  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  accuired  will  be  held 
for  industrial  users  in  this  country  'and  for  export. 
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Autherity;  Corporate  Charter — J^rticle  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
713a-8(a)  Sup.  V))j  and  section  7(e)  of  the  Act  of  January  31, 
1935,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713  (Sup.  V)). 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIIVIATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  crop 
of  40  million  bushels  with  the  Corporation  being  reruired  to 
handle  about  14  million  bushels  of  this  production  in  the  foriji  .  . 
of  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  under  the.  price  support  program.  \ 

It  is  assumed  that  9  million  bushels  eouivalent  in '  the  form 
of  linseed  oil  will  be  purchased  under  processor  contracts 
in  encouraging  the  processors  to  accuire  and  process  the 
crop  at  the  time  it  "i  s  marketed  thus  reducing  the  total 
Quantity  of  flaxseed  the  Corporation  might  be  recuired  to 
purchase  and  thus  reducine:  storage  and  administrative  costs 
to  the  Corporation.  It  is  anticipated  that  timely  ■market-  , 
ing  of  these  stocks  will  permit  di  spos  iticn  without  loss. 

Loans  will  probably  be  made  on  5  million  .bushels;  it  is 
assumed  that  all  I'oan-s  will  be  redeemed  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

•t  I.  '  ,r.,.  ■ 

The  production  of.  oil  in  the  major  world  surplus  oil-produc¬ 
ing  areas  is  increasing  and  at  present  the  production  in 
these  areas  is  about  75  percent  of  prewar  levels,,  If  the 
world  supply  of  oil  increases  to  or  near  prewar  levels, 
the  price  of  linseed  oil  and  meal  may  drop  considerably  1  ..  . 

resulting  in  losses  to  the  Corporation. 

Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  recuired  to  ,.. 

finance,  operations..  |)66,678  414,818,000  476,433,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss*) 

on  operations ...... .  2,727  0  •  0 


: ,  , .  .  _  PRICE  -SU PPO  KT ,  program,  Stf  1  C  ommo di t i  e  s 

'  ■  ■ '  Pq  t  a  t  o'e  s  I  rl  s  h  ’  \  ' 

SUMMARY, OR  LATEST  OPERATIONS;  ,  ‘ 

Objective;,  To  support '  the\  price  of  ,^,vrtiite  .  potatoes  ’  end  to  assure 
orderly  distribution  thr^oughout  the  marketing  season. 


Eligibility:  Eligible  participant^  ,  are  growers  who' have  complied 
with  their  indiyidual  1947.  crop  goals^  or  their , ahtho  rized 
•  ■eg.ents^  end  cqnt  re  c  tip  g' dealers,  and  .processors  ,wiio  a'gree  to  the 
„•  provisions  of.-.a  p  re  s.c  ri, , bed.  con  tract  Eligible .  pbtatoe  s  are 

,:t<hpse  grading  U^S.  .Np,’  2,' 'or  .better,  produced  on  gb’al  acreage  by 
eligible,  growers-  end  processed,  potatpe s  meeting'  such  specifica¬ 
tions  as  may  be  prescribed'o .  ' ''  '  '  ••  ••'■• 


0ppr8,tion  s;  Loans^r  Commodi’ty  Loans  were  available  oh  the  '  late 
.  crop  of  potatoes,from  Sepijtember.lS  to  December  15‘,  i9'47,‘'mptur- 
ing-  April  30,  1948  or.'eerlier  on'  demand.  Loan  .ratdW'Vahd' 
e stab li  she  d  at  .levels  which  reflected  approxima.tely  75  ’percent 
of.  the.  September  support  price.- Interest  is  at '  the  rate  of  3 
peJrcent  .per  annum.  ,  Loans,  were  obtained,  through  private''  lend¬ 
ing  .agencies  or  dire, cjb., from,  the’ Corporation,.  ^  ^  ' 

Purchases  —  Purchases  of  potatoes  in  fresh  or 'prbcessed  form 
may  be  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  s’eason  through 
,  June  .30,  1-940.  Prices  for  fresh  potatoes  will  be  at  least  90 
percent  of  perity'for  U‘oS.  No*  L^h-d  comparable  prices  for 
other  U.  S,  grades  and  oualities.  Prices  for  processed  potatoes 
or  for  processing  services  will  be  determined  on  the  basi's'  of 
competitive  bids  or  negotiation,  '  Disposition  .m.ey  be'  made' to 
programs  unde-r  Section  32  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  U.  S,  Government  agencies  for 'forei  gri 'relief  feeding  and 
other.,purpQses;  to  foreign  governments  and  their  purchasing 
.agents,  -and  ^domes  tic  exporters  and  foreign  importers 'for 
exports;  in  .dpme.stic  .c6mmercier;'ehennel  s,  to ‘manufacturers 
^,.,.of  potato  products^ .  ahd.'for’  uee  as  ■livestock''feed,  ■ 

Authorityt  Corpof'ate  Chapter— ^'Article,.  Third, '’paragraph'- (b); 

section  7(a)  of  the  Jcf_‘ of  January  31,  1933i'''8S  amehded' (15 
.  -  U.S.C.  713  (Sup..'V});''se6tioh  4(8)  of  the  ACt  *Bf  July  1,  1941, 
as  amended  (15  U.S, C.  7138-8(a)  (Sup.  V));''iehd  section  21(c) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  .^ct  of  1944  (50  U.S.C,  App.  1630  (c)). 


BASIS,  1949  ESHMATE:  Recuirements  during  the  1948  crop  year  (1949 

fiscal  year)  ere  expected  to  be  375  million  bushels  and  produc¬ 
tion  goals,  to  be  effected  through  acreage  control,  have  been 
established  to  produce  this  amount.  Prices  will  be  supported 
only  to  those  growers  who  plant  within  their  acreage  goals. 
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Estimated  reouirements  are  based  on  consumption  during  recent 
years,  since  demand  is  not  e:q)ected  to  vary  materially.  Acreage 
goals  of  2,352,400  acres  e stabli shed  to' meet  these  reouirements 
are  based  on  an  assumed  yield  of  158,2  bushels  per  acre,  although 
yields  have  sho^vn  a  sharp  upward  trend  end  reached  a  ^^^prd  high 
of  184/5  in  1946,  Since  yield  depends  on  a  number  of  factors 
which  are  unknown  in  advance,  particularly  weather  conditions, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  record  high  yield  will 
be  achieved  in  1948  or  to  reduce  acreage  on  that  assumption,  al¬ 
though  it  'is  quite  protable  that  .it  may  be  met  or  exceeded*  The 
present  estimate  is  based  on  ,  the  assumption  the t  acreage  and 
bushel  ‘godls  -will  be  met.  but  that  seasonal,  and/dr  geographical 
surpluses  will  necessitatp^,  the  purchase  of  20,8  million  bushels 
(l2o5  million  cwt ,)  in  fiscal  year. 1949.  ,.Jt  is  estimated  that 
loans  may  be  made  on  117  million  bushels  (70  million' cwt.) 

'  Pbtatoe  s  acouired  xinder  price  support ,  operations  may  be  sold 
to  Section  32  and  National  School  Lunch  programs;  to  U,  S. 
Government  agenc^ies  for'  foreign  relief  feeding  end  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  foreign  governments  and  their  purchasing  a'gents, 

'■  and  domestic  expoirters  and  fqreigp  importers  for  expoPt;  in' 

'  domestic  -commercial  channels,,  to  manufacturers  of  flour, 
starch  and  alcohol;  and  for  use  as  livesto'ck  feedi'It  is 
estimated  that  on  an  average  the  Corporation  may  realize  a 
return  of  approximately  30  cents  per  cwt.  for  surplus 
potatoes*  ...  " 

-  :v..:.j^ctual,  1947  Estimate,.  1948  Estimate,  1949 

Eunds  reodi  red  to 

finance  Operations ...$134, 615, 366 ,  $58,039,000  $128,775,000 

Net- gain  (or^  loss*)  • 

on  operations o-,.,  *.. .  *63,157,288  *27,234,  000  *^33,  800,000 

If  unusually  good  growing  conditions  prevail,  the  assumed  goal 
yieid  of  158,2 -will  be  exceeded,  aqd  it  is  possible  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  a*s  inuch  as'  100,000,000  bushels  (60  million  cwt.)  will 
be  produced.  Should  growing  conditions  be  below  average  and 
less  th^  375'  million  bushels  -be;  produced,  it  is  possible  that 
.ho  pric'e  support  operations  will  be  -reouired  except  ;fc o’  relieve 
seasonal  surpluses  in  localities  or  under  condi tions' Where 
potat 0.^6 s "'cannot  be  stored  or  moved  to  other  areas  for  disposi¬ 
tion.  '  '■  ! 
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-PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Steagall  Commodities 
Potatoes,  Sweet 


SMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To,  support  the  price  of  sweet  potatoes. 

■  Eligibility:  Eligible  participants  are  grovier.s  or  associations  of 

•;  growers,  their  authorized  agents,  and  dealers  who  are  certified 
as  having  agreed  to  pay  growers  not  less  than  the  applicable  sup¬ 
port  prices  or  thei.r  equivalent  for  all  sweet  potato  purchases, 
and  who  are  licensed  under  the  Perishable  ''gricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties  Act ....  ■  .  ■ 

Eligible  commodity  is  sweet  potatoes  of  the  1947  crop  grading 
U.  S.  No.  2  or  better.  . 

Operations:  Purchases  will  be  made  during  the.  period  September  1, 
1947  through  April  30,  1948,  at  prices  'sufficient  tb  support 
the  price  to  producers  at  90  percent  of  parity,  "Sweet  potatoes 
acquired  under  this  program  may  be  sold  to  (‘1)  livestock  feeders 
and  processors  for  manufacture  into  livestock  feed,  alcohol,  or 
other  industrial  uses;  (2)'  Section  32  prograi-as;  and  (3)  the 
commercial  trade.  '  .  .. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter- -Art ic le  Third,  paragraph  (b‘);  sec¬ 
tion  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amende-d  (16  U.S.,C. 
713  (Sup.  V));  and  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as 
•  .  amended  (15  U.S.C.-  713a-8(a)  (Sup.  V.)).  .  , 

BASIS,  .1949  ESTIi*-ATE;  It  is  assumed  that  the  relatively,  high  level  of 
parity  will  necessitate  support  operations  since  consumer  demand 
for  sweet  potatoes  at  the  prospective  price  levels  probably  will 
not  utilise  available  supplies.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1948 
crop  (for  marketing  in  fiscal  year  1949)  will  be  about  sixty 
million  bushels  due  to  larger-iihan-average  yields,  and  the  fact 
.  that  relatively,  .high  prices  for  the  1947  chop  is  .expected  to  en- 
couBge  increased  plantings  in  1948.  B.asecJ'on  these  estimates, 
it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be  nec.essary  to  . pui:.cha.se  2.5  million 
bushels  D.  S.  No.  1  and  5  million  bushels  .U,  S,-  No».  2  grade 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  commercial  shipping  areas.  About  one 
million  bushels  of  U,  ,S.  No.  1  sweet  potatoes  may  be  stored  and 
subsequently  sold  for  fresh  market  and  dehydration  outlets,  and 
the  balance  of  the  sweet  potatoes  acquired  by  CCC  sold  for  de¬ 
hydration  and  canning  outlets.  . 

Actual,  1947  .Estimate, 1948  Estimate  1949 

Funds  required  to 

finance  operations....  $20,455  $402,900 

Netr'gain  (or  loss*)  on  ,  .  -. 

operations.............  96  *202,900 


$7,775,000 

*5,775,000 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Steagall  Commodities 
SOYBEANS  ■■ 

SlMilARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  .  , 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  soybeans. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  participant  is  any  person,  'partnership, 
association,  or  corporation  producing -soybeans,  in  19.47  as 
landoTivner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  sharecrojjper.  Eligible  com- 
modity  for  loans  is  soybeans  of  the  1947  crop  having  moisture 
content  not  in  excess  of  14  percent  and  grading  No,  4  or  better. 
All  grades  are  eligible  for  purchase,  ’-Premiums  'and'  discounts 
■will  apply  according  to  grade  and  quality. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  gro-wers  from  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  through  January  31,  1948,  matur¬ 
ing  April  30,  1948,  or  earlier  on  dmand.  Support  prices  for  soy¬ 
beans  grading  No,  2  or  better  are  |2^04  per  bushel  for  green  and 
yello-w  and  4^1,84  per  bushel  for  black,  bro-wn  and  mixed.  Loans 
are', made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  soybeans  stored 
on  the' farm.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  private  lending  agencies 
or  direct  from  the  Corporatioh’i  The  interest  rate  is  3  percent 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  loan  rate,  a  storage  advance  of 
7  cents  per  bushel  will  be  made  at  the  time  -Sh^,  contract  is 
'.executed, 

Processors  may ’secure  loans,  for ■ financing  their  purchases  at 
support  levels-,,  from  private  lending  agencies  who  have  entered 
into  Lending  Agency  Agreements  with  the  Corporation,  Such 
loans  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  -percent , per  annum  and 
shall  be  payable  upon  demand  or  on  August  Ij  1948,  whichever 
is  earlier.  The  lending  agency  shall,  remit  to  th-e  Corporation 
one-half  of  the  interest  collected.  Upon  request  by  the  lend¬ 
ing  agency,  the  Corporation  v/ill  take  over  the  .loans.  Pur¬ 
chases  will  be  made  by -the  Corporation  .from  producers  from  har¬ 
vest  to  Jxme  30,  1948,  The  purchase  pride  will' be  the  support 
level.  Any  soybeans  acquired  will  be  held  for  .-industrial  users 
in  this  country  and  for  export®  , 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraphs  (b),  (d), 
(f),  and  (i);  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  'January  31,  1935,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.G.  713  (Sup.  V)):  and  section  4(a)  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  (15  U.  S,  C,,  713a-8(a)  Sup,  V)),. 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  crop 
of  204  million  bushels  -with  the' Corporation  being  required  to 
handle  about  25  percent  of  this  production  under  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  It  is  estimtited  that  2  million  bushels  will  be 
purchased  in  outlying  areas  from  producers  who  cannot  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  soybeans.  However,  it  is  anticipated 
that  these  soybeans  will  be  sold  during  the  marketing  year 
without  loss.  Loans  to  producers  and  processors  -will  probably 
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be  made  on  50  million  bushels.  It  is  assumed  that  all  loans 
will  be  redeemed  since  the  market  price  will  probably  exceed  the 
support  level. 

The  production  of  oil  in  the  major  world  surplus  oil-producing 
areas  is  increasing,  although  at  present  the  production  -in 
these  areas  is  only  about  75  percent  of  prewar  levels.  If  the 
world  supply  of  oil  increases  to  or  near  pre-war  levels,  the 
price  of  soybean  oil  may  drop  considerably  resulting  in  losses 
to  the  Corporation. 


Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1946  Estimate,  1949 


Funds  required  to 

finance  operations  ..$53,558,200  $81,000,000  $112,620,000 


Net  gain  (or  loss*) 
on  opemtions. . . . 


2,741,090 


0 


0 
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PRIGE  SUPPORT.  PRDGRM,  All  Other  Gommodi ties 
• .  Barley 

SUIvIMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS;  , 

Objective:  To  support-. the  price  of  barley,  to  assist  producers  to 
retain  stocks  of- barley  on  their  farms  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  producer  is  any  individual,  partnership, 
association, ” corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  producing  barley 
in  1947  as  landowner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  aharecropper. 

Eligible  bar  ley,  ig,  that  grading  No,  5  or  better  except  for 
Glass  III  Western  barley  having  a' test  v/eight  of  less' than  40 
pounds  per  bushel  and  that  grading  tough,  ,•  stained,  blighted, 
smutty,  weevily,  garlicky,  ergotty,  or  bleached. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  beginning  of 
marketing  year  through  December  31,  1947,  maturing  April  30, 
1948,  or  earlier  on  demand.  The  loan  rate  for  farm-stored 
barley  vdll  average  $1.03  per  bushel  by  spbcifiee  counties 
and  States.  The  average  rate  of  $1»03  per  bushel  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  adjusting  90  percent  of  the  April  15,  1947,  corn 
parity  price  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  relative  feeding  value  and 
pounds  per  bushel.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel- 
mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  barley  and  on  a  note-and-loan 
agreement  basis  for  w^arehouse-stored  barley.  They  are 
obtainable  through  private  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the 
Gorporation.  Interest  mil  be  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum.  No  storage  allowance  will  be  made  on  farm-stored 
barley,  and  a  deduction  of  7  cents  per  bushel  vail  be  made 
from  the  basic  loan  rate  for  warehouse-stored -barley  unless 
the  producer  pays  storage  charges  through  .April  30,  1948, 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  December  31,  1947.  Intention  to  sell  to  the 
Gorporation  must  be  made  known  to  the  local  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee  during  the  month  of  May  1948.  The 
producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity 
of  barley,  but  deliveries  m.ay  not  exceed  the  quantity  the 
producer  elected  to  sell  during  May  1948,  The  purchase  price 
will  be  the  applicable  loan  value. 

Disposition  of  barley  acquired  will  be  to  feeders  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  for  export,  and  for  industrial  users  in  this 
country. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter — -Article  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C,  713  (Sup,  ¥));  section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1, 

1941  (15  U.S.C.  713a-8(b));  and  section  302(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
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BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  1948 
crop  production  of  277  million  bushels  which  is  10  million 
bushels  under  the  1936-45^,  average.  The  general  decline  in 
livestock  numbers  since  1044  (12  percent  as  of  January  1,  1947) 
is  expected  to  continue  ?;hich  mil  result  in  lower  domestic 
requirements  for  feed  grains,  but  export  requirements  are 
expected  to  absorb  all  available  feed  grain  supplies*  In  order 
to  promote  orderly  marketing,  it  is  assumed  that  approximately 
15  million  bushels  will  be  placed  under  loan.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  stocks  will  be  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
either*  through  forfeiture  of  loan  collateral  or  by  the  purchase 
agreement  operation. 


Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948-  E-stimate^  ■  1949 


Funds  required  to 
'  finance  operations, . 
Net  gain  (or  loss*) 
on  operations....... 


$573,507 


■ ;  ■■•$1,037,000 


;$17,  350,  000 


50,550 


0 


0 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRi^M,  All  Other  Gonimodities 
Gum  Naval  Stores 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  gxim  naval  storeso" 

Eligibility:  Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  participate 
in  the  Gum  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  and  are  members 
of  the  American  Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Cooperative* 

Eligible  commodities  are  processed  gum  turpentine  meeting  pre¬ 
scribed  specifications  and  stored  in  approved  bulk  tanks; 
processed  gum  rosin.  Federally  inspected,  graded  (not  lower 
than  Grade  G),  packed  in  standard  metal  drums  and  placed  in 
approved  storage;  and  the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  crude 
gum  stored  in  approved  processor-warehouses* 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  on  eligible  gum  navel 
stores  of  the  1947  crop  from  May  26  through  December  31,  1947, 
end  will  mature  April  1,  1948,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loan  rate 
of  tll9c.02  is  90  percent  of  the  parity  value  of  the  naval  stores 
production  unit  (50  gallons  turpentine  end  1,400  pounds  of  rosin) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  crop  year,  April  1,  1947,  This 
loan  rate  is  fixed  for  the  production  unit  on  the  1947  crop  but 
the  loan  rates  on  the  component  products  can  be  revised  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  relative  market  values  and  loan  stocks* 

The  present  loan  rates  are:  60o8/  per  gallon  on  gum  turpentine 
and  $6,33  per  cwt,  on  rosin.  Loans  may  be  obtained  through  the 
American  Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Cooperative,  Valdosta, 
Georgia,  which  represents  the  producers  of  slightly  more  than 
90  percent,  by  volume  of  gum  naval  stores. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter— Article  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C,  713  (Sup,  y));  section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941 
(15  U.S.C,  713a-8(b);  and  section  302(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustt^^v  Act  of  1938,  as  amended* 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE:  Estimates  are  based  on  continued  increases  in 
combined  gum  and  wood  naval  stores  production  without  a 
corresponding  rise  in  demand.  The  wood  naval  stores  are  non- 
agricultural  and  in  1946  accounted  for  53  percent  of  the  total 
turpentine  output  and  60  percent  of  the  rosin  output.  Although 
not  eligible  for  price  support,  the  wood  naval  stores  obviously 
predominate  in  the  total  situation  end  are  influential  in 
detennining  the  extent  to  which  support  will  be  needed  on  gum 
naval  stores. 
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Rosin:  Total  production  of  gum  and  steam-distilled  wood  rosin  in 

the  1948  crop  year  (April  1948  -  March  i949)  is  estimated  at 
2,150,000  drums.  Assuming  continued  high  domestic  output  of 
varnish  and  enamel,  paper,  and  soap,  some  1,200,000  drums  of 
rosin  may  be  consumed  domestically  leaving  950,000  drums  for 
export  or  stock  accumulation,  .  It  seems  doubtful  whether  exports 
will  exceed  69'0,000‘' dmms  .  in  yiew  of  the' shortage  of  dollar  ex¬ 
change  and  the  remaining  260,000  drums  arc  estimated  to.  c pme 
under  loan  during  fiscal  year  1949, 

Turpentine:  Gum  turpentine  is^  faced  with  s'-brong  competition  from 
‘dthdr  types — principally  sulphate,  and  from  mineral  spirits  in 
‘its  major  use,  that  of  paint 'thinner  I ",  Violent  price  fluctua- 
'tions  followed  price  decontrol ' and.  these,  together  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  the  commodity  at  that  time j.  seriously  impaired  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  turpentine^  particularly  in  small  containe'rs.  Whether 
the  estimated  19.48  aggregate  gum  and, wood  production  of  680,000 
barrels  can  be  moved  into  consumption  at  better  than  support 
prices  depends  largely  dp on  merchandising  CTfqrts,  The  gum' 
producers ' have  doubled  the  rate,  of  dues  paid  to  their  association 
to  support  a  vigorous  advertising  campaign,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  processors  are  packaging ' gum  turpentine  in  small  con¬ 
tainers,’  The  present  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  merchandising  efforts  of  producers  and  processors  will  move 
450,000  barrels  into  domestic  consumptiten  channels  and  that  150,000 
battels  will  be  exported  leaving '80, 000  barrels  to  'be  placed 
'iinder  loan. 

Actual,  1947  Estimate,  '1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  required  to 

finance  operations,,,.  ”(?29,696  (^3,046,600  ''''$12,100,000 

Net  gaih‘'(or  loss*) 

on  operations.,.,...,.  *460  '  '0  •  '  '  ‘ 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  All  Other  Commodities 
Oats 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objectives  To  support  the  pried  of  oats,  to  promote  orderly 
marketing  and  to  enable  producers  to  retain  stocks  on  farms 
for  feeding  purposes. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  producer  is  any  individual,  partnership, 
or  association  producing  oats  in  1947  as  landoimer,  landlord, 
tenant,  or  sharecropper.  Eligible  oats  are  those  grading  No,  3 
or  better.  Those  grading  weevily,  smutty,  ergotty,  garlicky, 
tough,  bleached,  thin  or  containing  in  excess  of  14-|-  percent 
moisture  shall  not  be  eligible  for  loan. 

Operations^  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
December  31,  1947,  maturing  April  30,  1948,  or  earlier  on  de¬ 
mand.  Loan  rates,  adjusted  for  location  and  grade,  are  based 
on  an  everage  of  69  percent  of  parity  as  of  April  15,  1947,  or 
about  63  cents  per  bushel.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel- 
mortgage  basis  for  oats  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and- 
loan-agreement  basis  for  oats  stored  in  approved  public  -ware¬ 
houses,  They  are  available  through  private . lending  agencies  or 
direct  from  the  Corporation.  Interest  will  be  at  the ‘rate  of  3 
percent  per  annum.  No 'farm  storage  allowance  will  be  paid  and 
a  deduction  of  7  cents  per  bushel  is  made  on  warehouse-stored 
oats  unless  the  producer  has  paid  storage  changes  through 
'  -  ■  April  30,  1947„ 

Purchases  are  made  from  hai^est  through  December  31,  1947,  when 
necessary,  at  the  loan  rate  for  the  county  where  produced,  basis 
f.o.b,  track  in  carload  lots  to  the  extent  storage  space  is 
available  -wathin  reasonable  distance  from  point  of  origin  and 
such  purchases  appear  justified  to  protect  prices  to  growers. 
Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
December  31,  1947,  intention  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  must 
be  made  kno-wn  to  the  local  County  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee  during  the  month  of  May,  1948,  The  producer  will  not 
be  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  of  oats,  but 
deliveries  may  not  exceed  the  quantity  the  producer  elected 
during  the  month  of  May  to  sell.  The  purchase  price  will  be 
the  applicable  loan  value. 

Disposition  of  oats  acquired  will  be  to  feeders  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  for  export,  and  for  industrial  users  in  this 
country. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter--  Article  Third,  paragraph  (b)j 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  713  (Sup.  V));  section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1, 

1941  (15  U,  S.  C,  713a-8(b);  and  section  302(a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended# 


-  IBS  - 


BASIS,  1949  ESTIt:ATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  1948 
crop  production  of  1,281  million  bushels  which  is  an  increase 
of  120  million  bushels  over  the  1936-45  average  production. 
Requirements  are  expected  to  remain  high  which  indicates  that 
the  market  price  w/ill  probably  continue  to  exceed  the  support 
level  resulting  in  very  limited  loan  requirements. estimated  at 
about  <.2  percent  of  the  total  estimated  1948  production..  In 
view  of  anticipated  market  prices,  it  is  expected  that  all  loans 
Ydll  be  repaid  during. the  fiscal  year.  No  deliveries , ape  esti¬ 
mated  under  the  purchase  agreement  operations. 

Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 


Funds  required  to  ,  . 

finance  operations.. 

Net,  gain  (or  loss-"-),. 

on.  operations . .  35O56 


3637,000 


01,413,000 

r  '  0  ' 


0 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRATJ,  All  Other  Commodities 
Rye 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPER/VTIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  rye,  assist  producers  in 
holding  needed  stocks  of  rye  on  farms  for  feed,  promote 
orderly  marketing  of  rye  not  needed  for  feed,  - 

Eligibility:  Eligible  borrowers  are  farmers  producing  rye  in 
1947.  Eligible  commodity  is  rye  grading  Uo.  2  or  bettor  or 
grading  Uo,  3  solely  on  the  factor  of  test  weight  but  other¬ 
wise  grading  No,  2  or  better. 

Operations:  Non-recourse  loans  are  available  through  December 
31,  1947,  maturing  April  30,  1948,  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel-mortgage  basis  for  rye 
stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for 
that  stored  in  approved  public  warehouses.  The  loan  rate  on 
rye  is  basjd  on  the  loan  rate  for  corn  and  the  relative  feeding 
values  of  the  two  grains.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  private 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation,  Interest  is 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  No  storage  payment  will 
be  required  on  farm-stored  rye,  and  a  deduction  of  7  cents 
per  bushel  will  be  made  on  warehouse-stored  rye  unless  the 
producer  pays  the  storage  charges  through  April  30,  1948. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  713  (Supy))j  section  302(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and  section  4(b)  of 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1941. 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  anticipated 
production  of  aporoximately  27.4  million  bushels  which  is 
10  million  bushels  below  the  1937-46  average  production. 

This  estimated  production  plus  carryover  stocks  of  2.4 
million  bushels  would  provide  7.5  million  bushels  for 
domestic  food  uses,  8  million  bushels  for  feed,  and  about 
11.5  million  bushels  for  seed  and  other  ird  ustrial  p;*;tposes. 
Imports  will  probably  exceed  exports  by  l/2  million  bushels; 
therefore,  estimated  carryover  stocks  will  be  about  3.3 
million  bushels  as  of  July  1,  1949.  In  view  of  demand  and 
decreased  production,  it  is  assumed  that  the  market  price 
will  be  well  above  the  support  level  resulting  in  loans 
being  required  for  only  1  million  bushels  with  all  loans 
being  redeemed. 


Funds  required  to 

Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948 

Estimate,  1949 

finance  operations 
Net  Gain  (or  loss*) 

(i.  0 

^^1, 507, 000 

on  operations.... 

^14,932 

0 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  All  other  commodities 
'Seeds,  Hay  and  Pasture 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  hay  and  pasture  seed  in  order 

to  maintain  production  of  needed  supplies,  encourage  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  assure  producers  of  an  outlet  for  their  crops. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  producer  is  any  grower  producing  hay  and 
pasture  seed  in  19U7  landowner,  landlord  or  tenant.  Eligible 
seed  is  alfalfa  seed  produced  in  19^7  complying  with  specifica¬ 
tions  as  to  seed  purity  and  germination. 

Operations:  Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from 
harvest  through  February  29,  19^8*  Intention  to  sell  to  the 
Corporatien  must  be  made  kno'wn  to  the  Lecal  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee  during  May  19U8 •  The  producer  will  not 
be  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  of  seeds,  but 
deliveries  may  not  exceed  the  quantity  the  producer  elected  to 
sell  during  the  30  day  period.  The  purchase  price  ranges  from 
17  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound,  according  to  location  for  seed 
meeting  basic  specif  icatiens ,  Discounts  v/ill  apply  for  loiver 
quality  seed.  Any  seeds  acquired  under  this  pregram  will  be 
used  to  fill  Government  requirements,  or  will  be  sold  for 
use  by  farmers. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  3I,  1935  >  as  amended  ( I5 
U.S.C.  715  (Sup.  V));  section  l4-(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  I9I4-I 
(15  U.S.C.  713a-8(b)  (Sup,  V));  and  section  302(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 

BASIS,  191+9  ESTIMATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  produc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  I50  million  pounds  of  hay  and  pasture 
seed  vrhich  v/ill  be  eligible  for  price  support  purchase.  Demand 
for  these  seeds  usually  exceeds  the  supply,  except  when  a  carry¬ 
over  is  on  hand  at  harvesting  time  for  the  nev/  crop.  At  such 
times  the  supply  exceeds  the  immediate  demand  and  the  price  to 
growers  is  unreasonably  depressed.  Since  stocks  are  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  38  million  pounds  on  July  1,  191+8,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  Corporation  will  be  required  to  purchase 
approximately  20  million  pounds  of  the  I9I+8  crop  seed.  This 
estimated  20  million  pounds  will  be  delivered  to  the  Corporation 
toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  therefore,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  entire  amount  will  be  in  inventory  on  June  30,  19U9- 

If  production  exceeds  the  present  estimate,  the  Corporation 
might  be  required  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity  than  the  amount 
now  estimated  and  some  losses  might  be  inci+rred  in  disposing 
of  carryover  stocks. 


Funds  required  to 
finance  operations. 

Net  gain  (or  loss*) 
on  operations 
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Actual,  19i4-7  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  19U9 

.  1307,717  152, 000  ^I}-,202,000 

.  *161,201+  *163,000  -0- 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  All  Other  Commodities 
Seeds,  Winter  Cover  Crop 
SUlf'ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  certain  varieties  of  v/inter 
cover  crop  seed  in  order  to  insure  that  adequate  supplies  are 
produced  and  are  available  for  the  planting  of  winter  cover 
crops . 

Eligibility;  Eligible  participant  is  any  grower  producing  eligible 
seed  in  19U8*  Eligible  seeds  are  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover, 
and  Austrian  winter  peas  which  have  been  cleaned  and  are  of 
good  quality. 

Operations;  Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  grovrers  from 
harvest  through  February  28,  19U9.  Intention  to  sell  to  the 
Corporation  miust  be  made  knoTO  to  the  local  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee  during  Ifey  19h9 •  Seeds  delivered  shall 
not  exceed  the  quantities  specified  in  the  agreements.  The 
purchase  prices  per  pound  will  bo ;  12  cents  for  hairy  vetch, 
II-I/2  cents  for  crimson  clover,  and  I4.  cents  for  Austrian  winter 
peas  with  appropriate  discounts  in  line  with  the  value  of  the 
seed  when  it  does  not  come  up  to  tho  standards  for  top  grade. 

An  additional  1  cent  per  pound  will  bo  paid  for  the  above  seed 
when  grown  oast  of  the'  Rocky  Mountains.  Disposition  of  seed 
acquired  will  be  for  export  or  sold  for  use  by  farmers. 

Authority;  Corporate  Char  ter --Article  Third,  paragraph  (b); 
section  7  {a)  of  tho  Act  of  January  31  <»  ^939  s  amended;  and 

section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  194lo 

BASIS,  19^  ESTIIATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  production  of  seed  for  which  price  support  v/ill  bo  avail¬ 
able  will  total  about  137  inillion  pounds.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  Corporation  will  bo  required  to  purchase  about  7  percent 
of  the  eligible  production  from  growers  who  are  unable  to  sell 
their  seed  promptly  at  support  levels  duo  to  temporary  prico 
dislocation  in  local  markets. 

Requirements  for  these  seed  usually  exceed  tho  supply,  but  a 
shift  to  ne^v  seed  producing  areas  and  greater  production  by 
farmers  of  their  own  seed  requirements  would  tend  to  increase 
the  production  of  those  seeds  that  are  nov/  in  short  supply. 

This  may  cause  a  prico  decline  making  it  necessary  to  purchase 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  expanded  production  than  now  estimated 
with  some  losses  being  incurred. 

Actual,  I9U7  Estimate,  19^4-8  Estimate,  19h9 

Funds  required  to 

finance  operations.  .|2,lj.|J).,267  395, 000  $501,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss*)  on 

operations  . .  *520,136  290,000  -0- 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRi^., ’All  Other  Commodities 
Sorghums,  Grain 
STOMARY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Oh.iective:  To  support  the  nrice  of  grain  sorghums,  to  enable 
farmers  to  retain  stocks  on  farms  for  feeding  purposes,  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  producer  is  any  individual,  partnership,  or 
association  producing  grain  sorghums  in  19^7  as  landowner,  land¬ 
lord,  tenant,  or  sharecron-oer.  Eligible  grain  sorghums  are  those 
grading  No.  4  or  better  (except  those  grading  discolored,  weevily, 
smutty,  or  containing  in  excess  of  13  percent  moisture  in  farm- 
stored  and  in  excess  of  lU  -nercent  in  warehouse- stored) . 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  through  February  28,  1948,  maturing  April  30? 
1948  or  earlier  unon  demand.  Loan  .rates  will  be  adjusted  for 
location  and  grade,  and  the  county  loan  rates  will  average  about 
■52.12  per  cwt.  for  grain  sorghums  grading  No.  2  or  better,  which 
is  76  percent  of  the  April  I5,  1947  parity  price  for  grain  sor¬ 
ghums.  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel-mortgage  basis 
for  ,grain  sorghums  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan 
agreement  basis  for  that  stored  in  approved  public  warehouses. 

They  may  be  obtained  through  private  lending  agencies  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation.  Interest  will  be  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
per  annum.  No  storage  allowances  will  be  made  for  farm-stored 
grain  sorghums,  and  a  deduction  of  9  cents  per  cwt.  will  be  made 
on  warehouse-stored  grain  sorghums  unless  the  producer  has  paid 
the  storage  charges  through  April  30»  1948. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
February  28,  1948.  Intention  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  must  be 
made  known  to  the  local  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Commit¬ 
tee  during  the  month  of  Nay  1948.  The  producer  will  not  be  obli¬ 
gated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  of  grain  sorghums,  but 
deliveries  may  not  exceed  the  quantity  the  producer  elected  to 
sell  during  May.  The  purchase  price  will  be  the  applicable  loan 
value. 

Disposition  of  grain  sorghums  acquired  will  be  to  feeders  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  for  export,  and  for  industrial  users  in 
this  country. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraph  (b);  sec¬ 
tion  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  ^1,  19359  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
713a-8(b);  and  section  302(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  193s,  as  amended. 


--‘195  - 


BASIS,  19^9  3STIMATJC:  This  estimate  is  "based  on  an  anticipated  produc¬ 
tion  of  122  million  "bushels  for  the  1948  crop  which  is  an  increase 
of  26  million  "bushels  over  the  estimated  194?  crop  and  30  million 
"bushels  over  the  1936-45  average  production.  With  strong  require¬ 
ments  for  feed  grains,  it  is  assumed  that  prices  will  "be  well 
above  support  levels  resulting  in  loan  requirements  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  production.  All  loans  are  expected  to  be 
redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any 
deliveries  will  be  made  under  the  purchase  agreement  operation. 

Actual.  1947  Estimate.  1948  Estimate,  1949 


5linds  required  to 

finance  operations...  $  496,424  $2,375,000  $13,575,000 

Het  gain  (or  loss*)  on 

operations . .  .  10.l4l  -0-  -0- 
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,  ,  PRICE  SUPPORT  PHOGIU^I,;  All  Other  Oonimoditi© s. <  ; 

■  :  .IJool  ;■  ; 

SUI'ilARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS*  ,  ,  ' . .  i  ".r  ;  ■  - 

Objective*  To  support  a  price  to  producers?  of  wool  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  United- /States  and  Territories  at  the  .price  wool  was  supported 
in  1946,  :r  • 

;  Eligibility*  Eligible  wool  is  shorn  and  pulled  wool  produced  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  Territories.  The  producer  of 
the  shorn  wool  who  had  retained  title  thereto  on  August  15,  1947 
..  and. ':the  o.\’i gin al  puller  who  had  retained  title  to  the  pulled 
wool  on  the  same  date  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Operations?  Purchases  are  authorized  through  December  31,  1948. 
Handlers  v/ili  pay  the  support  price  to,  or  ascertain  it  was  paid 
to  the  producers  of  such  wool.  Wool  acquired  under  this  and 
prior  programs  is  to  be  stored  in  warehouses  provided  by  the 
handlers^,  or,  if  necessary,  warehouses  engaged  by  the  Corporation. 

All  Corpora tion-ovmed  wool  will  be  sold  at  the  highest  price 
obtainable  and  may  be  sold  above  or  beloY/  the  support  price  in 
order  to  make  the  most  advantageous  dispostion  of  the  stocks, 
but  vdll  not  be  sold  at  prices  Y/hich  v/ill  be  disruptive  of  the 
price  support  program  or  the  maiket  generally.  Public  Law  360 
(80th  Congress)  authorized  disposition  of  y;oo1  oimed  by  the 
Corporation  until  December  31,  1946  v/ithout  regard  to  any 
restriction  imposed  by  laYV. 

Authority^  Corporate  Charter— Article  Third,  paragraph  (b)j 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  713  (Sup,  V))|  and  Public  Law  360  (80th  Cong.), 
approved  August  5,  1947. 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE  *  Production  in  the  calendar  years  1948  and  1949 

is  estimated  to  drop  from  308  million  pounds  in  1947  to  300  in 
1948  and  1949,  v/hile  domestic  mill  consumption  (grease  basis)  is 
expected  to  drop  from  970  million  pounds  in  1947  to  875  million 
pounds  in  1948  and  800  million  pounds  in  1949. 

Purchases  at  56,18  cents  a  pound  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  are 
estimated  on  250  million  pounds  of  the  1948  clip  (49  millibn 
pounds  in  fiscal  year  1948)  and  49  million  pounds  of  the  1949 
clip,  Y/ith  sales  at  48  cents  a  pound  on  both  clips.  Lov/ered 
sales  prices  are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  announced 
reduction  in  tariff  effective  January  1,  1948. 

Price  support  on  the  1949  clip  vdll  depend  on  Congressional 
action  at  a  subsequent  date. 
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The  1941-45  five-year  average  of  imports  of  foreign  apparel  v/ool, 
excluding  the  British  wool  imported  free  and  stored  in  the  years 
1942-45,  'amounts  to  654  millions  of  pounds  a  year* 

Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948,  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  required  to 

finance  operations**  ^167,648,018  vl41,786,250  0172,138,000 

Net  loss*  on 

ope ratiohSo*. •*...•  *42,332,597  *22,079,000  *30,321,000 
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,  SUPPLY  PROGRAM  ■  ;  —  ,  .  • 

SUMMARY  OF  lATEST  OPERATldNS ^ 

Objective:  This  program  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  agricultural  commo'dlties  to  meet  requirements  of  foreign 
countries.  State  Department  Foreign  Relief  programs,  other  ■  ■■ 
governmental  agencies,  relief  agencies  and  Section  32  or  any 
similar  appropriation  to  the  Departmerit  of  Agriculture, 

Operations:  Purchases  are  confined  to  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States,  Purchases  for  anj  claimant,  other  than  a 
Federal  government  agency,  require  (l)  a  firm  requisition  or  a 
firm  contract  from  the  claimant  and  (2)  a  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  of  cash  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  or  other  acceptable  financial  arrangements.  Purchases 
for  Federal  agencies  require  a  v^ritten  order  constituting  a  firm 
obligation.  Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance  of  firm  commitments 
and  prior  to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific  authorization  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  no  risk 
of  loss  is  involved. 

During  fiscal  year  1947,  grains,  rice,  and  flour  consisted  of 
the  major  part  of  the  supply  purchases.  The  remaining  purchases 
consisted  of  cotton,  fats  and  oils,  meat  products,  fish,  and  other 
miscellaneous  commodities.  Sales  to  claimants  were  approximately 
40  percent  to  cash  paying  foreign  governments,  36  percent  to 
UNRRA,  23  percent  to  the  ilrmy,  and  1  percent  to  other  claimants. 

Generally,  purchases  will  be  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable 
at  either  an  announced  price  or  an  offer  and  acceptance  basis 
in  quantities,  at  times  and  at  prices  which  shall  cause  the 
least  disturbance  in  market  prices.  Purchases  may  also  be  made 
under  formal  competitive  bids. 

Inventories  acquired  under  supply  purchases  and  price  support 
operations  are  fungible  and  are  merged  in  storage^,  When  practi¬ 
cable,  acquisitions  under  price  support  activities  are  used  to 
fill  orders  from  claimants  in  lieu  of  making  specific  purchases 
under  this  program.  Transfers  to  claimants  are  at  prices  designed 
to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  all  costs  incidental  to  carrying 
out  this  operation.  Disposition  through  commercial  channels, 
donations,  or  destruction  are  made  in  accordance  with  statutory 
requirements  and  authorized  policyo 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(j);  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C,  713  (Sup,  V));  and  Executive  Order  9280. 
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5ASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Corporation  -will  be  purchasing  agricultural  products  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  Total  dollar  volume  of  purchases 
for  fiscal  year  1949  is  estimated  to  be  $1,686,387,000  which  is 
approximately  the  same  as  estimated  purchases  for  fiscal  year 
1948  but  is  an  increase  of  54  percent  over  actual  purchases 
during  fiscal  year  1947.  Purchases  of  grains  and  grain  products 
are  estimated  at  $681,015,000;  tobacco  at  $201,802,000;  and  dairy 
products  $160,500,000.  Purchases  of  beans  and  peas,  fats  and 
oils,  dried  fruit,  canned  juices,  rice  and  other  miscellaneous 
commodities  account  for  the  balance  of  the  estimated  purchases. 

This  estimate  is  subject  to  revision  depending  upon  final  action 
determining  the  3;].ze  and  scope  of  the  recovery  programs. 


Actual  1947  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 


Funds  required  to 
finance  operationso 
Net  gain  (cr  Joss*) 
on  operationS;>  ^ -  c 


,174.544,910  $1,769,256,282  $1,746,433,000 


33,585,715 


0 


0 
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FOREIGN  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 
SmU  ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  procure  and  either  import  into  the  United  States,  or 
sell  to  foreign  claimants  without  importation  into  the  United 
States,  food  and  agricultural  products. 

Operations:  Purchases  for  foreign  claimants  without  importation 
into  the  United  States  are  made  after  purchase  agreements  have 
been  executed  with... the  State  Department.  Purchases  for  the 
Army  are  made  by  agents  of  the  Corporation  who  are  located  in 
the  foreign  countr;^  where  supplies  are ,  available ,  Quantities  for 
im.po.rtation  into,  the  United  States  are  based  on  the  amovint  private 
trade  will  require.  Purchase  agreements  are  then  entered  into  • 
with  the  foreign  country  to  supply  this  amount* 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of' the  Corporation  are  authorized 
to  approve  such,  operations  and  obligate  corporate  funds  required^ 
Any  unusual  problems  involving  the  use  of  Corporation  funds  or 
authority,  or  any  unusually  large  procurement  operations,  are 
referred  to  the  Board.  Authority  to  .make  purchases  of  commodities 
abroad  has  been  delegated  to  the  commodity  branches.  However, 
purchases  are  not  undertaken  until  approval  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Vice  President  or  the  Board  of  Directors  as  to  (a)  the 
quantities  td  be' bought,  (b)  the  areas  of  operations,  (c)  range 
of  price  to  be  paid,  (d)  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  products^ 

■  anG  (e)  other  major- aspects  of  the  transactions. 

During  fiscal  year  1947,  rice  wras  purchased  from  Siam  for  the 
Philippines  and  for  the  liVar  Department  for  use  in  Korea, 

Quantities  purchased  were  in  accordance  with  allocations  made  by 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Council,  Rice  procured  was 
sold  at  cost  price  plus  estimated  procurement  and  handling 
charges. 

Purchases  of  fats  and  oils  were  m.ade  from  the  Philippines, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  Incentive  goods  such  as  textiles 
and  equipment  for  harvesting  and  drying  copra  were  furnished 
the  Philippines  in  order  to  encourage  copra  collections. 

Linseed  oil,  babassu  oil,  and  rapeseed  oil  were  purchased  from 
South  American  countries  after  purchase  agreements  were 
executed  between  the  Corporation  and  the  foreign  country  that 
had  supplies  available.  Prices  paid  were  based  on  prevailing 
prices  in  the  United  States.  Quantities  delivered  were  usually 
sold  to  private  importers. 

Cuban  raw  cane  sugar  was  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  4,9625 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o,  b.  Cuba,  Payment  of  the  purchase  price 
and  other  costs  in  connection  with  the  transportation  and 
delivery  of  the  sugar  was  made  by  United  States  refiners, 
acting  as  agents  for  the  Corporation,  as  sugar  was  shipped 
into  the  United  States,  who  in  turn  purchased  the  sugar  from 
the  Corporation  at  a  stipulated  price.  Advances  of  90  percent 
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of  the  contract  price  were  made  available  by  the  Corporation  to 
sugar  interests,  for  all  sugar  unshipped  on  June  1,  1947.  Such 
advances  are  recovered  when  the  sugar  is  sold  to  U.  S.  refiners, 
or  lifted  from  Cuba  by  foreign  claimants. 

Purchases  of  up  to  one  million  pounds  of  Mexican  canned  meat 
were  made  between  August  21,  1947  and  October  31,  1947.  The 
product  moved  from  the  plant  of  the  vendors  in  bond  to  U.  S, 
ports  for  use  in  meeting  European  relief  needs.  These  purchases 
are  to  meet  foreign  requirements  and  also  relieve  the  congested 
cattle  situation  in  Northern  Mexico  and  reduce  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  the  United  States, 
Under  this  program,  the  Corporation  transfers  funds  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other 
contagious  diseases  of  animals.  Meat  purchased  from  such  funds 
is  transferred  to  and  sold  by  the  Corporation,  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  canned  meat  are  being  applied  by  the  Corporation 
as  a  credit  against  the  transfers  made. 

In  order  to  facilitate  prompt  payments  to  foreign  sellers  for 
commodities  purchased  abroad,  the  Corporation  has  entered  into 
contracts  with  several  United  States  banks  for  the  issuance  of 
commercial  letters  of  credit.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
issuing  bank  honors  sight  drafts  drawn  by  the  foreign  sellers 
on  the  basis  of  the  accompanying  bills  of  lading,  inspection 
certificate  and  other  documents.  The  bank  is  then  reimbursed 
by  the  Corporation  upon  presentation  of  the  said  draft  and 
prescribed  documents. 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter — Article  Third,  paragraphs  (b), 

(‘^)j  (g)>  (1);  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  51,  1935, 

as  amended  (  15  U.  S.  C.  713  (Sup,  V));  and  Executive  Orders 
9630  and  9177. 

BASIS,  1949  ESTD'iilTE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
major  portion  of  foreign  procurement  activities  will  be  returned 
to  commercial  trade  channels  during  fiscal  year  1949.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Corporation  may  be  required  to  purchase  for 
domestic  use  60  million  pounds  of  oils  valued  at  IlSjlSOjOOO 
from  foreign  markets  that  are  not  open  to  private  trade  at  this 
time.  Purchases  of  sugar  for  use  in  the  European  recovery 
plan  are  estimated  at  950,650  tons  valued  at  (p95, 065,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  purchases  of  approximately  75  million  pounds 
of  canned  meat  will  be  made  in  both  fiscal  year  1948  and  1949 
for  use  in  meeting  foreign  requirements,  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
gested  cattle  situation  in  northern  Mexico  and  make  the  spread 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  the  United  States  less 
likely. 

If  it  is  determined  that  foreign  agricultural  products  are  to 
be  used  extensively  in  meeting  European  recovery  program  needs 
and  it  is  determined  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
conduct  these  operations,  substantial  increases  in  foreign 
purchase  program  activities  may  result. 
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I  Actual,  1947  Estimate,  1948  Estimate,  1949 

Funds  required  to 

finance  operations..  $432,112,028  $345,903,785  $129,790,000 

Net  gain  (or  loss-^)  , 

on  operations.......  20,871,948  159,600 


0 
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COIilOEITY  E}i?OilT  PROGRAI/I  . 

•Cotton  • •  .  ■  ■ 


SUI-.EIARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  facilitate  the  exportation  of  cotton  at  competitive 
world  prices* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  and  pooled  cotton,  the  exportation  of  v/hich  would  not 
result  in  a  shortage  in  the  United  States* 

Operations:  Cotton  is  sold  direct  to.  foreign  purchasers  by  the 
Corporation  or  made  available  to  exporters  from  Corporation 
stocks  at  competitive  world  prices  in  order  to  permit  American 
cotton  to  compete  in  the  world  market*  The  Corporation  absorbs 
losses  due  to  resulting  price  reductions  belov/  domestic  prices* 
Until  February  13,  1947  the  differential  between  domestic  and 
world  market  prices  v/as  established  at  4  cents  a  pound;  on 
February  13,  1947  the  differential  was  reduced  to  2  cents  a 
pound;  and  on  Ilay  8,  1947  it  was  reduced  to  l/2  cent  a  pound* 

Authority:  Corporate  Charter— Article  Third,  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(d);  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended 
(15  U.  b,  C*  713  (Sup*  V));  and  section  21(c)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  775), 

BASIS,  1949  ESTIMATE:  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  mil 

dispose  of  a  small  amount  of  short  staple  cotton  obtained  by 
acquisition  of  collateral  securing  price  support  loans  under 
this  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1949* 


Actual,  1947 

Funds  required  to 

finance  ope  rations •• *019,225,915 
Net  gain  (or  loss*) 

on  operations*. *,., .**19,225,915 


Estimate,  1948 
054,500 


Estimate,  1949 
0225,000 
>225,000 


*54,500 
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Adrunistrativo  Expenses,  Cormodity  Credit  Corporation 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . . . .  $  8,450,000 

Budget  Estinatc,  1949  . .  7t375iOOO 

Decrease,  1949  . . * . . .  l/  -875 >000 


DSCBEASES 

The  decrease  of  $875fOOO  is  conposed  of  the  follov;ing:  - 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $100., 000  due  to  liquidation:. Of '  foreign  contract 

scttlehent  activities. 

(h)  A  decrease  of  $775»000  4uo  to  a  dccrccasc  in  price  support  purchase 

activities,  foreign  purchases,  and  liquidation  .  of  the  subsidy  prO'grans. 

Explcvnat ion  of  .  Decreases  . 

The 'Current  "budget  outlook  for  the  Corporation’s  price  support  oioerations 
during  the' fiscal  year  1948  indicates  a  snaller  volurao  than.  was-estinated 
a  year  ago  when' the  1948  "budget  was  developed.,  A  high  national  incone 
and  continued  foreign  denahd  are  providing. a  none  adequate  narket  for 
nost  agricultural  connodities  than  was  anticipcated  earlier.  It  is  not 
likely  tha.t  a  price  support  progran  as  large  as  that  upon  v/h.ic4  f,he-.adnin- 
istrative  expense  authovi  gat  ion  whs  "based  will  develop  during  the  fisCcal 
yon.r  1948,  As  a  result >  it  has  "been  unnecessary  to  budget  at^  this' tine 
the  entire  $8,450,000  adninistratiy.c  CxrpOnse  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948.  Consequently,  $600,000" of ’ the  authorization  has  boon  placed 
in  reserve.  ^ 

An  increase-:  ih:  workload  in  co.rihection  with  .price  support  loan  operations 
is  expeatedaduring  the  fiscal  year  1949  conpared  with  the  fiscal  year  1948, 
Experience  in  pn.st  yocars  has  shown  that  heavy  loans,  follov;ed  by  heavy 
ropajaionts,  are  frequently  nado  oven  when  prices  are  high,  Hovrcvor, 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  increase  will  bo  noro  than  offset  by  decreases 
in  workloa.d -on  price  s'upxoort  - purpiiases,,  "S.ub sidy, and  foreign  purchas.o. 
operations,"  Price  support  purchases  are  c^rooctod  to  do.croaso  "bj/-  about 
10^  fron  1948.  to  1949,  Pore igh  purchases  are  oxpdct.ed  to  do'erease  by 
about  one-half.  Only  a  very  snail  annount  of  liquidation  work  will  renain 

17  In  addition,  provision  is  being  nado  to  pa„y  costs  of  ajuditing  the 

books  of  the  Corpora.tion  by  the  Genera,!  Accounting  Office  fron  the 
a-dninistrative  linitation  during  the  fiscaJ  years  1948  and  1949, 

Thus  a  charge  of  8250,000  against  the  adninistrative  linita-tion  for 
audit  costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1948  is  estimated  \irhich  was  not 
anticipated  viien  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  yca,r  1948  was  considered. 
These  costs  during  the  fiscal  ycr.r  1949  will  aiiount  to  $225*000, 

Thus  the  real  reduction  in  the  budget  request  belov/  the  actual 
a-dninistra,tivc  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  amounts  to 
$1,100,000. 


Table  i  -  ccattJODiTY  credit  corporation 


STOPJARY  STATEatENT  OF  FUNDS  REQUIRED  FOR  OPERATING  PROGRtf.'.S 

(FiBoal  yoars  ending  June  30,  and  191+9) 


Loana 

purchases 

Carrying 

charges 

Direct  losses 

Other  program 

expenses 

Total  funds 

required 

FISCAL  YEAR  1947 

Price  support  program 

5197,920,867 

77,515,867 

2,554,097 

570,115^1*82 

158,529,954 

238,600,852 

8584,896 

268 

70.336 

S272.954.042 

261,748,840 

249,977.192 

Steagall  ooinmodities  . . . 

All  other  commodities . 

818,128,165 

Total,  price  support  program  ... 

277,790.231 

467,254,288 

1,094,536,066 

382,c44,oi4 

20,851,890 

80,004,754 

50,066,167 

18,128,165 

655,500 

4,110 

1.847 

784,680,074 

1,174,544,910 

432,112,028 

.12,982,399 

19,226,533 

16,000,000 

•12.982,399 

19,226,553 

Loan  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ... 

16,000,000 

Total,  191*7 . 

293,790,231 

1,943.834.368 

150.922,791 

24,372.299 

661,457 

2,415,581.11*6 

FISCAL  YEAS  191*8 

413,591,000 

115,165,000 

8,291,600 

30,000,000 

137,321,900 

2Qi+.27i;,139 

1.517.500 

7.175.500 

11,817.910 

i§§ 

445.854.500 

265,668,400 

2240*19.649 

. . 

Steagall  commodities  . 

All  other  ooinmodities . 

3,500.000 

Total,  price  support  program  ... 

Supply  program  . 

537,047,600 

371,596,039 

1,689,069,500 

298,287,700 

20,500,910 

80,186,782 

1;7,6i6,085 

3,500,000 

1,290,000 

933.942.549 

1,769,256,232 

345,9(9,785 

75.000 

54.500 

37.635.000 

Foreign  purchase  program . 

Subsidy  proFraia  . . . 

75.000 

54,500 

Commodity  export  program . . 

Loan  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ... 

57,635.000 

Total,  191*8 . 

FISCAL  YEAR  19l*9 

Price  support  program 

Basic  commodities  . 

574.682,600 

2,358.953.239 

148,311,777 

3.629,500 

1,290,000 

3.036,867,116 

830,450,000 

224,765,000 

45.750,000 

32,400,000 

150,745.000 

172.1*28,000 

1,560,000 

8,043.000 

4,1*45,000 

2,316,000 

1,559,000 

198,000 

866,726,000 

365,112.000 

222.821,000 

Steagall  commodities  . 

All  other  commodities  . 

Total,  price  support  program  ... 

1,100,965,000 

355,573,000 

1,686,387,000 

14,048,000 

60,046,000 

1,200,000 

.4,073,000 

1.454,659,000 

1,746,433,000 

129,790,000 

Supply  program  . 

Foraign  purchase  program  . 

128,590,000 

Subsidy  program  . 

Commodity  export  program  . 

225,000 

225,000 

Loan  to  Saorotary  of  AKrloultura _ 

57,635,000 

37.635.000 

Total,  191*9 . 

•Deduct.  ~ — ' 

1,133,600.000 

2,150,550,000 

75,294,000 

225,000 

4,073,000 

3.368,742,000 

ki.  '  ■ 
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to  tc  done  on  the  sugar  subsidy  progran  in  1949.  As  a  result  of  this 
decline  in  workload,  it  is  estimated  that  needs  under  the  CCC  cadr.iin- 
istrative  expense  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1949  will  he  about 
$175»000  less  than  those  of  fiscal  year  194S.  This  reduction,  together 
with  the  $600,000  saving  expected  in  1948p  makes  up  the  anticipated  de¬ 
crease  of  $775*000  for  price  sux^port,  foreign  purchase,  and  subsidy 
operations, 

Oeneral  Statement 

The  Corporation’s  administrative  functions  may  be  divided  into  two 
major  parts: 

1,  Those  functions  x'^erformed  by  the  CorxDoration  in  carrying  but 
price  support,  foreign  purchase,  commodity  export  xerograms, 
and  sugar  subsidy  liquidation,  for  v;hich  the  administrative 
costs  arc  payable  from.- the  cax^ital  funds  of  the  CorT)oration 
stibjcct  to  an  annual  li.mitation  established  by  the  Oongress, 

2,  Administrative  functions  x^erformed  in  connection  vmth  procur¬ 

ing  agricultural  commodities  for  Cash  Paying  Govornnents, 
’’Puropcan  Recovery  Program,"  as  authorized  by. the  Congress, 
Pcdcral.  Agencies ,  qua.si-xmblic  relief  societies,  etc.  Admin¬ 
istrative  costs  for  these  functions  arc  from  funds  obtained 

by  advances,  transfers,  or  rcip.burscmcnt s  fro:’;  the  voxious 

.  clair’.ants. 

The  following  table  shov/s  extimated  obligations  for  ad.ministrativc  cx- 
XTcnscs  ;during  the  fiscaJ  year  194S  compared  v;ith  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year.  1949: 


(See  next  page) 


Estinatcd  01)ligations,  Fisco.l  Year  1948,  Conpared  With  Budget  Estinr^tos,  Fiscal  Year  1949 
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Approximately  s)84,000,000  of  sales  will  be  to  foreign  clairv'nts 
Apmroximately  $95,000,000  of  sales  will  be  to  foreign  claimants* 
hot  payments. 
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ITMZATIOIT  or  SSTIIUTES 

A^'jpropriation:  Adriinistrative  expenses,  Connodity  Credit  Coriooration 
Funds  AvailaljlG  For  Obligation 


Iter 


Fstinate, 

19^8 


Budget 

Istinates, 

1949 


Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (->) 


L ini tat ion  or  Fstinate  . 

Transferred,  to  .(adyance..‘by;  ciieck 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture^' 
"Sa-larics  and  expenses,  Office 
of.  Solicitor,  .  Dcpa.rtnent  of 

Agriculture”  . . .  •  . 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of,  Inforna.t^on,  Pepa^rtnqnt.  of  .. 

Agriculture"  . . . 

"Salaries  and  expensed ,  Section 
392, 'Agriculturcal  Adiustneht 

Act  of  1938"  . . . . . 

Roinlursencnts'  for  services 

perfomod  . . ' . 

PayT'ients  received  fron  non-Fcdoral 

sources  . 

Estinat'cd'  savings  V.  F.  1. 1. 1. / 

Total  Otliga-tiOns  (inclusive 
of  reirilursonents)  ......... 


8,450,000 
-76,- 560 
-128,000 


7,575,000 

-76,560 

-132,000 


-875,000 


-4,000 


-13,975 

-850,000 

+6,342,016 

+6,572,9S4 
-606,  OOp- 


-13^975 

-850,000 
+8,760,i000 
+3-, 376, 000 


+2,417,984 

,:-3„19,6,984 
+600 , 000 


19',  696,465 


18,638,465 


-1,058,000 


;  Qbliga.tions  by  Objects 

Standard  ■  Ola's slfidatidn  ■■ 


Personal  services  . . 

Travel  c...’....', . . 

Trrinsportatlon  Pf  things  ...... 

Conpunication  service's  ........ 

Payrient  for.  penalty  nail  ' . 

Rents  apd  utility  services  ... 
Printing  and  "binding 
Other  contractual  services.... 
G-eneral,  Ac  counting'  Office'  Audit 
SuT)plies  raid  mtorials 

Grand  total  obligations-,:... 
Reinhursenehts  for  services 

perfomed  . . 

Paynents  fron  non-Fcdoral  sources. 
Total  availahle  (excltisivo  of 
reinbursenents) . . , 


01 

02 

03 

o4 

05 

06- 

07 

08 


16,498,4^5: 

■  521,000: 

■  57,000! 

515,000: 

■  30,000: 
1,018.000: 
' 195,000: 
448,000: 
•250,000? 
l64,000; 

19, -696, 465? 

-6,342,016: 

-6,572,984; 


,15,439.465! 
'  486,000: 

54,000: 

:  480,000: 

30,000: 
;  948,000! 

190,000: 
632,000: 
225,000: 
154,000: 

18,638,465: 

-8,760,000: 

-3.376,000: 


■1,059,000 

-35,000 

-3,000 

-35,000 

-70,000 

-5,000 

+184,000 

-25,000 

-10,000 


-1,058,000 


6,781,465:  6,502,465;  - 
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( =b)  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 

Appropri  ation  Act,  1948  . . . . . . . . .  .  o  $228, 000, 000 

‘ 'Qlidget  Estimate,  1949  150,000, 000 

Decrease,  1949  . .  o  . . . . . . . .  c . . ,  . . . . . .  78, 000, 000 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  on  a  calendar  (crop)  year  basis. 
The  1947  program  which  closed  on  Ibcember  31?  194?  is  financed  from  funds 
-provided  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriatierr  i^cti  -For  the  1948  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Congress-  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  authorized 
a  program  of  soilr-building  -and  soil— an  d-water- con  serving  practices,  the 
total  cost  of  whic-h^  including  administration,  was  limited  to  $150, 000, OOOo 
.It  is  for  this  program  that,  the  1949: Budget  Estimate  is  submitted. 

For  the  1947  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  the  Tobacco  Marketing 
’[■Quota 'Program  arid’ ’the ‘Peanut  Marketing  Quota  Program  there  was  appropri- 
'a;ted:in  1948' the  sum.  of  $228,000,000  which  together  with  $37,  635? 000  of 
the *1947  appropriation  used:  in  connection  with  the  advance  purchase  of 
Conservation  Materials  and  Services  for  the  1947  program,  made  a  total 
of  $265,635,000  available  —  $260,635,000  for  the  1947  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  $2,552,000  for  the  Tobacco  Marketing  Quota  Pro¬ 
gram,  .and  $2,520,000  for  the  Peanut- -Marketing  Quota  Program-c 

For  the  1948  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  the  Tobacco  Marketing 
Quota  Program  and  the  Peanut  Marketing  Quota.  Pro '^^ram,  the  Budget  Estimate 
provides  $150,000,000  which  .together  with  $5,072,000  of  ^  the  1948  appro¬ 
priation  used  for  the  advance  purchase  of  conservation  materials  and 
services  in  connection  with  the  1948  program  mll-rnake  a' total  of 
$155>072, 000  available  -  $150,000,000  'for  I948  Xgri cultural  Conservation 
Program,  $2,^552, OQO  .for  the  Tobacco  Marketing  Ouota  Program  and 
^$[2,^20,000  for  the  ^eanut  Marketing  Quota  ^rogramo  • 

Therefore,  while  th^re  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  only  ^8,000,000  in 
the  anpro-oriation,;  there  is  ,ari  actual  decrease"  of  $110,563,000  in  funds 
available  for  the -1948  program  as  reflected  on  the ^project  statement  on 
the  following  page* 
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Total  Obligations,  Agricultural  Conservation 
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Production  and  Marketing  Administration  ;  :  : 

State  offices  . . . . .  . •  326,800;  326,800; 

All  other  offices  and  branches  . .  ;  _ -  _ 73.200; _ 73,200 

Subtotal,  National  and  State  Expenses  »  ; - - ; _ 400. 000 ; _ 400,  000 
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DECREASES 

(1)  The  decreese  of  .‘^110,563,000  in  program  funds  consists  of  the 
following: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $110^537, 880  in  financial  assistance  to 
farmers  in  carrying  out  approved  soil-building  and  soil-and-w^iter- 

conserving  practices. 


The  decrease  in  payments  to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  1948  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program  v/ill  be  effected  by  (l)  withdr^mng 
assistance  entirely  for  some  practices,  (2)  reducing  still  further 
the  share  of  the  cost  of  practices  borne  by  Federal  funds,  and  (3) 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  reducing  the  maximum  payment  to  any 
participant  from  the  $500  limit  set  by  law  to  a  decidedly  lower 
figure o 

(b)  A  decrease  of  ^5tl20  in  transfers  to  cooperating  agencies  for 

issuing  and  paying  checks,  making  collections  and  preauditing  con¬ 

servation  pa-ymentso 

This  decrease  is  due  principally  to  the  consolidation  of  General 
Accounting  Office  Preaudit  Offices  in  1948c 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Change 

No, 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  apnroved 
February  29,  1936,  ^s  amended  (l6  U.S.C.  590g-590q),  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S,C.  1281-1407)  (except  the  provisions  of  sections 
201,  202,  303,  381,  and  383  and  the  provisions  of  titles  IV  and 
V),  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  the  prepar-'^tion  and  display  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  including  such  displays  at  State_,_  interstate,_  and  interna¬ 
tional  fairs  within  the  United  States;  / $228, 000, 000/  $150,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  December  31,  2?94^  1949,  for  compliance 
with  programs  under  said  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  February__29,  1936,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  /194^  1948  programs 
carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  1947,  to  December  31, 

/1947Z  1948,  inclusive:  PRO^AEDED,  That  not  to  exceed  $24,500,000 
of  the  total  sum  pro-'.rided  under  this  head  shall  be  available  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  ex— 

1  penses  for  carrying  out  such  proprams,  including  the  tobacco  and 
peanut-marketing  quota  /program/  programs,  the  cost  of  aerial 
photographs,  however,  not  to  be  charged  to  such  limitation;  but 
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1 

not  more  than  /^7, 080, 8137”  ^^OOOc  000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
aporopriation  account,  "Administrative  expenses,  section  392, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938":  PROVIDED  FURTHER,  That  pay¬ 
ments  to  claimants  hereunder  may  bo  made  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  claimant,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secret'^ry  ma^/-  prescribe,  th'^t  he  has  carried  out  the  conservation 
practice  or  practices  and  has  comolied  with  all  other  requirements 
as  conditions  for  such  payments  and  that  the  statements  and  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the”  application  for  payment  are  correct  and  true, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  under  the  penalties  of  the 
Act  of  March  -4,  ■1909,  as  amended  (18  U.S,C.  80):  PROVIDED  FURTHER, 

That  none  of  the  funds  herein  aporopriated  or  made  available  for 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  /^?ency  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Executive  Order  Numbered  9069>  of  February. 23.  1942, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or  exO'enses  of  any  regional  in- 
form.ation  employees  or  any  State  or  county  information  emoloyees, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of  inquiries,  or  supplying 
of  information  to  individual  farmers:  PROVIIFD  FURTHER,  That. such  i 
amount  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  ^ 

expenses  in  connection  with  the  formulation  and  administration  of 

2  the  /I9487  J.949  programs  (amounting  to  7'^^50.  000 ,  OOO/  '.ilOO..  OQOt  000 » 
including  administration,  and  formulated  on ■  the  basis  of  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  available  for  payments  and  grants  among  the  several 
States  in  accordance  with  their  conservation  needs  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  FROTmED  FITRTHIR,  That- the  proportion  allocated  to 
any  State  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  I5  per  centum  from  the 

1946  distribution  and  that  no  participant  shall_receivs  more  than 

3  5500)  of  soil-building  practices  and  soil-and 

water-cohserving  practices^  under  the  Act  of  February  29,  1936, 
as  amended,  and  programs  under  the  Agricultural  ^^djustment  Act  of 
1938,  -'’S  amended;  but  the  payments  or  grants  under  such  program 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  land  with  respect  to 
which  such  payments  or  grants  are  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with 
farming  oractices,  which  will  encourage'  and  provide  for  soil¬ 
building  and  soil-and-water-conserving  practices  in  the  most  ( 

practical  and  effective  manner  and  adapted  to  conditions  in  the 
several  States,  as  determined  and  aporowed  by  the-  State  committee 
apoointed  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  for  the  respective  States:  -'hRvS:- 

Other  than  the  usual  changes  in  amount  of  appropriation  and  year  dates 
apnli cable  to  the  programs  covered  by  the  appropriation  and  the  period  of 
availability,  thereof,  the  estimates  include  changes  as  follows: 

Change  No.  1  adds  the  words  "tobacco  and"  and  changes  the  word  "program" 
to  '"programs"  mth  reference  to  administrative  expenses »  Vihen  the 
Congress  provided  funds  to  administer  the  peanut  marketing  quotas  program 
in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  language  ,was  inserted  to 
cover  expressly  such  programo  Since  tobacco  marketing  quota'  are  now 
in  effect,  funds  for  the  administration  of  which. are  also  included  in 
this  item,  it  appears  advisable  to  make  specific  reference  to  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  programo  This  will  set  forth  all  the  programs  for  which  i 
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administrative  expenses  provided  by  this  item  may  be  used* 

Change  No,  2  increases  the  amount  of  the  prograju  authorization  to 
S3OO,  000,000  for  the  crop  year  1949<, 

The  prospect  for  world  food  supplies  this  year  is  worse  even  than  for 
the  preceding  postwar  years  of  starvation  and  near-starvation  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Disastrous  weather  conditions  last  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  reduced  harvests  in  food-deficit  countries  and  reduced  the  corn 
crop  in  this  country  below  our  minimum  needs.  The  demands  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Program,  together  with  continued  high  domestic  demands,  lAdll  call 
for  production  goals  which  are  too  high  from  the  standpoint  of  good  land 
use.  It  mil  mean  that  erosion  mil  be  speeded  and  heavy  drains  will  be 
made  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  will  mean  delaying  the 
shift  to  a  proper  balance  betvraen  soil-conserving  and  soil-depleting 
crops  on  the  American  farms.  Unless  soil-conserving  practices  are  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  which  mil  contribute  toward  the  required  production 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  soil  as  far  as  possible  while  under 
intensive  use  for  soil-depleting  crops,  the  nation’s  farmland  will  be 
vulnerable  to  major  disasters. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  1949 
agricultural  conservation  program  so  that  a  program  may  be  planned  which 
will  maintain  or  restore  our  agricultural  plant  and  keep  our  farms  pro¬ 
ducing  on  a  sustained  yield  basis o 

Change  No ,  3  changes  the  words  "water-conservation”  to  "water-conserving". 
It  is  considered  desirable  to  make  this  change  in  order  to  make  it 
consistent  v.fith  similar  language  in  another  part  of  the  item. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 


Scope  of  Program— The  agricultural  conservation  program  affords  every 
farmer  and  rancher  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  opportunity  to  conserve  and  build  up  the 
fertility  of  his  farm  through  financial  assistance  for  positive  per¬ 
formance  of  approved  conservation  measures.  It  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  Nation’s  efforts  to  iraintain  the  productivity  of  the  soil — to 
keep  the  agricultural  plant  in  a  healthy  condition  to  produce  abundant 
food  and  fiber© 

Conservation  before  the  war  and  present  outlook— During  the  six  years 
before  the  v;ar,  famers  participating  in  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  made  tremendous  strides  in  conservation  farming©  Soil-building 
and  soil-and  water- conserving  practices  carried  out  during  these  years 
were  instrumental  in  retarding  erosion,  restoring  fertility  to  depleted 
lands,  and  stopping  downward  trends  in  yields©  Hovrever,  for  the  past 
seven  years  there  have  been  abnormal  production  demands  upon  the  soij— 
first,  to  carry  on  the  war  and  nov/,  to  preserve  the  peace©  The  present 
outlook  is  that  the  extreme  demands  of  food-deficit  countries  together 
with  the  continued  high  domestic  demands  will  require  an  exceedingly 
high  level  of  agricultural  production  for  a  number  of  years©  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  these  combined  demands  has  speeded  erosion  and  has  made  heavy 
,  drains  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil©  It  is  inevitable  that 
soil  depletion  vnll  surpass  soil  rebuilding© 

Approach  to  conservation  problem — The  approach  to  the  conservation  prob¬ 
lem  used  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program  has  become  more  defi¬ 
nite  with  years  of  experience©  Certain  key  points  in  a  system  of  per¬ 
manent  soil  fertility  are  selected  depending  upon  local  conditions  and 
all  the  program  emphasis  and  assistance  is  placed  on  these  key  points* 

Key  practices  such  as  liming  to  increase  legume  production  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  v;hole  system  of  soil  conservation©  They  are  also 
the  practices  which  the  majority  of  f  arme  rs  do  not  carry  put  vdthout 
program  assistance©  As  rapidly  as  fanners  recognize  the  value  of  a 
practice  and  it  can  be  done  mthout  danger  of  decreasing  the  extent  of 
the  practice  to  be  perfonned,  more  of  the,  cost  of  carrying  out  a  practice 
is  shifted  to  the  farmers.  This  permits  placing  monetary  emphasis  on 
critically-needed  practices  which  are  not  being  carried  out  in  the 
desired  volume  and  adding  other  desirable  practices© 

Effect  of  all-out  production— The  prospect  for  v/orld  food  supplies  is 
worse  now  than  for  the  preceding  postwar  years©  For  this  reason,  the 
total  crop  goals  recommended  by  the  Department  call  for  the  continuation 
of  a  high  percentage  of  cropland  in  cultivated  rovx  crops©  It  mil  be 
necessary  to  delay  shifting  to  practices  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by 
this  intensive  cropping  or  to  resume  the  long  range  progress  which  was 
well  under  way  v/hen  the  war  began©  For  the  time  being  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  emphasis  on  the  annual  or  recurring  practices— 
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those  practices  which  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  increasing  crop 
yields  and  at  the  same  time  hold  soil  depletion  to  a  minimum,  I-jxy  drop 
in  the  present  volimie  and'  extent  of  such''practices  Vv'-ill  bring  the ~ land 
^  the  brinl-f  of  a  majoF "disaster  ,"~sub’5e"ct  to  severe  damage  "in  cas'e“of~ a 
pFoYoriged  drought  or  other  abnormal  weather  c  ohditions  . 

There  ,is,^a  present  vital  need  for  a  conservation  job  bigger  even  than 
that  which  was  done  before  the  war.  Accelerated' production  of  soil-^: 
depleting  crops  over  a  period  of 'years  had"  jeopardized  the'.future 
ability  of  the  land  to  produce  and  many  critical  soil  probleit's  resulted. 

I9U8  Agricultural  Conservation  Program — The  major  responsibility  of  adjust- 
Ang  the  I9U8  agricultural  conservation  program  to'do  a'^,.|o'6d  a  job  as'  pos¬ 
sible  in  meeting  these  very  critical  conservation  needs'was  delegated  to 
the  State  and  County  committees.  Accordingly,  the  national  program’ was 
planned  to  allovir  substantial  room  for  exercise  of  judgment  by  the  State 
and  County  committees  ih’  selecting  .practices  which  vrould,!s top ■  up.!  produc¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  soil  as  far  as  it  can  be  protected 
while  under  intensive  use.  No  practice  wns  eliminated  nationally  but 
allwere  loft  to  the  discretion  of  thd  committees^  This  will  result  in 
getting  performance  of  the  most  critically  needed • practices  in  each  area 
for  needs  which 'vary  radically  from  the  corn  belt  to  the  range  country 
to  the  cotton  bolt.  There  may  even'be'Wide  Variations  on  single  farms. 
Committees  are  in  a  position  to  make '.adjustments  to  fit  local  heeds  - and 
in  a  manner"  thTa^wTl I  least"  affect  participatioh  and  porTSrmahce ,  ■  ■ 

The  objective  of  the  agricultural  conservation  'progran^  is  to  ma'ihtain  '* 
porm-ancntly  the  productivity  of  the  -  soil .-  To 'this  end  the  agri-' 
cultural"  conservation  program'~off cr"s~as s istance  for  practices  which- will; 

(1)  retard  and  prevent  erosion  so  far  as  is  possible  and  practical 

(2)  prevent  depletion  of  s6il'^ fertility?-'.; . —  '  J J, 

(5)  provide  for  the  ■  conser-vation -'and  off  ibient'- use  -of  availabld  • 
v/a'ter  supplies-,  either  from  rainfall  or  -  irr igatibn,  inkarid 
and '  ■somi-af id  areas'-  ■  ■■  ' 

In  formulating  the  19^8  agricultural  conservation  program,  the  problem. of 
reduced  funds  was -mot  locally  by  (l)  withdra’vfing- assistance  entirely  for 
some  practices,  (2)  reducing ’s  till  fur  ther  the  share  .  of  :  the  -  cosb  of  prac¬ 
tices  borne  by  Federal  funds,  and. (3)  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  reduc¬ 
ing  the,  maximum  .payment  to  any  i  participant,  from  .the  I.^DO’  limit  sot  by  law 
to  a  considerably  lower  figure,  : ;  t 

The  reduction  in  assistance  available  vfill  undoubtedly  force'  many  of .  the 
smaller  farmers  out-.of  the  :program  no twithstanding:.- the  .fact  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantage  that  small  farmers  enjoy  will  be  increased  still  further. 
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Figures  from  six  States  in  which  a  special  study  was  made  show  that  the 
averagd  rate  of  assistance  per  acre  under  the  program  is  very  much 
greater  on  these  smaller  farms.  Assistance  per  acre  as  related  to 
size  of  farm  in  these  six  States  was  as  follows; 


Size  of  farm 


Average  assistance  per  acre  of 
cropland j  pasture  and  range 


Under  20  acres  ‘  '  ’  $lc67 

20  to  60  acres  ,  •  1,09 

60  to  120  acres  ‘  '  ■  ,86 

120  to  200  acres' .  . ' .  .  ^  ^  ,  ,  ;  ;  '  ‘  .yU 

200  to  360  acres . ,60 

360  to  720  acres  ..........  .51 

Over  720  acres  .L|.0 


Relatively,  more  of  the  conservation  funds  are  paid  on  the  smaller  farms. 
Apparently  conservation  needs  are  greater  there  on  the  average  and  the 
ability  of  the  operators  to  carry  out  practices  ivithout  assistance 
averages  less.  It  is  estimated  that  there  vdll  be  a  reduction  of  about 
13  percent  in  the  number  of  farmers  participating  in  the  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  individual  practices  that  v/ill 
be  carried  out.  Below,  however,  is  a' list  showing  estimated  partici¬ 
pation  in  selected  practices 'in  19U8 ^  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
participation  in  these  practices  in  19^7#  v;hich  represents  the  combined 
judgment  of  many  State  committees; 

Estimated  I9U8  extent  of 


Practice  practices  as  %  of  19^7 


Application  of  limestone  ,  «  .  •  63 

Application  of  phosphate  ,  .  ,  ,  '■  614. 

Green  manure  and  cover  .....  52 

Terracing  o.......,,,  80 

Contour  seeding  close  sown  crops  63 

Contour  farming  intertilled  crops  62 

Stripcropping  I4.8 

Protecting  '.suinm,er  fallow  .....  50 

Farm  drainage  ditches  ...0.0  58  - 

Seeding 'and  reseeding  pasture 
■and  range  ...o......  70 

Construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs  63 

Drilling  and  digging  wells  ....  [4.9 

Planting  trees  for  forest  or 

v/indbreaks  . . .  14.5- 


As  mentioned  previously,  the  percentage  of  total  cost  of  conservation 
practices  contributed  by  the  Government  has  been  cut  each  year.  It  is 
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estiraatod  that  in  19U8  the  Governinent  ’ s  share  will  be  about  percent  of 
the  out-of-pocket  cost.  As  the  cost  to  the_  farmer  has  -grovm,  many 
farmers,  mainly  small  operators,  have  dropped  out  of  the  program.  The 
number  of  participants  since  19U3  when  crop  payments  were  practically 


eliminated  is  as  follov^rs; 

Year 

Num.bcr 

19hh  c  ..  e  .  . 

3,81+9,000  •  . . 

I9U5 . f  /  .• 

3,1+06,000 

aoooa«000»« 

3,206,000 

19U7 . \  \  ^ 

3,000,000  (estimated) 

19U8 . 

2,600,000  (estimated) 

A  small  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  o!f  participants,  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  farm  consolidations  but' most  'of  it  ar'is'cs’  from  other  causes. 
Farmers  stop  carrying  out  conservation  practices  as  Government  assist¬ 
ance  decreases.  The  small  farmers  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  for 
practices,  the  benefits  of  which  are  delayed.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  tenants  whore,  in  many  instances,  the  benefits  will 
accrue  to  future  operators,  Ifeny  large  commercial  farmers  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  carry  out  good  farming  practices  but  this  results  in 
'’checkerboard”  conservation  farming  and  does  not  assure  an  agricultural 
plant  that  will  safeguard  future  sources  of  food  and  fiber.  The  record 
of  accomplishment  to  date  of  soil-and  water -conserving  practices  and 
soil-building  practices  has  been  excellent. 

Examples  of  progress  made — Great  prograss  has  been  made  in  the  use  of 
conservation  practices  as  shown  by  the  following  examples. 

The  use  of  lime  has  increased  to  over  5  times  the  5  million  tons  used 
in  1938 — to  over  27  million  tons  in  I9U6,  The  use  of  phosphate  and 
potash  on  cover  crops,  pastures,  grass  and  legume  seedings  has  increased 
to  more  than  6  times  the  L|.00,000  tons  used  in  1938--to  more  than  2-l/2 
million  tons  in  I9U6, 

The  application  of  lime  might  be  mentioned'  as  a  key  practice «  It  is  an 
essential  step  in  the  system  of  permanent  soil  fertility  in  the  humid 
areas.  Clovers,  alfalfa,  and  most  of  the  legumes  cannot  thrive  without 
lime  and  certain  essential  mineral  elemehtso'  'Legumes  are  a  key  point  in 
a  system  of  permanent  soil  fertility^  and'  experionco  has  shown  that  the 
best  way  ^  got  them  grown  'is  to  pro'vi'do'  lime  and  minerals,'  lAlhen  that 
is  done  a  groat  majority  of  farmers  will  seed  the  legimes  the;mselvos. 

As  a  result,  most  of  the  seeding  payments  have'  been  dropped, .from  the 
program  but  assistance  with  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash  has  been  re¬ 
tained  although  at  lov/er  rates.  Increased  acreages  of  clovers  and 
other  legumes  are  already  bringing  a  tremendous  improvement  .in  soil 
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fertility  and  in  reducing  erosion.  Dropping  assistance  for  lime, 
phosphate,  and  potash  would  again  bring  the  resumption  of  the  slow 
soil  wastage  through  depletion  that  has  already  driven  millions  of  acres 
into  abandonment  and  brought  many  millions  more  to  inefficient  and  lov; 
production. 

The  planting  of  green  manure  and  cover  crops  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  has  increased  from  about  11  million  acres  in  1938  to 
over  21  million  acres  in  19^4^,  or  almost  100  percent. 

Green  manure  crops,  "when  turned  under,  add  organic  matter  and  plant 
food  to  the  soil.  Cover  crops  prevent  erosion  and  leaching  and  help 
to  prevent  the  runoff  of  water. 

The  use  of  contour  farming  for  intertilled  and  close-seeded  crops  under 
the  agricultural  conservation  progra,m — one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  controlling  erosion — has  increased  from  5“l/2  million  acres 
in  1938  to  almost  11-1/2  million  acres  in  19U6,  almost  doubling  the 
acreage  since  1938. 

Stripcropping  has  increased  from  almost  3/U  million  acres  in  1938  to 
over  6-]./2  million  acres  in  19U6,  an  increase  of  more  than  7OO  percent. 
Stripcropping  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  controlling  v/ind 
erosion. 

The  annual  rate  of  tuilding  stock  ponds  under  the  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  has  increased  from  about  14.9,000  in  193®  to  about  112,000 
in  1914-6.  By  the  end  of  I9I46  the  total  number  of  stock  ponds  constructed 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  program  had  reached  680,000. 

Stockponds  encourage  a  better  distribution  of  livestock  since  the  entire 
range  can  be  utilized  which  prevents  overgrazing  and  erosion. 

Similar  gains  have  been  made  under  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
v/ith  respect  to  protecting  summer  ■  fallowed  land,  drainage,  improving 
irrigation  ditches,  terracing  to  prevent  erosion  and  insuring  better 
utilization  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  spite  of  the  accomplishments  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  the  minimum  conservation  needs  stretch  far  beyond  present 
performance,  A  survey  among  the  States  indicates  that  the  conservation 
needs  of  our  so'il  resources  on  an~annual'~basis  f^r  a  reasonable  period" 
are  about  one  billion  four  hundred'~miliion  dollars." 

The  strides  made  in  conservation  farming  since  the  inauguration  of  a 
policy  of  offering  assistance  for  positive  performance  of  conservation 
practices  is  the  most  convincing  argiament  of  the  need  for  and  wisdom  of 
such  a  policy.  Under  this  policy  the  nation  and  the  individual  farmers 
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work  together  toward  a  coiranon  goal — -to  increase  efficiency  of  production 
and  to  place  this  nation  on  a  sustained  production  basis.  The  future 
security  of~the  nation — abundant  production  of  f ^d  and^f iber ,  a  healthy 
people,  a  sound  economy,  a  prominent  position  in  international  affairs — 
depends  upon  hovj  good  a  conservation  job  is  done  .  To  do  a  good  job  will 
require  aT'aub'sta’nFiaT  Tnvestment  of  capital  over  a  period  of  years  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  and  the  individual  farmers.  The  total  cost, 
however,  would  be  more  than  offset  in  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and 
efficient  agricultural  plant,  lovj-er  production  costs,  lessoutlay  by 
consumers  for  agricultural  products,  and  increased  net  income  to  farmers, 

...  ,  (  oTobacco  Marketing  Quota  Program 

purpose;  The  tobacco  marketing  quota,  program  ^is-  designed  to  provide 
a  means  v/hereby  farmers  can  effectively  adjust  marketings  of  tobacco 
in  lino  with  demands  so  as  to  (l)  obtain  a  fair  price  and  (2)  obtain 
a  fair  share  of  the  available  market. 

In  order  to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with  needs,  a  national  acreage 
allotment  is  established  and  apportioned  to  the  States,  State  allot¬ 
ments  are  divided  among  the  farms  in  the  State.  As  a  means  of  dis¬ 
couraging  farmers  from  planting  beyond  allotted  acreages,  penalties 
are  cbllected  on  the  marketing  of  tobacco  in  excess  of  the  farmer’s 
marketing  quota.  The  marketing  quota  for  a  farm  is  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  acreage  allotment. 

Current  activities;  For  the  I9I4-8-I9U9  marketing  year,  quotas  are  in 
effect  on  four  kinds  of  tobacco;  namely,  flue-cured  (types  11-llq), 
fire  cvired  (types  Pl-Piq),  burley  (type  31)  ^  .^^-nd  dark  air-cured  (types 
35-36).  These  kinds  of  tobacco  are  grovm  in  seventeen  States  - 
Alabama, 'Arkansas, -Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 

Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 

South  Carolina  ,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Excessive  stocks  of  quota  tobacco  are  on  hand  due  to -'the  unusually 
high  yields  per  aero  and  the  shortage  of  dollar  funds  in  foreign 
countries.  Quotas  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  19i+8-19l+9  market¬ 
ing  year,  therefore,  are' less  than  those  for  -'^9hQ «  The  reductions 

in  quotas  were -made  in  accordance  with  the  formula  set  forth  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  result  in 
reductions  in  individual  farm  allotments  as  follows;  flue-cured, 

2'8fo,  fire  cured  39% 3  burlejr  10^-,  and  dark  air-cured  29%»-  The  acreage 
.allotments  by  types  of  tobacco  for  19^7  an d .  19i|8  nre  •  shovm  below; 
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Allotments 

1948  (Preliminary 

1947 

Estimate) 

Flue -cured 

1,247,282.4 

910,307. 

Burley 

468,588,0 

438,000 

Fire -cured 

118,495.0 

77,021 

Dark  air-cured 

44,578,6 

33,433 

Total 

1,878, 944.0 

I,li58,76i 

Revenue;  Penalties  which  are  collected  under  section  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1939/  as  amended,  are  covered  into  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
572  of  the  Act,  The  rate  of  penalty  is  iiO  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
average  market  price  for  the  respective  kind  of  tobacco.  The  following 
penalties  have  been  collected  since  the  tobacco  mark‘-rting  quota  program 
has  been  in  effect: 


Marketing  Year 


Amount 


1938- 1939 

1939- 19^+0 

191+0-1941 

19I+I-19I+2 

191+2-191+3 

191+3-191+1+ 

19I+I+-19I+5 

19I+5-19I+6 

19I+6-19I+7 

19I+7-19I+8 


'91+3,225 

Quotas  not  in  effect 

666,1+32 

18l+,152 

1+28,317 

515,907 

1,739,891+ 

4,020,569 

3,971,695 

1,500,000  (estimated) 


Peanut  Marketing  .^uota  Program 


Proclamation  of  Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments 


Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  the  becretary  proclaimed  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  peanuts  on  July  17,  1947o  The  quota  proclaimed  was  760,000 
tons  of  peanuts  and,  on  the  basis  of  an  average  yield  of  654  pounds  per 
qcre,  v/as  converted  to  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  2,324,159  acres  o 
The  national  acreage  allotment  was  apportioned  to  the  States  and  the 
State  allotments  were  distributed  among  the  counties  .  County  committees 
determined  farm  peanut  allotments  from  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Referendum 


On  December  9,  1947,  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts  voted 
in  a  referendum  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  or  opposed 
to  marketing  quotas  for  the  crop  years  1948,  1949,  and  1950®  Of  the 
105,089  farmers  voting,  92,136  or  87.7  percent  favored  quotas  and  12,953 
opposed  quotas.  Approximately  44  percent  of  eligible  farmers  took  part 
in  the  referendum. 
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Suspension  of  Quotas 

On  January  2,  1948,  because  of  the  world  shortage  of  feed,  fats,  and 
oils,  the  Secretary,  suspended  marketing  quotas  on  the  1948  crop  of  pea 
nuts.  If  supplies  become  more  normal  during  1949  'or  1950  the  quota 
machinery  is  available. 

Need  far  Funds  .  .. 

Vork  in  connection  with  peanut  marketing  quota.s_  for  the  balance  of.  the 
1948  fiscal  year  will  be  about  the  same  even  -thou.gh  quo’tas  have  been  ; 
suspended,  A  study  of  the  program  work  in  conhe'c'ti dh  with  1948  quotas 
revealed  that  allotments,  established,  at  farm  levels  were  inequitable; 
in  many  areas  which  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  individual  .farm  acreage 
data.  Although  data  furni.shed-  to  apportion  the  national^. and  State 
allotments  was  questioned  in  many  cases,  the,  real  inequity  was  duet? 
the  failure  to  maintain  acreage  data .  for:  those  years  when  quotas  .were 
not  in  effect;'  namely,  1944,  1945,  1946./  and  ,1947.*  '  y^ith  this  .in  mind, 

it  is  deemed  advisable  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  complete  data  ;. 
possible  6 

At  present  1947  acreages  are  being  determined  by  actual" measurement 
in  those  instances  where  the  local  administrative  group  feels. that  it 
is  the  only  means  'of  obtaining  accurate  data.  It  is  believed  .that 
the  1948  acreage  of  peanuts  should  be  measured.  The  funds  available 
for  the  peanut  marketing  quota  program  for  the  1948  fiscal  year  will 
permit  the  measurement  of  approximately  40  percent  of  the  1948 
crop  acreage.  The  balance  of  the  acreage  should  be  measured  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949  to  insure  efficient  operation  of  the  1949  and  future 
programs. 

Legislation  requires  that  the  Secretary  proclaim  a  national  quota  for 
1949«  This  will  involve  such  work  as  determination  of  the  national 
quota  and  allotment,  apportionment  ^to  States  and  counties;,  -and 
establishing  individual  farm  allotments,  etc. 


( c )  Adnlnistrative'  iHzpenseS)  Section.  39-2>. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^ 


This  appropriation  account  for  national  and  State  PIIA  office  expenses 
was  established  pursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  193^>  as  amended  (7  U,S.C.  12Sl~l407)  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary’of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  direct ed-unoon- the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  one  or  more  ai^propriation 
a-ccounts  into  which  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  respective  funds 
available  for  the  imrposes  of  the  several  acts  in  connection  with  which 
the  personnel  or  other  facilities  are  utilized  proT)ortionato  amounts 
estimated  by  the  Sccretarj^  to  be  required  for  adr.unistratlve  expenses  in 
carrying  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  respective  acts. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  arc  xi^ithin  the 
limitation  established  for  administrative  expenses  mider  the  respective 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  were  made. 

Transfers,  1948,  as  shoxirn  bclov/  $8, 177 » 552 

Transfers,  1949 >  as  shown  below  8,l44, 7^1 

Decrease  '  ’  -32,771 


STATUffllTT  OD  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  ADD  AliOUHT  OP  .FUIDS  TRAiTSPERRSD 
(as  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which 
funds  are  transferred 
into  this  account 

191*7 

1948 

( estimated) 

:  ; Increase 

;  19^9  •  0^ 

;,( estimated)  ■ ; Decrease 

Conserva-tion  and  Use  of 

■  * 

iigricultural  Land 

;  ; 

Resources; 

Por  administration  of 

Agricultural  Conser¬ 

'  • 

vation  Program ...... 

S, 423,444 

4,626,000 

.  ;'4,626,000 

Tobacco  ilarketing 

Quota  Program  ...... 

443,424 

624,000 

624,000. 

Peanut  Marketing 

;  : 

Program  . . . . 

—  - 

■  400,000 

IfOO.OOb  ■; 

Total,  Conservation 

and  Use. . .  . 

8,871,868  ij 

5,650,000  5,6.50,000  - 

Sugar  Act  -  for  admin¬ 

;  : 

istration  of  sugar 

;  ; 

payment  program  » . „ . . 

682,343  . 

657,550 

;  657.550  :  -- 

Crop  Insurance  Act-for 

:  ; 

Administration  of  crop 

insurance  program  ... 

659,923 

:  -  -  ; 
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Purpose  for  which 
funds  arc  transferred 
into  this  account 


194? 


194s  :  1949  : 

(estinat^ed)  ,5-(pstiQat:ed)  : 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Connoditjr  Credit  Cori-  T 

poration:  ' i 

Por  raoisture  content  ■: 
and  grade  detemina-  ^ 
tions  on  loan,  : 

collateral  1 

Por  liquidation  of  : 
subsidy  prograns  '.and;,;: 
administration  of  .  ; 

price  support  and;  ■  : 

purchase  prograns  ,,  : 
Marketing  services,  :■ 
salaries  and  expenses  : 
-  for  services  in  ; 
connection  with  the  S 
fat  salvage  progr an,  , 
Exportation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Consumption  of 
Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties  -  for  adminis- 
tra,tion' of  certann 
distribution  programs 
national  School  Lunch 
Act  -  for  services  in 
connection  v;ith  the 
School  Lunch  Program., 
Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Agricu-ltural  -=^^djust-  - 
ment  Administration 
for  gathering  and 
compiling  dxata  on  - 
possible  cha.hges  in 
cotton  acreage  aJlot- 
ment  and  majrkcting 
quota  legislation  ... 
Payment  s  from  non-Ped- 
ora,l  sourcos-for  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection 
v/ith  the  Emergency 
Corn  aind  ^Jlicat  Pur-  ■ 
chase  Program  . 


i76..-56l 


456»4S7 


SS,000 


993,105 


1,403,226 


373,561  i..  373,:56i  :  -  - 


S50,000' -  .350,000 


37»77l  :  5,000 


103,670  :  108,670 


-32,771 


20,120 


42,086 


i4 ‘098,779  1/ 


8., -177, 552  2/t8,l44,-731  2/r  -^32,771 


Total.  Obligations.. 


ly  Includes  allotments 

■  -  Extension  Service 

Porcst  Service 
•  Office  of  Informati 

'•  ■'  .4  ;  Total  '•  •  . 

2/  Includes  allotments; 

Extension  Service 
.  ;  Porcst  .Service-  • 

Total 


'  .  66G 

-  IS. 917 

on  ■  6 , 619 

•  26,19.6 

■  $  1,000 

■  -  19 >513 

~ 20,513 
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IJOBK  UlTDER  THIS  ACCOUNT 

(Financed  "by  transfers  as  shovm.  aHovo  and  in  the  Budget  Schedules) 

Expenses  incurred  hy  tha:Fi'iA  Sta.te’ Offices 'and- certain  hranclien  and, 
offices  in  Washington  for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out 
l^rograns  deeding  directly  with  farners  arc  ^oaid  out  of  tliis  appro- 
priadion  account. 

The  ?MA  State .Offices  arc  responsible  for 'the  execution  in  the  field 
of  all  such  prograns  assigned  to  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adi.iin-  . 
istration.  '  '  •  •  s  . 

In  each  State  there  is  a, 'State  Coanittce  conposed  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  farners,'-  who ‘arc  appointed- by  the  Secretary^A.  ■ 
pursuant  to  section  o  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and’^Boncst 'ic  Allotncnt 
Act,  as  anended.  The  State  Director  of  Extension  is  ah  ex-officio 
nenber  of  the  State  Connittec, 

The  State  Connittec  is  responsible  for  developing  and  roconnending  to  the 
Adninistrator ,  the  practices  to  be  included. in  the  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Progran;  and  for  deternining  the  policies, to  be  foll9wcd  in  adnin- 
istoring  prograns  assigned  to  the  StadCc  The  PIA  State  Director  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  policies  deternined  by  the  Stake  Con¬ 
nittec  and  for  all  operadions  of  the  Stadc  office, 

ith-iizatioh  of  esthetes 

Appropriation:  Ad^iinistfativc  Ex-oonscs,  Section  392,  Agricultural 
Adjustnent  Act  of  193  S  ■  . 


Funds  Avajl.able  for  Obligadion 


1 1  cn 

Estina-te, 

194s 

Budget 

Estinates, 

1949 

Increase  (.+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Transferred  fron: 

'’Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricul- 
^  tural  Land  Resources,  Dcpa.rt- 
nent  of  Agriculture" . . . 

$5,650,000 

$5,650,000 

"Adninistration  of  Sugar  Act,  Dc- 
partnent  of  Agriculture"  ....... 

657.550 

657.550 

__  ■ 

"Moisture -Content  and  Grade  De- 
terninadion  for  Coru;iodity  Credit 
Corporation"  . . . . 

■  273.561 

'873,561 

"Adninistration  of  Rational  School 
Lunch'  Act,  Depa.rtncnt  of 
Agriculture"  . . . 

108,670 

108,670 

"Sxportat.ion  and  Donestic  Consunp- 
tion  of 'Agricultural  Conr.iodities , 
Departnent  of  Agriculture" 

37.771 

5,000 

-32.771 
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I  ton 

Est inat  0 , 

Budget 

Est inat es, 

Increase  (+) 

or 

194s 

1949 

Decrease  (-) 

TransforrecL  fron:  (Continued) 

"Adni ni s t  rat ivc  expon  s c  s ,  C onno di ty 
Credit  Coriporation"  (advanced  "by 
chock)  . . 

S50,000 

.850,000 

Allotted  to; 

''Extonsion  Service'^ . . 

-1,000 

-1,000 

"Forest  Service"  . . 

-19,513 

-19,513 

' _ 

Total  Obli.^ations . 

S, 157, 039 

8,124,-268 

..,r:32.77i„ 

Ghliaations 

f  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  PersonoA  services  . . . 

' 6, I06, So4; 
1^085, 1S3; 

.6,154,113: 

:  1,085,183: 

-32,771 

02  Travel  . . . . 

03'  Transportation  of  things  . 

.  6o,S7:5J 

60,875: 

.  .  -  ~ 

04  . Connunication  services 

210,128; 

.  .210,128; 

— 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  *♦».. 

369*596; 

369,596; 

— 

07  Other  contractual  services 

7S,7S0: 

79,7SO: 

— 

OS  Supplies  and  natcrials  . . . ,  ^ . 

141,367: 

141,367: 

..  - 

09  Equipnont  . . . . . 

23,226: 

23,226: 

Total  Obligations  ^ . 

8,157,039: 

8,124,268: 

-32,771 

ITHI'HZATIOIJ  OF  ESTIilATES 

Approj)ricn,tion:  Adnlnistrativc Ex-pcnscs,  Section  392»  A^^ricultural 


Adjustnent  Act  of  1938  (Extension  Service) 

•  Funds  Available  for  Obliga,tion 

1 1  on  '■  • '  .  . 

Estimate,- 

1948 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1949 

Allotted 
Sectiof 
of  193S 

from '  "Adninistro,tive  expenses, 
i  392,  AgridulturaA  Adjustment  Act" 

$1,000  ■ 

$1,000 

Total  obligations  . . . . . 

1,000 

..1,000 

- - 

.  1 

01  Perse 

'Obligations 'by  Objects'' 

Standard  Classification 

inal  services  . . . . . 

$1,000 

$1,000 

Grand  total  obligations  . . . . 

1,000 

1,000 

-  22S  - 

imilZATIOU  OP  PSTI.IiATSS 


Appropriation!  Adninistrativo  ^x^^onscs,  Section  392,  A.^^ri cultural 
Adjustnont  Act  of.  193^  (Porost  Sorvi.co) 


Funds  AvailalilG  for  OlDlie-^at 

Lon 

Iten 

Estinate, 

.  19^3 

Budget 

Estinatos, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  .(— ) 

Allotted  fron  ’’Adninistrativc 

expenses,  Section  392,  Agricultural 

Adjustnent  Act  of  193^  •  •  . . . . 

Total  obligations  . 

$19,513 

$19,513 

19,513 

19.513 

O'bli^'^ations  “by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  .s.ervic.es  ..... ............ ... 

$16,909 

$17,200 

+291 

02  Travel 

1,354  . 

1,163 

-191 

04  Connunication  services  . 

50 

50 

— 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . 

100 

100 

— 

OS  Sunj>lies  and  naterials  .......... 

SOO 

700 

-100 

09  Equipment  . 

300 

300 

— 

Grand  total  obligations  . . 

19,513 

19,513 

-  229  " 

(  d)  Locr.1  Adninistrat'ion,,  See,  38q>  Agricultural 
Acljustnont  Act  of  193^ 

. (special  Account  estaiDlis-lacd  for  expenses  of 

County  Agricultural  Conservation  -Associations) 

This  appre>pr ration  account  for  expenses  of -the  County -Agricultural 
Conservation^ Associations  has  been  cstahlishcd  pursuant  to  sections  330(1)) 
and  392(a)  6?'  the  Agricultural  Adjustnent  Act  of  1933>  as  anended 
(7  U.S<C«“1201--14G7)  v/hich  provide  that  the  Secretary -of -the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  direpted  upon  thp  request  of. the  Secretary  to  estab¬ 
lish  one  or  riore  separate  approT)ria,tion  accounts,  into  vdiich  there  shall 
he  transferred  fron  the  respective  funds  availa,hlc' for' the  purposes  of 
'the  several  acts  'in- connection'  with  v/hich  the  iDcrsonnel  or  other  facili¬ 
ties  arc  utilized,  ariGunts  .  esti.i'ia.tcd  hy  the  Secretary' to  he  required  hy 
loca,l  county'  agricultural  conservation  associations  for  carrying  out 
programs  fornuratod  _undcr  thC;  provisions  of  the  respective  acts  for  v/hich 
the  funds  arc  provided^, 


Transfers,  l94o,  as  shoim  helovi/  . . $23,760,650 

Tra,nsfcrs,  1949,  as'  ahov/n- heloi/  .  23,760,650 

Change^  1949  . -  - 


•STAmiENT  OF  SOURCSS',  PUBPOSES,  Al'IP  AMOUITTS  OF  FUllDS,  TRAl'ISFFEEED 


■Purpose  "f  or-  v/hich 
fends  a,rc  transferred 
into  this  account 

1947 

194s  " 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Conscrvcation  and  Use 
of  Agricultural  Land 
Resources; 
Agricultural  Con- 
scrvcation  Progran, 

$is,6is,S39 

$14,254,000 

$14,254,000 

Toha.cco  Marketing 
Qq.ota  Program  , , , , 

1,420,249 

1,296,000 

1,296,000 

—  — 

Peanut  Marketing 
Quota  Program  , . . , 

2,100,000  5  2,100,000 

Total,  Conservation 
a.nd  Use  . . 

to 

to 

0 

cm 

0 

12,250,0002/;  12,250,000^ 

— 

Sugar  Act  -  for  local 
expenses  of  sugar 
payment  program  « . . 

375»ooo 

433,650 

433.650 

Comodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  -  for  local 
expenses  of  corrio- 
dity  loan  program  . 

1,034,206 

1,125,000 

1,125,000 

-  230  - 


Purpose  for  which 

Increase 

funds  arc  transferred 

191*7 

194s 

1949 

or 

into  this  account 

( estimated) 

( Gstir.ir.ted) 

Dccroa.se 

Exportation  and  Do- 

nestic-  Consumption 
of  Agricultural 
Commodities  -  for 
locn,l  expenses  of 
certain  distribution 
and  price  support 

$  770, SS6 

$  232,000 

-$232,000 

Crop  Insurance  Act  - 
_  ^  /local  „ 

for/ expenses  of  crop 

1,627,437 

insurance  program  , 
Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

—  - 

—  - 

poration  for  local 
expenses  in  liquida¬ 
ting  dairy  produc¬ 
tion,  beef  produc¬ 
tion,  sheep  and  lamb 
production,  and 
canners*  certifica¬ 
tion  programs. . 

670,000 

Sa,larics  and  Expenses, 

Marketing  Services  - 

for  local  expenses 

’ 

Of  Fa,t  Salvage 
Program 

3,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administra,tion 
-  for  local  expen¬ 
ses  for  ga-thering 
and  compiling,  da,ta 
on  possible  changes 
in  cotton  acreage 
allotment  and,  ma,r- 
koting  quota  legis- 
latina  . ! . 

64,276 

Reimbursement  for 

services  performed. 

2,i44,5S4 

3,120,000 

3,352,000 

+232,000 

Total  . . 

26,729,077  V/ 

23,7^0,690  2/; 

23,760,650  2/ 

— 

l/  Includes  allotment  to  Porest  Service  of  $10o,024 

2/  Includes  allotment  to  Forest  Service  of  97 >5^6 


231- 

work:  ui®er  this  account 

(rin^ccd  1)7  transfors  s-Hewn- -atovc  •and  in  -t-ho -Budget -Schedules)  . 

The  county.  Agricultural .  Conservation  Association  Offices  arc  rcsponsihle 
-f  or  the  -  locn-l  adninistration  -o-f  -  ail-;p-rGgran&-of-  the-  PIA-  Branches  Xifhicli 
deal  directly  with  farnorso  A  county  connittco,  elect qd  annu.ally  hy 
delegates  who  arc  representatives  of  call  farmers  pcart'iQipa,ting  in' the 
program,  is  in  chcarge'of  the  county ' office.  If  the  cotlnty' agent  is 'not 
elected’ socretcary  of  the  cassociation,  he  is  an  ex-^officio  membere 
Ecach  cagriculturcal  comrjunity  Inas  a,  county  committee  and  eh  county  off icb. 


:  ITMIZATIOH  'OE  ESTII'IATES  ^ 

Appropriation:  LoCcal 'Administration,  Section  3^0,'  Agricnltnrcal  Acljust- 
ment  Act  of  195^  ! 

!^nds  Avcailablc  for  Obligati 6n ' 


)  ■ 

• 

Budget 

Increase  (+) 

Item 

’Estimate, 

Estimates, 

or 

1948 

1949 

Dpcrcasc  (-) 

Treansf erred  from: 

" Cons erveat ion  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 

cultural  Lcand  Resources, 

Depcartment  of  Agriculture".*, 

$18,850,000 

$18,850,000 

-  ~ 

"Administration  of  Sugar  Act 
Department  of  Agriculture"  ,, 
"Moisture  Content  and  Grade 

,  433,650 

’  433  ,'656 

Determination  for  'Commodity 
Credit  Corporcation 

1,1255000 

1^125,:000 

"Exportation  and  Domestic  Con¬ 

sumption  of  Agriculturo-l  Com¬ 
modities,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  - . . . / . 

232,000 

-975566 

-232,600 

Allotted  to  Porest  Service . . 

;  -9.7,586 

Reimbursements  for  sciarices 

performed . . . .' . 

3,120,000 

3,352,000 

+232,000 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 

of  reimbursements  )  . 

'.23,663,064 

23,661,064 

Obligcations  by  Object 
'Stcandard-  dlassif  ication  --  ~  ’ 


11 


Greants,  subsidies  and  contri¬ 
butions  -  "conseiVation  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers"  • 

Personal  services 

Travel  . . . . . . . 

All  other  expenses  , ... , 

(^lind  Total  Obligations 
Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . . . . 

Total  Available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  .............. 


19,536,224 

948,479 

3,177,761 

23,663,064 


19,536,824 

948,479 

3,177,761 

23,663,o''64' 


•3,120,000:  -3,352,000 


20,543,064:  20,311,064 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Local  Administration,  Section  388?  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Act  of'  1938  (Fore'st"  Servi~ce) 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

191+8 

Budget 

Estimates , 

i9i+9 

Allotted  from  "Local  Administration,  Section 
388,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938"  .. 

Total  obligations  . . . . . 

t  97,586 

$  97,586 

“973HF 

97,3^ 

Obligations  by  Objects 

97,586 

f?  97,586 

Standard  Classification 

11  Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  ...... 

Grand  total  obligations  ....coo... . 

97,586 

97,3B6“ 

MM. 
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:  (e)  .  -Sugar-  Act 

Appropriation  i^ct,-  1943  . . . « .  . . .  > « .  *  •  • . « . « « o ,« . « t  os,>5 5 -000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . .  c  . . .  72.000,000 

Increase,  1949  » . » * . . . .  . . . . . .  o  .»»■>»  o » « 00^000 

SmiliARY  OF  IiC:ld..SSS  iiilD..  PlJCilO.*SES.,  1949 

For  additional  conditional  paytuents,  to  sugar  groHers 
based  on  an’  anticipated  increase  in^- sugar  production 
during  the  1943  crop  year  and  a  carryover  of  unpaid 
obligations  in  connection  i/ith' previous  yee.r  programs*,  -rib, 942, 465 
For' increased  administrative  costs  iiaposed  by  the  Sugar- 
■  ^*ct  of  1943,  including  the  resumption  of  tlie  quota  system, 
determination  of  sugar  requirements  for  consumers,  Ond 
conducting  surveys  or  investigations' on  behalf  of 

groL'ers,  processors,  and  laborers  . ....o'  461,535 

Decrease  due  to  provision  in  the  1949  estimates  of  the"  ■ 

Si-ate  Department  for  the  share  of  the  United  States  as 
a  member  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  previously 
carried  in  the  Department  of  agriculture  i^ippropriation 

ACtS-  ............  a  ....  .  . . .  «  -4>000 

,  .  PROJECT  STiiTEilEET 


—  Pro.iect 


1947 


,  1943 

(estimated) 


1949 

(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


,,52,,22i;p31  5, ,53, 673,385 


375,000  : 

872, ‘115  j  ;■ 

4,000  : 


433,650 

866,715 

4,000 


;70,614,455 

433,650 


1ft  Conditional  pay- 
aments  to  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  ”'o  .  .  .  .  ,  o  c  . . .  * 

2©  E:^ehses.  of  coun-^ 
agricuitural  asso-s 

ciations . *  s 

3aAdministrative  ex-; 

,  penses  including  : 

■a  transfers  to  Sec.^  : 

392,  Agricultural’  ^ ; 

,  Adjustment  ^ct  of  ; 

•  1938 

^illotted  to  Interna- ; 
tional  Production  ; 

Control  Committees: 

Transfers  to  Treas-  ; 

ury  Department  ; 

■  (as  shorn 'in  Bud-  ; 

get  schedules)*, 

Transfer  to.  "Admin-  : 
istration  of  Sugar: 
iiCt"  (transfer  to  t 
General.  Account-  : 
ing  Office) 

Total  appropria-  : 
tion  or  estimate,  ;,^53, 500,000  t >^5 5 .000 <,000: -^72 .000, 000 


4v16,940j 570(1) 


;928,250;  4  61,535(2) 

4,000(3) 


6;i04:’ 


21.750  : 


21,750 


23.645 


S417.000..000 
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II^^CKEi^SES  AND  DEGREASES 

The  net  increase  of  ^17, 000, 000  in  this  item  for  1949  consists  of  the 
following  s  ... 

(1)  ini  increase  of  -.>16,940^570  for  conditional  payraents  to  producers 
on  the  1948  and  prior  year  crons, 

1948  Program  requirements s  The  production  of  sugar  from  the  1948  crop 
is  estimated  at  4,476,000  short  tonso  Based  on  the,  statutory  rates 
provided  in  the  Sugar  ii.ct  of  1948  this  production  vill  require 
,.61,2.14,455  for  conditional  payments  to  be  made  from  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 o  6ince  the  1949  base  for  this 
project  is  ^53, 673, 885  an  increase  of  v7, 540, 570  is  required  to 
meet  payments  in  connection  with  the  1948  crop*  The  follov;ing 
table  indicates  by  area  the  production  of  sugar,  payraents  to 
producers,  and  the  number  of  payees  by  crop  jqqts  for  the  period 
1946-1948. 

Sugar  Production,  Pa;jnaents  to.  Producers  and  rlumber  cf  Payees 
by  Areas  and  Crop  Years 


m 


Area  of  Product ion 


sl94/  Crop  51948  Crop 
1946  Crop  ; (estimated) (estimated) 


Sugar  Production  (short  tons); 
Continental  beet  area  o  * 

Continental  cane  are.a  0 

Hav;aii  . . . . . 

Puerto  Rico* . . . . 

Virgin  Islands* » 9 ; 

T0tal,00.9,o«a6». . 


41,523,000 

426,000; 

680,000 


5?,  000; 


44I-,  820,000<J)1, 850,0.j0 
400,000:  570,000 

900,0001  950,000 
1,090,000;  1,100,000  a,  100,000 

3^.000; _ 6,000. 


;  3.724,000; 

;  c-.';  ■  s 


•4 . 22  3  c  000  ;4. 476 . 000 


’ayments  to  Producers; 
Continental,  beet  area 
Continental  cane  area 
Hawaiio  c . c  0  * » . . . 0 . 0 . « • 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islandso . . . 9 « » . 
•  Total.............. 


Number  of  Payees: 

Continental  beet  area 
Continental  cane  area 

Hawaii. . . . . 

Puerto  Ricoa. . . . . . 

Virgin  Islands  * . . . 

Totals  «.cee.*......o 


v28, 002, 869 :  ,a0, 300, 000 ; v30,600,0dl 
6,638,600:  6,500,000;  7,600,000 
8,000,000;  8,900,000 
13,/960,000;  14,014,455 


6,574>447s 
15, 200, 000 j 


75.000; 

.  .A 44.000; 

100.000 

56.490.916; 

58-804.000: 

61.214.455 

i 

•  62,000; 

65,000; 

67,000 

^  10,525; 

10,525: 

11,550 

a,  500; 

1,500: 

1,500 

14,000; 

14/000; 

14,000 

600; 

550: 

550 

-884625; 


■91x57^ 


-94x600. 


Note:  For  similar  information  for  1937  -  1945  crop  years,  see  tables 
under  "progress  and  current  progr^s'*^* 
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Unpaid  bolejice  on  previous  progrcms  is  j9o400,000:  Prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  ox,  the.  "Sugar  .^iCt  of  1948",  v;hich  contains  no  raaximum  appropri¬ 
ation  authorization,  the  appropriation  in  •any  one  fiscal  year  v/a-s 
limited  to  ,>55^000,000  Section  502  of  the  "Sugar  act  of  1937", 

This  limitation  precluded  a  budget  estimate  in  the  fiscal  year  1948 
sufficient  to  meet  the  program  payment  obligations'  incurred  in  con- 
nection  m-iith  the  I946  and  1947  sugar  programs  c 

During  the  crop  year '1947,  for  \4iich  the  1948  fiscal  year  appropria¬ 
tion  vras  made,  production  reached  4^223,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar, 
-Conditional  payaents  on  this  quantity  required  .,>58, 804, 000 »  In 
■:  addition,  payments  to  the  extent ‘of  ,.>4,269,885  were  carried  over 
from  thp  .previous' year  m^ing  a  totaJ.  of  v63,073,885  in  required 
payments  of  which  only  ^53,673,885  could  be  paid  undet-the  limi- 
-  tation  of  the  x^ppropriation  net,  'This  left  an  unpaid  balance  of 
,.>9,400,000  on  previous  prograr.is.  This  s^jm,  together  v.dth  the 
v6i, 214,455  req-ulred  for  the  1'948  crop,  totals  ^*<70, 614, 455  needed 
to  meet  payments  to  grov/erSa 

Based  on  these  needs  and  the  additional  requirements  for  admini-stra- 
tive  expenses,  a  total  of  ..>72,000,000  has  been  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1949o  • 

The  following  table  .shov;s  the  source  of  the  financing  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  each  of  the  1946,  1947,  and  1948  crops: 


:  Appre- 

:  Appro-  ; 

Budget  :  Total 

Crop  Year 

rpriation 

:  priation  : 

Estimate, :  Program 

:  1947 

s  1948  : 

1949  ;  Year 

Payments  on  1946 

crope  Sv52, 221,031: Si'  4,269,885: 

-  -  ;;^56,490,916 

Payments  on.  1947  cropc  1  -.g-  t  49,404,000:  S.*)9«400,000  :  58,8045000 

Payments  on  1948  crop© ; _ 4  -  s  61.2l4»455s  61,214,455 

Totai.  conditionaJ.  ;  :  g  ‘  : 

payments  «  0 0,,  ;.^52..221. 0.3lnv53«673. 885 ;..T?Qc 614.455^ 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  561^535  to  co.ver  increased  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  additional  resnoneibilities  under  the  Sugar  net  of 
1948.  Title  II.  III. "“and  IVo 

Title  IIo  This  v;ill  involve  'the  determination  of  sugar  consumption  re- 
.  quirements  for  the  United  ‘States,  the  establishment  of  oyotas  and  re¬ 
visions  thereof  v/hen  necessary,,  the  establishment  of  local  consump¬ 
tion  sugar  quotas  for  Hawaii  and  ruerto  itico,  the  proration  of 
sugar  quota  deficits  aiong  the  various  producing  areas,  the  estab- 
"  lishi.ient  -of  '  su^ar  marketing  allotment.s  for  domestic  producing  areas 
when  necessary  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing,  ^nd  the  exercise 
of  import  contrql  of ■  sugar  through  certificsitic  is  to  Collectors  of 
Customs  that  sugar  shipments _ are  within. the  quota  of  the  country 
of  origin©  '  .  "  , 
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Title  III,  The  provisions  of  this  title  set  forth  the  conditions  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  growers  in  the  continental  United  States 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  administrative 
determinations  and  interpretations  relating  to  the  conditions  for  pay¬ 
ment  will  assume  greater  significance  and  will  increase  the  Sugar  Act 
administrative  v^orkload  as  sugar  supplies  and  producing  eonditions  he- 
come  more  nearly  normal,  For  example,  with  sugar  quotas  suspended, 
sugar  growers  are  not  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  they  can  market  for  extraction  of  sugar,  With  the  retuiai  to  normal 
conditions,  restrictive  proportionate  shares  will  be  required  in  certain 
domestic  produc'jng  areas  which  in  turn  will  require  public  hearings  and 
investigations  to  obtain  pertinent  data  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  proportionate  shares.  Moreover,  in  order  to  adequately  carry' out  the 
responsibilities  imposed  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  19^i-8  with  respect  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  fair  prices  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  purchased,  by’ ^grower- 
piocessors  and  wages  paid  laborers  by  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  growers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  surveys, 
investigations  and  analyses  of  factors  affecting  such  prices  and  wages 
than  was  possible  during  the  war  and  immediate  post-war  years. 

Title  IV,.  Additional  responsibilities  are  imposed  by  section  4(j9»  which 
is  a  revision  of  section  5II  the  Act  of  193T»  obtain  complete 

data  to  carry  out  this  provision  of  this  title  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  cost  and  performance  surveys  involving  sugar  companies,  growers, 
and  laborers.  These  data  will  be  used  in  developing  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards  to  effect  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  income  to  the 
various  segments  of  the  sugar  industry, 

(3)  A  decrease  of  84,000  in  allotment  for  "International  Production  Con¬ 
trol  Committees.”  Funds  for  this  purpose  are  included  in  the  19^9  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Department  of  State, 

(4)  An  increase  of '  ■$1,899  "tio  cover  additional  expenses  incurred  by  the 
General  -.i.ccounting'' Office  In -preaudit ing... sugar  payments,' 

,,.;C'hANGES.,IN  LANGUAGE’,, 

The  est  imates  include  propas  ed  . changes  _  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets}: 

Change 

No, 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  previsions 

1  [,  ether  than  those  specifically  relating  to. the  Philippine 

2  ’  Islands,]  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  [193?!  as  amended  (7  U.S.C, 

IIOO-IIS3),  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of 

3  G'olumbia,  $55«00C>&00]  1948,  approved  August  8, _ 1947  (Public 

Law  388},  including  such  amount  as  is  required  to  complete 
payments  -mder  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937>  amended  (7  UeS.C. 

IIOO-II83),  $7^ , QQ'^ ; COO »  io  remain  available  until  June  '^0, 

L1949J  199©^  PROVIDED 5  That  expenditures  (including  trans¬ 
fers)  from  this  appropriation  for  other  than  payments  to 
sugar  producers  shall  not  exceed  [$15326,115]  $1, 385,945'> 
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STATU'S  OF  PROGRAIvi 

Objective  -  The  objective  of  this  appropriation  is  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  production  of 
sugar  and  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  recently  enacted  Sugar  Act  of  ly48-,  except  where  otherwise  provided,  ■ 
became  effective  January  1,  1948,  and  will  continue  in  effect  for  a^ 
period  of  five  years  ending  December  31,  1952. 

Quotas  -  Quotas  were  •  suspended  in  April  1942.  On  November  28,  1947,  the 
suspension  was  terminated  and  on  January  8,  1948,  sugar  quotas  Vi^ere  announced 
Mandatory -responsibilities  in  administering  Title  II  include; 

1.  Determination  of  sugar  consumption  requirements  in  December  of  each 
year  and  at  such  other  times  during  the  follov^ing  calendar  year  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  m^eet  consumer  requirements  as 
specified  in  section  201. 

2.  Establishment  of  sugar  quotas  (and  the  revision  of  quotas  when 
necessary)  for  all  producing  areas  supplying. the  United  States 
market.  -The  governing  formulas  for  establishing  sugar  quotas  are 
set  forth  in  section  202. 

3.  Establishment  of  local  consumption  sugar  quotas  for  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203. 

4.  Pro  ration  of. sugar  quota  deficits  among  the  various  producing 
areas. 

5.  Establishment  of  sugar  marketing  allotments  for  domestic  produc¬ 
ing  areas,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  disorderly  m^arketing. 

Section  :205  of  the  Act  provides  that  allotmenbs  -shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide  a  fair,  efficient,  ' 
and  equitable  distribution  of  an  area’s  quota  or  pro  ration  there¬ 
of.  This  involves  holding  public  hearings  to  gather  pertinent 
data.  In  determining  marketing  allotments  for  an  area,  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  processing  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets  or 
sugar-  cane  to  which  proportionate  shares  pertain,  the  past  market-*'  '  . 
ings  or  importations  of  each  company,  processor,  etc.,  involved 

and  the' ability  of  each  processor  to  market  or  import  that  portion 
of  such  quota  which  may  be  allotted  to  him.  It  v/ill  be  necessary 
to  revise  marketing  allotments  for  any  or  all  domestic  areas 
during  the  cale.ndar  year  to.  meet  sugar  quota  increases  or  decreases  , 
as  they  occur,  ,  ■ 

6.  Certification  to  Collectors  of  Customs  that  sugar  shipments  are 
within  the  quota  of  the  country  of  origin  in -.order  to  exercise 
import  control  of  sugar. 
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Section  207  sets  forth  the  quotas'  to  which  shipments  from  offshore 
producing  areas  are  limited.  These  quotas  are  usually  filled  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  and  close  control  must  be 
maintained' to  prevent  entry  of  -overquota  sugars,  , 

Payments  to  producers  -  Title  III  sets  forth  the  conditions  for  payments 
to  sugar  beet  and.  sugar  cane  growers  in  th,e  producing,  areas  of  the  main¬ 
land,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.,  .  . 

In  administering  Title  III  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  inve-sti gabions-  to  obtain  data  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
proportionate  shares.  As  condibions  become  more  normal  the  administra-, 
tive  determinations  -'and  interpretations  relating  to  conditions  for  pay-- 
ments,  such  as  proportionate  shares,  fair  wage  rates,  and  fair  prices 
will  take  on  Inc'reasing  significance  and  will  require  more  attention,.  ■ 

Proportionate  'shares  -  The  Act  requires  that  consideration  be  given -to,  . 
past  ’’production"  and  "ability  to  produce."  In  addition,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  protect  interests  of  new  producers,  small  producers, 
producers  who  are  cash :t enants ,  share  tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  ,  , 
share-croppers.  This  will  require  the  additional  work  of  establishing 
individual  farm  'propartionate  shares  and  determining  compliance  on 
individual  farms. 

Fair  and  reasonable  wage  . rates  -  During  the  war  years  wages  paid  sugar 
beet  and  sugar  cane  workers  in  m-any  producing  areas  were  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  rates  established  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Wages  are  estab¬ 
lished  annually  at  the  minimum  considered  necessary  to  give  labor  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  anticipated  proceeds  from  the  current  crop,  - 
As  labor  becomes  more  plentiful  the  necessity  for  and  the  volume  of  v/ork 
connected  with  the  administration  of  this  function  will  increase. 

Fair  price  determinations  -  These  determinations  establish  the  price 
which  producers,  who  ere  also  processors,  must  pay  for  cane  or  beets 
bought  from  other  growers  In  order  to  qualify  for  payment s ''.under  the 
Sugar  Program.  •  - 

Surveys  with  respect  to  contracts,  etc.  -  Title  IV  authorizes  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  at  the  request  of  person's  constituting  or  representing  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  persons  in  any  one  of  the  five  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  to  make  surveys  for  such  area  and  to  make  recommendations  Virith 
respect  to;. 

1.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  producers  and  proc¬ 
essors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  in  such  orea. 

2.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  laborers  and  produc-ers 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  in  such  area. 

The  part  of  Title  IV  relating  to  request  for  action  constitutes  an 
expansion  of  the  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
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During  the  fiscal  year .  194.7,' ai,  .in  the  previous  years'  of~.a  sugar  short¬ 
age,  operations  under  the  Sugar  Act  were  directed  toward  encouraging 
increased  production*  Production  of  sugar  from  the  1947  crop  is  estina- 
'  ted  to  aggregate  4, 223, '000'  short  tons,  an-  increase  of  approximately  I3 
,percent„.or  499>000  short  ;tous  more  than  the  production  from,  the  1946 
crop«  Payments  made  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  are  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  the  income  of  the-  sugar  beet”  and  suga,r  cane -producers  and 
constituted  an  important  factor  in  achieving  this  increased  production* 
The.  fbllowing  table  reflects  the  total,  suga.r  production' for  each  of  the 
crop^years  1937  'through  1947*  '  'v'  '  • 


V.  •  ' 

Production  of  Sugar  (raw  value)  by  Crop  Years 

A  ~Tl*000  short  tons)  "r""  ^  ^ 


.'.Continental 

t’-' 

Year  .7 • 

Cane 

Beet  s 

Puerto  Rico 

Yirgih  Islands 

•  Hawaii 

Tot  al 

1937  . 

457 

1,372 

1,085 

.  .  4  a:- 

944  (- 

3,868 

1938 

581 

1,8C3 

S58 

6 

941 

A.4,189 

1939 

507 

1,758 

1,026- 

-  7 

>.001994.-'' 

.4,292 

1940 

337 

1,897 

940 

8 

^77 

4,159 

1941 

415 

. 1,588 

'•1,156 

■1  .  -. 

947 

^4,-107 

46o 

1,726 

-1,046  : 

4 

870 

44.166 

1943 

496 

998 

729 

3 

886 

3.112 

igiti* 

469 

1,C50 

971  ■■ 

4 

875 

3.369 

19U5 

514 

1,278 

916  - 

,  4 

835 

3.547 

1946. 

426  . 

1,523 

1,®90- 

5 

680 

3,724 

i94t;  ' 

4o© 

1,82@. 

i,iC'a 

3 

900 

4,223 

:  (Est 

.)  .. 

Estinat ed  payment s  on  the  1947  crop^tot.al  $58,804,000,  .an  incre.ase  of 
$2, 33.3 » 172  over'  est  i mated  .payments  on  the  1946  crop.  P.oy-menf-s  on  the 
1947  crop  will  be  divided  .among  an  estimated  91,575  payees  compared  vrith 
88,625  payees  for  the  1946  crop.  The  payments  made  pursuant  to  the  Sugar 
Act, ..i^ave  been  an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  sugar  production 
within  this  period  since  such  payments  have  constituted  a  substantial 
percentage  .of 'the  income  of  sugar  beet -and  sug^r  cane  producers.  The 
a.mounts  of  these  payments  and  number  of  payees  by  crop  ye^^rs  for  the 
various  domestic  .areas  and  insular  areas  are  shovrn  in  the  ^.following 
table:  ;  ^  ,  "c"':,:  .  ■  ■  '  '-/-uu.  . 


ianounts  of  Payments  and  lumbers  of  Payees  by  .areas 


Continental  "  '  '  Continental' 


iCrop 

' : Sugar  Beet 

Area  • 

Sugar  Cane  -iirea 

■  Hav/aii 

Year* 

'Payments 

Payees 

Payments 

Payees 

Payments 

Payees 

1937 

^17,130,468 

64,887 

,,5,382,096 

16,587 

,;4,173,643 

1,071 

1938 

22,126,749 

77,489 

6,231,501 

16,926 

8,594,472 

2,097 

1939 

2l,364,'a7 

'  78,647 

5,465,167 

17,728 

8,975,161 

2,062 

1940 

23,257,183 

74,689 

3,935,931 

15,675 

8,852,182 

■  2,100 

1941 

19,089,221 

67,135 

4,573,234 

16,000 

8,592,532 

2,100 

1942 

29,817,095 

77,749 

6,989,825 

14,489 

8,147,493 

1,796 

1943 

17,609,372 

50,372 

7,416,148 

13,633 

8,250,815 

1,840 

1944 

18,640,542 

50,200 

6,696,925 

12,686 

8,210,655 

1,605 

1945 

22,918,234 

54, 500 

6,852,079 

13,000 

7,795,708 

1,600  ’ 

1946 

(est)  28,002,869 

1947 

62,000 

6,638,600 

10,525 

6,574,447 

l,500p 

(est) 30, 300,000 

65,000 

6,500,000 

10,525 

8,000,000 

1,500'^“ 

Crop 

Puerto  Piico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Total 

Year 

Payments 

Payees 

Payments 

Payees 

Payments 

Payees  • 

1937 

9,500,765 

9,471 

36,186,972 

92,016 

1938 

8,868,180 

11,580 

— 

- ■  • 

45,820,902 

108,092  ' 

1939 

'  10,617,194 

11,807 

- • 

_  ■  ■ 

46,421,939 

110^244 

1940 

9, 564,807 

12,096 

™  'A 

45,610,103 

104,'  560 

1941 

11,235,032 

13,840 

„  _ 

-  - 

43,490,019 

99,075 

1942 

13,117,427 

13,778 

26,305 

780 

58,098,145 

108,592 

1943 

12,202,234 

12,607 

55,849 

692 

45,534,418 

79,144 

1944 

13,057,100 

13,000 

40,931  ■ 

604 

46,646,153 

78,095 

1945 

13, 248-,  8^- 

13,000 

56,026 

525 

50,870,891 

82,625 

1946 

' 

(est)  15,200,000 

14,000 

75,000  ' 

'  -  600 

■56,490,916 

,:88,6^ 

1947 

(est)  13,960,000 

14,000 

44,000 

550 

58,804,000 

91,575 

Revenue  ~  The  excise  tax  imposed  on  sUjgar  is  designed  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  revenue  for  sugar  payments  and  the  expense  of  operation  of 
the  program#  n  comparison  of  amounts  of  sugar  tax  collections  and 
funds  available  under  this  appropriation  by  fiscal  years,  as  shovm 
in  the  table  belou,  shows  that  collections  have  exceeded  funds  avail¬ 
able  by  a  considerable  margin. 

Total  Funds  Available 


Fiscal  Year 

Sugar  Tax  Collections 

imder  iippropriat; 

1938 

,30,569,130 

v22, 074,400 

1939 

65,a4,058 

52,460,654 

1940 

68,145,358 

47,212,400 

1941 

74,834,839 

47,677,678 

1942 

68,229,803 

47,869,513 

1943 

53,551,777 

55,63.6,374 

1944 

68,788^910 

54,818,026 

1945 

73,293,966 

52,2313.777 

1946 

56,731,986 

48,391,812 

1947 

59,151,922 

53.500,000 
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Fair  Price  Determinations  Issued  -  D\aring  the  fiscal  year  1947  fair 
price  determinations  were  issued  covering  the  1946  crop  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  the  1946-47  crop  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  1947  crop  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  1946  and  1947  crops  in  the  United  States  sugar 
beet  area.  The  only  substantial  changes  in  price  requirements  became 
effective  in  Puerto  Rico  where  the  processors  were  required  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sharing  of  producers  by  1,5  percent — from  65  to  66.5  per,- 
cent.  Generally  these  determinations  establish  the  price  which  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  are  also  processors,  must  pay  for  cane  or  beets  bought  by 
them  from  other  growers  in  order  to  qvialify  for  payments  under  the 
sugar  program. 

Minimum  Wage  Rates  Established  -  During  March  1947,  minimum  wage  rates 
were  issued  for  the  1947  crop  of  sugar  beets.  These  rates  were  a'^vanced 
from  an  average  of  $4l,l6  per  acre  in  1946  to  ^44,3^  pei*  acre  in  1947, 
or  about  7*2  percent.  This  increase  permitted  labor  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  higher  support  price  guaranteed  growers  for  the  1947  crop. 

Minimum  rates  for  cultivation  work; in  1947  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
area  were  established  in  February,  These  rates  were  Increased  by  about 
6  percent  over  the  1946  minimum  rates  and  gave  to  labor  the  customa.ry 
share  of  anticipated  proceeds  from  the  1947  crop. 

Minimum  wage  requirements  to  be  met  by  Florida  sugar  cane  producers 
during  the  period  July  1,  1946  to  June  30>  1*^47,  were  issued  during 
September  1946.  Time  rates  for  the  four  classes  of  vrcrkers  covered 
vrere  advanced  about  l4  percent  over  the  preceding  period,  Because  of 
changed  methods  of  harvesting  no  piece  rates  were  specified,  but  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  rates  were  established  to  protect  workers  employed  on  a 
piece  rate  basis. 

The  minimum  wage  determination  for  work  during  the  calendar  year  1947 
in  Puerto  Rico  was  issued  in  December  1946,  The  only  changes  in  the 
1947  wage  requirements  over  those  for  19^6  were  to  extend  the  wage 
escalator  scale  to  provide  for  wage  increases  at  higher  sugar  prices, 
and  make  a  moderate  increase  in  the  wage  increment  at  higher  levels. 

Under  the  1947  minimum  wage  scale  for  the  Virgin  Islands  day  wages 
were  increased  about  9  percent  over  the  level  effective  in  1946,  A 
further  increase  in  wages  is  provided  in  the  event  the  1947  sugar  crop 
■is  sold  at  a-  price  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  January  1947  when 
the  rates  were  Issued. 
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( f )  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumpt ion  o f_  Agricultural  Cormaodities 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  (30^  of  customs  receipts, 

calendar  year  1946)  ,  ,  $149^023,930 

Transferred  to  "National  School  Lunch  Act  ...  ip65,000,000 
Rescinded  by  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation 

Act  . ‘ . ••••••  40,023,930  105,023,930 

Total  available  for  Section  32  purposes,  1948  .  44,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1949* 

30%  of  customs  receipts,  calendar  year  1947  135,000,000 

Less  proposed  rescission  . .  91,000 ,000  44,000,000 


PROJECT 

STATEMENT 

Pro.iect 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1.  Purchase  of  agricultural 

commodities  for  distribution 
to  authorized  agencies  . 

$32,113,116 

$33,022,000 

$33,022,000 

2.  Encouragement  of  export  of 
agricultural  comm.odities  . 

34,325,059 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

3.  Diversion  of  agricultural -com¬ 
modities  to  by-products  and  ,  ■- 
uses . . 

6,402,876 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4.  Administration  of  m.arketihg 
agreements  and  orders  . . 

729,969 

700,000 

700,000 

5,  Administration  of  programs 
other  than  m^arketing  agreemients 
and  orders  . . 

2,738,843 

1,040,000 

1,040,000 

Allotted  to: 

Extension  Service  . 

8,790 

_ 

_ 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  . . . 

54,157 

20,000 

20,000 

Transferred  to : 

"Printing  and  binding.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture"  . 

65,000 

58,000 

58,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 
of  Information"  . 

1,058 

_ 

. 

Department  of  the  Interior  (Fish 
and  A'ildlife  Service)  . 

175,000 

160,000 

160,000 

Transfers  to  Treasury  Department 
(as  shovm  in  Budget  Schedule).. 

4,092 

— 

Transfers  to  other  appropriations 
for  pay  act  purposes  pursuant  to 
the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1947  . . . . 

14,836,567 

Estimiated  unobligated  balance  . . , 

23,906,631 

- 

- 
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Pro.iect 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

'1949 

(estimated) 

Total  available  for  Section  3-2 

purposes  . . . . • . 

Amount  made  available  for  School 

Lunch  Program  . . •  ' 

Less  rescissions 

115,361,158 

44,000,000 

44,000,000 

75,000,000 

-7'2',  308, 5-20 

65,000,000 
40, 023, '930 

91,000,000 

Reappropriation  of  prior  year 
balances  (as  shovm  in  Budget 

Schedules)  . . . 

Total  appropriation,  or-  estimate.. 

•  118,052,638 

'  149‘,023‘,930 

135,000,000 

CHMJGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored-^  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Change  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  section  32,  Public  Law 

No.  Nijmbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ‘approved  August  2A,  1935, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.,  1940  edition,  612(c)),  not  more  than 
w44,000,000  shall  be  available  during. 'the  fiscal  year  ending 

1  June  30,  [1948]  1949,  for  use  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 

2  that  Act.  [To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  ^provisions 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  June'  4,  1946  (Public  Law  396), 
there  is  hereby  made  available  465,000,000  of  the  funds  appro-  • 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  by  s'ectio'n  '32  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1935  (7  U„S.C.  612(c)),  such  amount  to-be  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  25  per  centum  limitation  contained  in  said  section  32, 
and  to  be'  exclusive  of  funds  expended'  in  accordance  with  the  last 
sentence  of  section  9  df  the  National  School  Lunch  Act:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  part  of'  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  nonfood 
assistance  under  section  5  of  said  Act.]  The  remainder, of  the 

3  fund  appropriated  by  said  Act  for  the ‘fiscal  year  [1948]  1949 

4  is  hereby  rescinded  effective  July  1,  [1947]  1948  and  shall  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter. 


€ 


The  first,  third,  -and  fourth  changes  are  proposed  to  make  the  fiscal  year 
references  conform  with  the  period  covered  iDy  the  1949  Budget  Estimates. 

The  second  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  provision  for  financing  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  from  this  fund',  a's  the  1949  estimates  pro¬ 
pose  a  direct  appropriation  for  this  program. 


General  Statement  of  Objective  and  Requirements 

This  permanent  appropriation  authorized  by  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  is  the  primary  appropriation  available  to 
the  Department  for  the  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  coimnodities  from 
the  market,  principally  through  programs  of  governmental  purchase,  for 
distribution  to  the  school  lunch  program.,  eligible  institutions  and  other 
authorized  agencies,  diversion  to  new  and  industrial  uses,  and  export  to 
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foreign  markets.  Out  of  approximptely  $1,833)000,000  provided  for 
Section  32  programs  during  the  12-year  period,  1936-194-7)  inclusive, 
$2yi^,000,000  has  been  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  expenditure  of  the  total  appropriation  was  not 
required. .  However,  the  fact  that  these  funds  have  been  available, 
even  though  not  used,  has  served^as  an  assurance  to  the  farmer  that 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  protect  farm  prices  and  remove  surpluses 
from  the  market.  This  assurance  serves  to  stabilize  the  market  and 
prevent  serious  dislocations  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 
-•--Actual-  and,'  potential  operations  under  this  appropriation  have'  there¬ 
fore  become  an  integiral  and  ba.sic  .part  of  iuri.eripan  agricultural  policy 
directly , affecting  the  planning  and  action  of  both  the  farmers  and  the 
Government  .'  - . - . .  . . . . .  . . 

In  194-8)  $44)000)000  is  available  for  Section  32  purposes.  -  Se-venty- 
five  percent  of  this  amount  will  be  used  for  the  direct  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus,  principally  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables^.-  -Most  of"  these' commodities  will  be  disposed^  of-  through 
--..donations  .tO'  the.-:  se.hool. .  lunch- -rprogr ami.  State  i-nstitutiGns--a-nd- -welfare 
agencies.  '  This  fund  is  the-  only  fund  available  to  the  Departm.ent  for 
such  disposal  of  these;  surpluses  and'-provides  an  outlet  for  commodities 
which  would  otherv/ise  spoil  or  be  diverted  _to_  less- worth-while  uses. 
Particularly  in  a  period  of  world  food  shortages,  the  use  of  all  food 
' -produced  "'i’s' -of', paramount  importance. 

The  proposed  distribution  of  Section  32  funds  by  project  for  fiscal 
year  1949  remains  unchanged  from  that  of  1948*  However,  changes  in 
1949  are  anticipated  in  the  method  of  handling  surpluses  for  several 
individual  commodities,  and  in  the  particular  commodities  needing  as¬ 
sistance  under  Section  32.  The  method  of  handling  surpluses,  that  is, 
through  purchase,  diversion,  or  export,  is  determined  at  the  time  the 
need  arises  and  is  based  upon  the  determination  of  the  most  effective 
method  of  handling  the  particular  problem  in  view  of  the  possible  out¬ 
lets  and  other  factors. 

With  continued  full  production  of  agricultural  products  to  meet  both 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  the  possibility  of  local  market  gluts  and 
surpluses  will  be  as  great  in  1949  in  1948,  particularly  in  the 
perishable  commodities  historically  handled  through  Section  32  outlets. 
Adequate  funds  must  be  available  to  meet  properly  the  most  urgent  needs 
for  disposal  of  any  such  agricultural  surpluses  that  may  develop. 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation;  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  Agricultural 

Commodities  (Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

Allotted  from  "Exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  Department 

of  Agriculture"  . . . . 

Total  obligations  «...  o .....  o 

20,000 

si-  .20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

-  ~ 

Obligatior 

01  'Personal  services  ........... 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ...... 

Total  obligations  ...... 

IS  by  Objects 

19,932 

68 

>  19,906 
.  94 

-^^26 

+26. 

20,000 

20,000 

-  - 
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ITEraZATION  OF  ESTIMTES 


APPROPRIjITION:  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption 
of  Agricultural  Commodities 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

Allotted  to  *^Office  of  Foreign 

$149,023,930 

$135,000,000 

r7i4,023,930 

Agricultural  Relations”  ..... 

-20,000 

-20,000 

-  - 

Transferred  tos 

"Administrative  expenses.  Sec¬ 
tion  392,  Agriculture.  Ad- 

justment  Act  of  1938  ...... 

-37,771 

-5,000 

f 32, 771 

"Local  Administration,  Section 
388,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

-232,000 

-  - 

+232,000 

"Printing  and  binding.  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture"  . 

-58,000 

-58,000 

-  - 

"Exportation  and  Domestic  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Agricultural" 
Commodities  (transfer  to 
Interior  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service)  . . 

-160,000 

-160,000 

-  - 

"Administration  of  the 

National  School  Lunch  Act,- 

Department  of  Agriculture". 

-65,000,000 

-  - 

+65,000,000 

Total  available  for  obligations 
Carried  to  surplus  fund.  Depart¬ 

83,51^159 

134,757,000 

+51,240,841 

ment  of  Agriculture  Appropria¬ 

-50,976,070 

tion  Act  . . . . . 

-40,023,930 

-91,000,000 

Total  obligations  ............. 

14.3,492,229 

43,757,000 

+264,771 

Obligati 

ons  by  Objec 

bs 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . 

1,439,356 

1,472,127 

+32,771 

02  Travel  . . 

98,000 

98,000 

-  - 

03  Transportation  of  things  .. 

6,400 

6,400 

-  - 

0i4.  Communication  services  .... 

45,000 

45,000 

-  - 

05  Rents  and  Utility  services  . 

44,000 

44,000 

-  - 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

29,000 

29,000 

-  - 

08  Supplies  and  materials  .... 

31,473 

31,473 

-  - 

09  Equipment  . . . . 

9,000 

9,000 

-  - 

11  Grants,  subsidies  and  con¬ 

tributions  ..............  : 

:  41,790,000 

■  42,022,000 

+232,000 

Total  obligations  . .  : 

:  43,492,229 

43,757,000 

+264,771 

i 


i 
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..  . .  STATUS  OF  PROGRAl^I 

Current  Activities';'  "This  is  the  appr9priatiori"'available  to  the  Department 
for!  ■  ■  ■  ,  ,  '  . . 

1.  Removal -from  the  market  of  gurplus  agricultural  cpmmpdities 

through  ;  ,  ;  ,  ;  . . 

(a)  Purchases  for , distribution  to  authorized  agencies 
.(b)  Encouragement  of .  export ,  ; 

(c)  Diversion  to  by-products  and  new  uses,  .... 

2,  Admini.stration  of  marketing- agreements;  and  ^orders, ,  ^  , 


Examples  of  recent  activities:  -  -  ,  ^ 

.  1, ..  : Removal  from  the  market  of  •  surplus  .agricultural  cgpnodities 

.  through;  ;  -  , ,  ,  :  .  ■  A  .  -A, 

(a)  Purchases  of  .agricultural  commodities  for  distribution 

••  During; the, fiscal  year  1947  approximately  1.3. billion 
;  pounds: of  agricultural  eommoditiesj  at  a  cost  of 
■  !|31y000, 000,  were- purchased  for  distribution  to_  school 
:  lunch  programs,  eligible  institutions  and  welfare 
;  recipients.  Potatoes,  which  presented  the.-largest 
.  ,  •  surpluses  in--1947,  were';  also  disposed  of  throygh, , 

.  donations  to-approved  public  or  nonprofit  agencies. and 
through  sale-.for : livestock  feed.or.  industrial _ raw  _ 

•  material.  Approximately  1,400  distribution  agencies, 

--  :  .  under  formal  -agreement,  ■  redistributed  commodities  _  to ^ 

approximately  20jl47  schools  serving  4,835,597  children; 
3,100  institutions 'serving' 1,200,000  persons; .and  to 
106,000 'werf are  ' recipientS  A  . 

The  following  table  showsthe  quantity  anc^  cost  of  sur¬ 
plus  'cdmmddi ties  which  '-were "purchased  during'  fiscal 
year. 1947,  compared  mth  the  two  previous  years. 


Fiscal  Year  1945  Fiscal 

Year  1946 

Fiscal 

Year  1947 

Tons 

Cost  :  Tons 

...  Cost  .'"A 

JEms 

C.Q.al  . 

Apples  . . . 

42,770 

$3,006,897:  - 

Peaches  ............ 

563 

62,239:  - 

_■ 

Beans,  lima  ....... 

3 

210;  - 

Beans,  snap 

2,215 

237,608;  218 

$37,686 

34 

$3,738 

Beets,  topped  ..... 

3,862 

158,981;  .718 

20,183- 

3,528 

104,217 

Beets,  bunched  , 

66 

5,387;  - 

' 

Cabbage 

6,207 

244,498:  6,338 

247,063 

2^962 

no,  451 

Carrots,  topped  .... 

5,766 

307,498:  68 

2,159 

488 

16,774 

304 

26,674:  -  . 

- 

- 

8,868 

71 

465,065:  828 

10,044:  - 

58,132 

6,147 

259,877 

Peas,  green 

Spinach,  winter  . , , 

47 

3,489;.  247 

. ;  24, 684 

1,  615 

146.,  598 

Squash . . 

245 

5,452:  -  ' 

Tomatoes  ...... .... 

108 

2.072*  - 

_ 

,  _ 

Potatoes,  Irish".,..,. 

.•I6,968t  ■539,177:117,270 

5, 400, 815 

614,484 

19,960,189 

Potatoes,  sweet... 

8,133 

467,221;  450 

23,605 

13 

780 

Green  beans,  canned 

2,115 

455,193;  187 

42,100 

- 

- 

Greens,  dehydrated 

20 

52,313:  ■- 

....  _  . 

- 

Carrots,  canned  ... 

- 

:.  197 

39,891 

- 

- 

Beets,  canned 

- 

974 

-  1.35,562 

— 

- 

Pineapple,  canned  . 

■  - 

;  1,075 

228,406 

- 

Noodl  e  soup  ........ 

,  -  :  69 

:  701 

66,  a4 
.  '  559,090 

_ 

Orange  juice 

-  '■ 

- 

- 

Tomato  flakes C... 

- 

.  -  ;  ;  511 

700,388 

.  ■ 

- 

Citrus  juice  ...... 

'  631 

28,295 

Sauerkraut  ...o.... 

-  ’’ 

282 

11,311 

Eggs,  dried  ........ 

' "  ■'  -  486 

■1,178,635;'^- 

4,125 

10,700,000 

Eggs,  frozen  ....... 

585 

.414,582:^  - 

- 

Eggs,  shell' ....  i-. .  j 

!  2,766 

1,479,016:;  - 

- 

- 

Total  ....... .  .•10t..l68 

9,102,051:129,8a 

7, 586,378; 

634,309 

31,342,230 

(b)  Encouragement  of  export  of  a-gri cultural  cojnmodities. 

In  ord'er  that' 'the  United  States  obtain  its  fair  share  of  the 
world  cotton  markets,  it  is  necessary  for  the  price  of  American 
cotton  sold  for  export  to  be  at  the  competitive  world  price,  . 
This  was  accomplished  during  1947  through  indemnity  payments 
to  domestic  exporters  who  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of 
exportation  and  met  other  program  requirements.  The  rate  of 
payment  was  4  cents  a  pound  from  July  1,  1946,  to  February  13; 
1947,  at  which  time  it  was  reduced  to  2  cents  a  pound.  On 
May  8,  1947,  the  rate  of  payment  was  further  reduced  to  one- 
half  cent  a  pound,. 

Domestic  outlets  were  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  1946  crop 
of  potatoes,  and  the  price  in  foreign  markets  was  such  that 
exporters  were  unable  to  pay  support  prices  in  the  United  States, 
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transport  the  potatoes  to  foreign  markets,  and  realize  enough 
from  the  sale  of  the  potatoes  to  meet  expenses.  To  encourage 
the  development  of  export  markets  for  potatoes  and  potato 
products,  indemnity  payments  were  made  to  exporters  who  pur¬ 
chased-  Irish- potatoes  eligible  for  price  support,  paid  appii*^  •- 
cable  support  prices,  and  furnished  proof  of: export.  Such, 
payments  to  exporters  of  fresh  potatoes  were. based  on  differ*  • 
ences  between  support 'prices  and  selling  pricep,  while  pay-r 
ments  to  exporters  of  dehydrated  potatoes  were,  approximately  ' 
equal  to  the  support  price' of  the  fresh  potatoea/>. 

■iThe.  follQYdwg.  table  .shows  ^.he  quantities  of'  .commodities 
exported  and  payments  made  d.uring  the  ' past  two  years?--;  - 


;  ;  Fiscal  Year  1946" 

Fiscal  Year  1947 

:  Unit  :  Quantity  j  Cost 

Quantity  ;  Cost 

Cotton, . ?Bales:  '792,000;  15,840,377 

Potatoes,  Fresh,,,,. ;Bu*  ;  4j042,533s  909>570 

Dehydrated ; Lb o .  ;  ;  ■ 

Wheat-  r  :  '  : 

Flour . ;Cwt,  ;  27,945,152;  3 ',740, 075 

1,807,122'5  33,370,968 

'305,600;)  954,091 

6,982,498:) 

Total ,  a  a « e  9  o ; . t  •  20,490,022 

;  34,325,059 

(■(r)  Div»rs-ion  of 'agricultural,  commodities  to  by-products  and  new  uses, 

t. ■  ■ — *  - - ; - ■  — — .  -  ,  ^  __  “ 

*  At, present,  eight  cohcerne- with  plants,  in  seven  States  are 
'  ehg'aged  ih  the' manufacture  of.  insulation  under  the  program 
to.  divert  low-quality,*  sh-ort-'Staple  cotton  to  the  manufacture 
of  insulation, '*•  This-'  pr-ogran>  was  initiated  in  1940ii  During 
the  fiscal  year  1941'  only  one.  concern. , participated  in  the  .pro- 
grama  By  |the  fiscal  year  •1942-  four,  manufacturers,  were  parti- 
dipatingj  'that  number 'inoreased -to  .five  , in  ,1943^'  and  to .  seven 

in  1944o  'Under  the  ‘Cotton  Insulation  Program,.'  manufacturers 
who  produced  insulation  »made  from  cotto'n  received  diyersion 
r  payments  based  upon 'the  number  of  pounds  ,bf  CGtton,„used,  The 
v  fate 'of  payitent  per 'pound 'has  decreased  from  a  high,  of  9 

cents  per'pound  during* the -fissal-years  1942-1946  to  7^  cents 
per  pound  .’in  1947  andthe*rate  for  the  fiscal  year  1948, .has 
been  set  at.  5  3/4  cents  -  per ■ pound  of. cotton,  gross  weight. 

To  help  c^ry  out  the  Government's  price  support ■  commitments 
covering  the  rOcbrd' 1946' drop  of'  potatoes  apd  to  reduce  ,wast-.- 
.’  age  and  spoilage,  programs  to  divert  potatoes  to  by-products  . 
were  encouraged  and  operated'  during.  1947.0-  .Under  this  program 
starch,  flour,  glucose,'  -and  -al-oobol  manufacturers  v/ho  pur¬ 
chased  potatoes  for  theop.-oyvn  account  .at  applicable  support 
prices  were  paid  indemnities  after  processing,- based' on  the 
difference  between  the  prices  paid  by  the  manufacturer  and 
the  value  of  the  commodit^r  in  the  particular  product 
manufactured. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  commodities  diver¬ 
ted  and  payments  made  during  the  two  previous  years: 


:  Fiscal  Year  1946 

, Fiscal  Year  1947 

Commodity  and  Use  :  Unit  ;  Quantity  :  Cost 

Quantity  :  Cost 

:  i 

Cotton-batts^... :  Bale  :  57,000: vl, 140,000 
Cotton-insulation, .  •  :  Bale  :  ■  8,082:  328,124 
Cotton-paper :  Bale  :  '  89,830:  1,796,600 
Potatoes,  Irish  l/. :  Bu,'  :  1,872,725:  857,708 

47,103:  1,688,645 

9,084,528:  4,714,231 

Total.........:  :  -:  4,122,432 

:  6,402,876 

1/  Includes' diversion  to  ^alcohol,  flour,  glucose,  starch,  and  livestock  feed, 

2 o  Administration  of  Marketing  Agreement  and  Orders; 

■  (aj... .  Mlk  marketing  agreements  and  .orders . 


•(i)  Thirty-one  milk  maHceting  -agreemefit  ajhd;  order  -  programs 
'  ,  shown  in  the  folldvdng  table  .were  JLn  effect'  *for  fluid 

mdlk  during  fiscal  year  1947:  .”'  :  . 


I 


.  .  Market 

Est.Np,.pf 
Prod  tic  ere- 

Est,' annual  vol,  of 
■pooled  mijlk.  (pounds 

Illinois  -  Chicago-  and  suburban  .Chicago,  •  • .  • 

Illinois— Iowa  —  Quad  Cities^  .4  ” 

20^95,7. 

■■  13259- ■ 

1,598 
-  '853 

..2,678 
'676 
2^204 
1,690 

3,062^551^000 

112,872,000 

Indiana  -  Fort  Wayne, La  Port '  Co., St,  Joseph  Co- 
Iowa  -  Clinton,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City, 
lowa-Nebraska  -  Omaha,  Council  Bluffs.,,..*. 
Kansas  —  Topeka,,  Wichita,,,.,..,.,.......... 

Kansas-Missouri  -  Kansas.  City. 

Kentucky.  -  Louisville ... ,  ... . . , 

140^580,000 

72,709,000 

151,914,000 

75,981,000 

238,215,000 

192,458,000 

100,360,000 

Louisiana  -.New  Orleans  (61-70  mile  zone)..., 
dJassachusetts ,-  Boston  (201-210  mil'e  zone::)' 
Fall  River,.'  Lowell-Lawrence',  ... . . . 

Minnesota-Minneapplis-St ,  Paulo , ............ 

Minnesota-Wisconsin  -  Duluth-Superior , . . . 

2,073 

14,034 

6,781 

1,196 

B  "^69 

151,496,000  1 

1,413,625,000 

677,736,000 

83,405,000 

359,662,000 

New  York  -  New  York (201-210  mile  zone),,.,., 
Ohio  -  Cincinnati,  Cle,veland,  Columbus, 

Dayton-Springfietd,  To’ledo  »  , *■, ...  s 

Pennsylvan ia  -  Philadelphia 0 . ® ,  s 

46,127 

:.  18,941 
;  9,077 

1,654 

5,631,638,000 

1,273,179,000 

964,244,000 

305,954,000 

Total,  Fiscal  Year  1947. . . .  : 

i  136,445 

15,008,579,000 

Total,  Fiscal  Year  1946. : 

:  131,063  J 

.  14,037,729,000 

1/  Order- terminated  April  19474 
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(2)  Thirty- three  hearings  were  held  to  consider  amendments 
to  existing  orders  or  the  issuance  of  -orders  in  ne\~i- 

■  •  ;  areas  as-  compared  with  twenty-four  hearings  in  fiscal 
year  1946,  *  , 

(3)  Fourteen  requests  for  hew  programs  iverh  received  as 
compared  with  eleven  requests  in  fiscal  year  1946, 

‘(4)  Hearings  were  held  ih'Paducah,  Kentucky;  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri;  and  Na'shville,  Tennessee.  These  are  marketing 
areas  not  previously  under  Federal  regulation. 

■  (5)  Thirty  amendment's  were"  is'sued  to  exi-stihg  or'ders  and 
twenty-eight  suspension'  orders  were  issued  which'  made 
changes  in  existing  orders. 

(6)  Eight  hearings' were  held  oh'  rules' under  the  terms  of 
particulaV  order's. . 

(?).  Fif ty-tv/o  petitions' for  'revi'ew  'of  various  order’  provi- 
:  s ions  were  received  compare'd' w'^th'  thirty'  in  194‘6; 

thirfy’-five  petitions  received  this  year  or  pending 
from  forme'r  year's  were'  dif -b'se'd'  o'f  'd’uri'ng  the  ye'ar.  As 

.  of  June.  50,  1947',  a'cti'o'n  was  'p'ehd’ih’g  oh  f ifty'- s'e'ven 
.  ■  "  petitions  ,'  '  . .  '  ’  . . . 

•  (8)  Thirteen  new  court  cases, were  started  during  the  year- 
eighteen  cases  s,tarted  or  pending  during  the  year  were 
closed.  On  June  30,  1947,  thirty-one  cases  were  pending 

(b)  Fruit  and  Vegetable.  Agreements  and  Orders 

(l)  Eighteen  m.a.rketing  agre.ement  programs  we. r-e  in  effect 

during  the' past  year  covering  eighteen  different  fruits, 
vegetables  and  tree'  nuts  maiice.ted,  in  thirteen  States, 
and,  covering  products  of  more  tha.n  125,000  producers. 
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Commodity   : ^ 

Bartlett  pears,  plums,  ETberta  peachesT.  tCalifornia  ■ 

Fresh  peas,  cauliflower .  :Colorado 

Grapefruit . . .  sCalifornia,  Arizona 


;  Status 

; Operative 
; Operative 
: Operative 


Lemons . . . . . . .  :California,  Arizona 

Oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  . .  :Florida 

Oranges  . . . .  : California ;  Arizona 


; Operative 
: Operative 
;Operative 


Peaches. . . . .  :Georgia  -  ;Operative 

Tokay  grapes  . . . . . .  rCalifornia  lOperative* 

Walnuts  . . .  :Calif.,  Ore,,  Wash*  ;Oporative 


Winter  Pears  . . . .  ;Calif*-,  Ore;,  Yfesh, 

Buerre  Hardy  pears  . . .  .California 

Fresh  prunes  . . .  :Oregon,  Washington 

Peaches .  tColorado 

Peaches  . . . . . .  ;TJtah 

Potatoes  . . . . . .  ;  Oregon,  California 


; Operative  * 

; Inoperative 
; Inoperative 
: Inoperative 
: Inoperative 
: Inoperative 


Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 


; Idaho,  Oregon  ; Inoperative 
rColorado  '  '  '  : Inoperative 
:Mich . ,  Wise , ,  Minn. , : 


;  H.Dak,  ■  '  •  ;  Inoperative 

^Operative  in  part 

(2)  During  the  year,  one  program  was  amended,,  and  public  hearings 
were  held  on  proposed  amendments  to  thre'e:  of  the  programs  and 
on  proposals  for  tv>ro  new  programs,  ■■ 


(3)  One  program  was  terminated  during  "the  year, 

(U)  Three  petitions  were  filed  requesting  relief  from  the 

provisions  of  the  California -Arizona  orange  order.  Two  of 
,  ,  these  were  dismissed  without  hearings  as  the  petitions  did  not 
present  justifiable  issues.  The  third  petition  was  dismissed 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  received  at  a  hearing.  Injunctions 
restraining  the  petitioners  from  violating  the  orders  were 
obtained  in  each  of- those  cases. 

(c)  The  cost  of  the  programs  by  years  since  they  were  initially 
financed  from  Section  32  is  as  follows; 


Fiscal  Year 

Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 

Milk  ;Fruit  &  Vegetable ; 

Total 

a3  ...... 

t)3U8,000  ; 

^03,350  : 

1551,550 

I9I1J4 

287,000 

79,300 

366,300 

I9k5  ...... 

289,000 

15,931+ 

30l+,93l+ 

l9i+6 . 

385,000 

168,053 

553,053 

191+7  ...... 

l+oi+,000 

325,969 

729,969 

1914-8  (Est.) 

375,000 

325,000 

700,000 
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3*  Other  Activities  in  Aid  of  Removal  of  Surpluses 

From  f?dministrptiye  funds  avsiloble  under  this  appropriation, 
activities  are  carried  op.  j;?.  .assist  growers  in  the  removal  of 
surpluses 'and  thus  le^sen_the  need  for  outright' Government 
purchase,  .and  to  increase,  the^  utilizatibn  oT  I'ocally  produced 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  commo'di'ties’.' . . 

(a)  Marketing  Abundant  Fooc^t'  '  ■  •  .  . .  . 

(l)  In"  addition  to  area  and  local -programs,  on  various  food 
•  commodities.,  special  national  markei^ng  programs  were 
conducted  featuring  pota.'tPO.sj^  .eggs,  iDroilerS  and  fryers, 
onions,  turkeys,  and  peaches*'  : 

■f  (2)  A  list  of  foods  ;ip  plentiful  supply  T/^as  'prepared  each 
month  and  distributed  to  organizations’  and  individuals 
who  had  an  opportunity  to  feature  i-he  sale  or  use  of 
such  commodities  or  to  focus  consurai?!r  afcbenbiori  on  them. 

(3)  Program  emphasis  during  the  past  year  was  directed  toward: 

V  ’  a.)-Stimulating  the  movement  of  specific  agricultural 
.  •commodities^;  the  supply  of;  which  wended  to  be  in 
■  excess- of  ^normal,  demands  t;'-' ■ 

(b)  Broadening  agricultur'a'l  markets  through  the  promotion 
of  new ;; -commodities  and.  improving^  the  distribution  of 

■  ■  -  ^  :  '  othors-o’h' "  '  t  . 

(c)  Removing  barriers,,  occasiohed  by '.distribution 

•  practices,  to  th.e  movement’ of  .certain  commodities  in 
.specified  areas©  ,  .f' 

(b)  Food  Pre  ser'^'’ation  'Prcgr-mm 

(1)  Technical  assistance  on  .food  preservation  problems  was 
furnished  to  school  kitchen  canneries,  food  preservation 
centers,  and  institutional  canneries, 

(2)  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  encouraging  schools  and 
community  canning  centei's  to  process  surolus  foods,  Curing 
the  calendar  year  194b  the  State  of  Texas-  for  example, 
processed  or  canned  in  school  kitchens  and  community 
canning  centers,  the  following  foods  for  use  in  school 
lunches: 
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=  Commodity ' 

: 

Canned  :  Processed  for 
(Quarts)” s Freezing  (Pounds) 

.FggS  •  .o,«,  •  •  •  •.•  •  e 

-  _  •J. ' 

1,200 

Fruits  ^  , .%  .  r. . .  .v’.  .4  i . . . 

■j 

64,504:' 

•O" - 

lieats  ^ *  P.' . , .  .y * ir 

: 

^54l:■' 

'  61,  ai 

Tomatoes  •'Vo  i  *• « • 

'  '39,048:  ^ 

— 

Vegetables  . , . . , , ,  , . .  0 » . « •  * « * . 

; 

54,049: 

1,  280 

Total  e«3, • 
Number  of  schqols  , participating 

. 

.  16l'l42*'. 

297 

■■  ‘  63,891 

(3)  A  .totlal  of  113  workshop  'progr^^s  to  train  local  canning 
plarit  supervisors  were  concMcted,  ' 


(4)  Sppilagej  faulty  equipment,  .  and  operation  problems  of  556 

school,.  ..community,  and  .institutional  canning  and  freezing 
plants  wOre.  reviewed  for  recommendation  of  corrective 
action,  ,  '  ‘  '  '  ''  ’  '' 

(5)  Food  preservation  publications  prepared. and  distributed 

included?  r  .  . 

(a)  "Basic  Recommend?'tions-'for  ’  Froeter-Locker  Plant 
Construction, "  which  servos 'as  a  guide  to  schools 
and  community  groups  planning  the  building  of  a 
locker  pi ante 

(b)  "Lye-Peeling  of  Products  for •Canning, "  which  contains 
instructions  for  peeling  peaches,  Kieffer  pears, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  A  design  for  a  batch- type 
lye  peeler,  which  had  been  in  great  demand  by 
community,  school  and  institutional  cajineries  through¬ 
out  the  country,  was  included  in  this  publication. 
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(g)  Administration  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 

Appropriation  Act  19^8  (Amount  made  available  from 

"Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption- of 'Agricultural 

Commodities")  . .  $65,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  19^9  (Direct  appropriation)  . . .  65 ,000,000 

Change  for  19^9  .  -  - 

PROJECT  STATSIffiUT 


Project 

1947 

.  1948  . 

( estimated) 

.  1949. 

( estimated) 

1.  Food  assistance  . 

$67,363,795 

$63,500,000 

$6  3, 500.  ,000 

2.  Non-food  assistance . . 

9.907,392 

- 

,  - 

3.  Administrative  expenses  (includ¬ 

es  transfer  to  "Administrative 
Expenses,  Section  392,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^”)  • 

1,978.218 

1,418,000 

1,418,000 

Allotted  to  Bureau  of  Human 

Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  ... 

+  28,065 

+  47,000 

+  47/000 

Transferred  to  "Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of  Agriculture". 

+ 1+5 , 000 

+  35,000 

.  +  35,000 

Transferred  to  Office  of  Infor- 
ma  t i nn  . . 

+ 1 , 200 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

1,676.330 

_ 

_ 

Total  available  for  School 

Lunch  purposes  . 

81,000,000 

65,000,000 

65,000,000 

Amount  made  available  by  transfer 
from  "Exportation  and  Domestic 
Consumption  of  Agricultural 
Commodities"  . . . 

-75,000,000 

-65,000,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  .. 

6,000,000 

65,000,000 

CR^llTGES  IE  L.4EGUAGE 


The  estimates  include,  th^  following  new  language:' 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 

fetional  School  Lunch  Act  of  June  4,  1946  (Public  Law  396). 

$65, 000. OOP-  Provided,  That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be 

used  for  nonfood  assistance  under  section  5  of  said  Act . 

This  new  language  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  direct  appropriation  in 
19^9  ^0  carry  out  the  -nrovisions  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  in 
lieu  of  financing  the  -orogram  from  funds  made  available  from  Section 
32,  as  provided  in  the  19^8  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 
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ITEMIZA.TI(5N  of  estimates 


Appropriation:  National  School  Lunch  Act 

■  Funds  AvailaTple  for  01)1  igation 


Item 

Est  imate , 
1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

10^9 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Aprrob'riation  or  esti.mate 

f!;  65,000,000 

$+65,000,000 

Allotted  to  "Bureau  of  Hunan' 

Nutrition  and  Home 'Econo.nic  s" 
Transferred  to; 

"Administrative  expenses, 

$  -47.000 

. -47,000 

Section  392,  Agricultural 

Adjustment,  Act  of  1938"  .... 
"Printing  and  binding,'  De¬ 

..  -108,670 

' -10,8',670 

partment  of  Agriculture"  . . 

-35 ,000 

.  -35,000 

,  .  -  -  . 

Transferred  from  "Exportation 
and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  com.mod it ies ,  ’ 

■  -V  ; 

Department  of  Agriculture"  . 

+65,000,000 

— 

-65,000,000 

Total  obligat  ions 

■  64,809  ,.3'5'0 

64,809,330 

Obligations  “by  Objo’cts 
Standard.  Classification 


01 

02 

Personal  services  .  . . . 

Travel  . . . . 

1,123,330: 

91,000: 

6,000: 

1,123,330 

91,000 

^6,000 

03 

Transportation  of  things  . . 

-  _ 

04 

Communication  services  .... 

28,000: 

28,000 

30,000 

_  _ 

05 

Dents  and  utility  services. 

30,000: 

-  _ 

07 

Other  contractual  services. 

12,000: 

12 , 000 

-  - 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  .... 

15,000: 
4,000  : 

15,000 

4,000 

_  _ 

09 

11 

Equipment  . . . 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions . .  .  .  . . 

63,500,000:’ 

.63,500,000 

Total  obligations  . . 

64,809,330: 

64,809,330 
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STATUS  OF  FROORhI'" 


This  prograr.  is  desif~ned  to : 

1.  Improve  the  health  and  we ll-bein<^.  of  the  Us^iion's  children  by; 

a.  providing  them  a  vel 1-balanced  lunch  at  school  to  help  fill 
their  daily  nutritional  requirements, 

Experience  indicates  that  children  vhc  get  lunch  under 
this  program,  compared  vvith  those  who  do  not,  show'; 

(1)  more  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  height 

(2)  better  attendance  records 

(5)  improvement  in  Scholastic  standing- 

(4)  better  deportment 

(5)  higher  resistance  to  colds  and  other  illnesses. 

b.  developing  proper  and  nutritionally  beneficial  food  habits  which 
will  continue  in  later  life. 

2,  Broaden  the  rriarket  for  agricultural  foo-:,  commodities  by; 

a,  providing  an  expanded  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
through  local  purchases  of  food  by  school  lunch  programs  in 
commercial  channels  of  trade 

b,  serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural  comr odities 
purchased  by  the  Departr'ent  to  (l)  .alleviate  local  and  season¬ 
al  surpluses;  and  (2)  provide  highly  nutritious  foods  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  of  nutritional  deficiencies 

c,  introducing  a  wdder  variety  of  foods,  thus  creating  a  der'and 
for  commodities  that  miany  housewives  w/ould  not  othenvise  buy. 

Current  activity/  under  the  program,  includes: 

1.  Furnishin,'-'  cash  assistance  to  schools  for  food  puhcha-ses  by: 

a.  apportioning  among  the  States  and  Territories  a  ir.inimLumi  of 
75  percent  of  the  total,  f  ooo  .a.s  si  stance  funds  available  on 
the  basis  of  need  as  indicated  by; 

(1)  State  per  capita  incor  e  compared  ivith  United  States 
per  capita  incor.:e, 

(2)  State  population  5  to  17  years  of  age. 

b.  paying  the  apportioned  funds  to  State  a-'encies  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

The  State  agencies  reimburse  participating  schools  for  the 
cost  of  lunches  served  ■'//hen  the  schools; 
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(1)  serve  meals  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  offer  luncheon  to  all  children  attending  the  school  and 
serve  it  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  full  cost; 

(3)  agree  to  purchase  commodities  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  in  abundance, 

c.  paying  the  funds  directly  to  participating  private  schools  in 
the  30  States  Vvhere  State  laws  forbid  disbursement  of  funds  by 
State  agencies  to  private  schools,  (A  proportionate  share  of 
the  State’s  total  apportionm.ent  is  held  back  for  this  purpose,) 

2 .  Furnishing  food  items  to  schools  for  lunch  program.s  by ; 

a,  purchasing  food  commodities  under  Section  6  of  the  Act  and 
arranging  for  their  distribution  through  approved  State  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies 

(1)  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  food 
assistance  funds. 

(2)  on  basis  of  their  nutritional  value  and  acceptability 
under  the  Regulations, 

(3)  either  from;  surplus  Government  stocks  or  on  the  open  market, 

(4)  in  areas  where  they  are  m.ost  needed, 

b.  distributing  commodities  acquired  under  the  Section  32  appro¬ 
priation  to  school  lunches  through  approved  State  distribution 
agencies  o 

3.  Faking  reviews  and  audits  of  programs  by: 

a,  annual  audits  of  the  records  of  State  agencies  adiministering 
the  program  and^  with  State  agency's  understanding,  auditing 
records  of  selected  schools, 

b,  com.prehensive  administrative  analyses  of  State  agencies' 
operations  under  the  program, 

c,  conducting  administrative  reviews  in  individual  schools  as 
necessary'-, 

4.  Conduct  of  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Hum;an  Mutrition  and  Home 
Economics  to; 


a.  develop  and  test  quantity  recipes  which  meet  the  nutritional 
requirem^ents  under  the  Act, 

b.  determine,  by  chemical  analysis,  the  com.position  and  nutritive 
value  of  typical  school  lunches  as  served, 

c.  determ.ine  and  ir prove  management  techniques  in  school  lunch¬ 
rooms  with  respect  to  miinimum  adequate  space  and  equipm.ent  as 
well  as  good  food  buying  practices. 
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Examples  of  progress,  trends  and  scope  of  activity; 


1.  Extent  of  Participation;  During  February,  the  month  of  peak  partici¬ 

pation  in  fiscal  year  1947,  a  total  of  7,113,927  children  participated 
in  lunch  programs  in  48,015  schools.  These  schools  received  Federal 
assistance  in  the  form  of  cash  Avith  Avhich  to  purchase  food,  in  the 
form  of  food  purchased  and  distributed  by  the  Department,  or  in  both 
of  these  forms.  (See  Table  I  for  participation  by  State,)  The 
7,113,927  children  represented  only  about  27  percent-of  the  26,384,039 
children  enholled  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools- ih  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  ■  ' 

Under  the  cash  assistance  phase  of  the  program  910,926,717  meals  were 
served.  During  February,  6,016,129  children  in  44,537’'''sc'hbbTs  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  cash  assistance  phase  of  the  program.  (See  Table  II  for 
participation  by  State-.)  The  number  of  meals  served  to  these  children 
during  the  1947  fiscal- year  represented  an  increase  of  106,028,910  or 
13.2  percent  over  1946,  -During  the  4  years,  1944-1947,  the  number  of 
meals  served  almost  doubled.  Hox.ever,  of  more  significance  is  the  out¬ 
standing-improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  meals  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  Type.  A.  meals  served  during  this  period  almost 
tripled.,  (oee  Table  III  for.  participation  and  meals  served  by  type.) 

2.  Quantity  and  kinds  of  food  Federally  purchased  and  distributed; 
Supplementing,  the  cash  assis.tan.ce ,  commodities  purchased  by  the  De¬ 
partment  -were  distributed  to  schools.  Under  authority  of  Section  6  of 
the  National  .School  Lunch  A.c.tj,  ,40,107,983  pounds  of  nutritious  food 
valued  at  ;ip5 , 78 5,693  hvere  distributed  to  scho-ols-  participating  in  the 
cash  program.  Among  these  item-s  were  785,978  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk, 
channeled  to  milk-deficient  areas,  and  14,483,732  pounds  of  tomato 
juice  and  8,089,488  pounds  of  concentrated  orange  juice  to  meet 
■Vitamin  C  deficiencies.  ^These  are  protective  foods  which  are  parti- 
cul.arly  necessary  during  Avinter  m.onths  to  maintain  resistance  to  colds 
and  other  illnesses.  (See  Table  IV  for  a  breakdown  .by  commodities,) 

In  addition,  commodities  acquired  under  the  Section  32  appropriation 
totalling  111,242,409  pounds,  valued  at  :|2,312,479,  were  donated  to 
school  lunch  programs,  (See  Table  V  for  breakdown  by  commodities.) 

Section  6  or  Section  32  commodities  vjere  distributed  in  each  of  the 
48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  HaAvaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  (bee  Table  VI  for  this  distribution*) 

3.  Total  quantity  of  food  utilized:  The  above  commodities  supplemented 
the  lunches  served  Avith  food  purchased  locally.  Figures  on  the 
exact  amount  of  such  purchases  are  unavailable-.-.  Hov. ever,  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  meals  served  multiplied  by  minimum  quantities 
of  individual  foods  or  food  groups  required  to  be  served  per  meal, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  880,000,000  pounds  of  food  were  pur¬ 
chased  locally  during  fiscal  year  1947.  l.ell  over  a  billion  pounds 
of  agricultural  food  commodities,  therefore,  were  channeled  to  school 
lunches  during  1947  when  27  percent  of  the  school  children  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program.  The  potential  outlet  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  provided  by  this  program  can  be  estimated  conservatively  at 
about  4  billion  pounds. 
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4.  Factors  affecting  participation  include; 

a.  The  amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  which  '  '  ■  . 

(1)  governs  the  rate  of  Federal  reimburserient  '  - . - 

(2)  limits  the  number  of  meals  that  can  be  served  free 
of  charge  .to  children 

(3)  affects  the  price  charged  to  paying  children 

For  fiscal  year  1947,  contributions  to  the  program  totalled 
$271,497,480  of  which  $78,338,155,  or  28,8  percent,  v/as  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Federal  Governrrent.  The  following  table  shows  the 
breakdoirm  of  contributions  by 'source. 


.  .  Contributor  . 

Amount 

Percent  of 
Total 

Federal  Government-  (exclusive  of 

Section  32  ocsmmoditie s ) 

Sources  within  the  States; 

Payments  by  children  ... . .  •  • 

178,338,155 

137,340,705 

27,651,154 

28,167,466 

28.8 

50.6 

10.2 

10.4 

State  and  local  .  governments  'i  . .  ..  ... 

Other  local  contributions 

Total  State  sources 

193',  159, 325' 

71.2 

Gnand  total  ^  . 

271,497,480- 

100.0 

b.  The  rate  of  Federal  reimbursement.  The  9- cent  maximimi  reim.burse- 
ment  rate  for  the  lype  A  meal  was  established  in  1943  wiien '  the 
total  cost  of  this  meal  averaged  17  cents.  The  average  food  cost 
of  a  Type  A  meal  in  1947  was  5.9  cents  higher  than  in  1943,  and  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  serving  such  a  meal  also  increased  during 
that  period.  Sources  vdthin  the  States  have  borne  the  burden  of 
these  increased  costs.  For  example,  to  receive  Federal  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  the  527,466,230  Type  A  meals  served -in  1947  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  States  to  contribute,  for  food  purchase  alone,  over 
$31,000,000  more  than  w'ould  have  been  required  in  1943,  Federal 
reimbursem.ent  rates  for  the  Type  A  meal  have  been  less  than' the 
9-cent  maximum  in  several  instances  in  order  that  as -many  meals  as 
possible  could  be  kept  at  a.  high  nutritional  level.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  for  new, and  expanded  programs  has  made  this  action  necessary. 

c.  The  price  charged  children.  That  the  level  of  participation  is 
directly  affected  by  the  price  charged  for  the  lunches  has  been 
generally  accepted.  The  importance  of  this  factor  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  facts  uncovered  in  administrative  reviews  of 
schools  participating  in  seventeen  States,  These  facts  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  following  chart  which  indicates  that  participation 
dropped  almost  10  percent  for'every  5-cent  increase  in  the  price 
charged  to  children. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARIMENT  OF  A(21ICULTDRE 
IVoduetlon  aad  Uark«tlng  Administration 


Paroeni 

Partioipatlng 

100 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Relationship  Between  The  Percent  Of  Enrollment  Parti¬ 
cipating  And  Prices  Charged  For  A  CompO-ete  Type  A  Meal  V 

Fiscal  Year  1947 


Coot  Per 

'Hd.  0?  ' 

— T55SI - 

Parii- 

Peroent 

Meal 

Sohools 

Enrollment 

elpatlon 

Partiol- 

patlon 

.00 

137 

15,208 

11,554 

76.0 

.05 

55 

5,700 

4,196 

73.6 

.10 

279 

54,887 

33,699 

61.4 

.15 

676 

^5,408 

107,656 

52.4 

.20 

48d 

169,371 

76,100 

45.2 

.25 

135 

61,416 

17,613 

26.7 

.10  .15 

Cents  Per  Meal 


Prices  charged  'to  children  participating  in  School  Lunch  Prograos  vary  in  acoordanoe  vlth  the 
amount  of  Padaraly  Stata  and  local  oontributiona  in  oash  and  kind  made  availablt  to  individual 
programs*  In  soao  instancaa  such  oontributiona  wora  suffiolantly  large  to  enable  programs  to 
aerve  free  meals  to  all  ohlldren  desiring  to  partioipata.  Bovavar,  the  bulk  of  the  programs 
found  it  neossaary  to  oharga  at  laaart  I5  or  M  oanta  to  break  even  on  operating  eosts.  As  io- 
dloatad  in  -tte  chart  above,  tbs  pries  ohargad  has  a  daflnlta  affaSt  on  the  proportion  of  chlldrsa 
mho  find  it  possible  to  partlsii^ta.  In  programs  serving  free  meals,  an  average  of  76  percent 
partio^ted;  at  a  price  of  20  eants,  less  than  half  ef  the  children  enrolled  partlolpated. 


Souroe  of  Data:  Administrative  revlevs  of  operating  programs  in  17  States  oonducted  in  y.Y.  I947 
bhloh  provided  data  on  total  enrollment,  number  of  ehlldron  participating  In  the  lunch  program 
and  the  price  charged  to  the  children. 
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OMITED  STAIES  DEP^IHEm:  OF  AtaiCULTORE 
Arodufitloa  aad  Uarkstlag  Adalaletratloa 

Hatlaaal  SvImoI  Imwfc  Frogm 

Table  I 

Percentage  of  Schools  and  Children  Participating  a/ 
Fiscal  Year  1947  ^  “ 


1  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

1  Children  in  Elementary  (<  Secondary  Schools 

State 

t  Total  : 

Number  s 

Percent 

s  Total  t 

Number  i 

Percent 

t  by  State  iParticipatingiParticipation 

■  1  Enrollment  i  Participating  i  Participation 

Alabama 

t  : 

:  5,250  , 

1,193  I 

22.7 

X  t 

t  653,179  , 

i 

223,094  1 

34.2 

Arizona 

t  578  t 

156  I 

27.0 

!  109,169  , 

29,416  1 

26.9 

Arkansas 

t  4,690  : 

899  1 

19.2 

I  409,272  ! 

139,285  t 

34.0 

California 

,  6,109  1 

1,603  t 

31.4 

I  1,468,974  1 

513,568  1 

35.0 

Colorado 

1  2,431  t 

316  1 

13.0 

!  209,140  ! 

39,802  1 

19.0 

Connecticut 

1  1,221  , 

315  1 

25.8 

1  310,601  1 

53,312  ! 

17.2 

Delaware 

,  253  1 

66  s 

26.1 

1  50,082  t 

12,209  1 

24.4 

District  of  Columbia!  209  i 

86  ! 

41.1 

,  109,724  t 

15,491  t 

14.1 

Florida 

!  2,531  • 

804  1 

31.8 

I  371,744  I 

128,268  1 

34.5 

,  5,079  t 

2,483  ! 

48.9 

1  682,443  1 

341,194  ! 

50.0 

Idaho 

«  1,244  ! 

230  , 

18.5 

,  111,040  , 

30,442  1 

27.4 

Illinois 

I  13,891  t 

2,484  1 

17.9 

1  1,402,158  1 

415,799  t 

29.7 

Indiana 

t  3,891  , 

968  ! 

24.9 

1  700,853  t 

154,436  : 

22.0 

lowa 

1  10, 427 1 

902  t 

8.7 

t  519,288  1 

114,217  1 

22.0 

Kansas 

1  6,643  1 

566  t 

6.5 

,  363,849  I 

47,784  ! 

13.1 

1  6,959  ! 

884  t 

12.7 

,  572,332  ! 

125,070  1 

21.9 

Louisiana 

1  3,356  I 

1,365  1 

40.7 

,  499,457  ! 

211,665  t 

42.4 

Maine 

i  2,044  1 

464  t 

22.7 

1  176,446  1 

47,765  t 

27.1 

Maryland 

!  1,411  1 

444  s 

31.5 

1  540,265  I 

65,480  ! 

19.2 

Massachusetts 

1  3,040  1 

1,640  i 

53.9 

,  756,548  I 

193,747  1 

25.6 

Michigan 

s  9,444  , 

1,439  , 

15.2 

!  1,083,363  , 

247,119  1 

22.8 

Minnesota 

!  7,696  1 

1,220  , 

15.9 

1  533,006  1 

152,957  t 

28.7 

Mississippi 

t  5,016  I 

1,061  I 

21.2 

,  568,327  . 

130,403  ! 

22.9 

Missouri 

,  8,023  ! 

1,262  i 

16.0 

,  703,609  , 

173,256  1 

24.6 

Montana 

!  1,854  1 

177  , 

9.5 

1  98,624  1 

19,395  1 

19.7 

Nebraska 

:  6,887s 

412  t 

6.0 

!  255,041  ! 

46,330  ! 

18.2 

Nevada 

t  258  : 

45  t 

17.4 

1  25,156  1 

4,427  1 

17.6 

New  Hampshire 

t  1,828  t 

273  s 

14.9 

,  89,023  1 

25,824  ! 

29.0 

New  Jersey 

t  2,417  , 

1,051  ! 

43.5 

,  739,337  , 

157,715  1 

21.3 

New  Mexico 

t  953  , 

257  t 

27.0 

,  132,146  1 

26,788  ! 

20.3 

New  York 

!  9,311  ! 

2,449  1 

26.3 

t  2,261,051  ! 

535,217  1 

23.7 

North  Carolina 

t  4,573  : 

1,330  1 

29.1 

,  811,260  ! 

304,166  1 

37.5 

North  Dakota 

,  4,290  t 

557  1 

13.0 

t  125,791  1 

27,402  1 

21.8 

Ohio 

1  5,979  , 

1  495  t 

25.0 

,  1,292,890  1 

289,611  1 

22.4 

Oklahoma 

1  5,057  1 

1,572  1 

31.1 

,  503,922  ! 

120,445  1 

23.9 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Jhode  Island 

1  1,751  ! 

507  t 

29.0 

,  218,374  1 

62,419  » 

28.6 

,  10,982  1 

1  487  1 

1,778  1 

198  ! 

16.2 

40.7 

1  1,835,636  1 

t  128,749  1 

227,908  1 

23,007  1 

12.4 

17.9 

South  Carolina 

1  4,123  t 

1,471  1 

35.7 

,  454,993  1 

155,120  I 

34.1 

South  Dakota 

!  4,645  1 

196  s 

4.3 

,  121,045  1 

16,541  1 

13.7 

Tennessee 

1  5,729  , 

1,856  1 

32.4 

,  616,040  t 

262,732  t 

42.6 

Texas 

s  10,193  1 

2,639  1 

25.9 

,  1,295,782  t 

418,901  1 

32.3 

Utah 

,  552  1 

261  t 

47.3 

,  140,020  1 

48,847  1 

34.9 

Vermont 

t  1,171  « 

370  1 

31.6 

1  63,153  I 

20,919  s 

33.1 

Virginia 

,  4,096  1 

870  1 

21.2 

1  565,421  1 

136,443  t 

24.1 

Washington 
west  Virginia 

!  1,681  s 

1  4,878  1 

605  1 

1,302  1 

36.0 

26.7 

,  400,421  t 

,  414,035  1 

32,797  t 

96,640  1 

20.7 

23.3 

■VRaconsin 

Wyoming 

s  6,869  1 

1,366  1 

19.9 

,  607,253  1 

136,760  1 

22.5 

s  1.274  t 

131  1 

10.3 

,  50,334  I 

14.196  1 

28.2 

Total  D.  S. 

,  212,174  1 

46,038  1 

21.7 

1  26,950,356  s 

6,866,328  i 

26.6 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 
Total  - 

Territories 

GRAND  TOTAL 

:  i  '■ 

;  t  ; 

6  1 

148  t 

1,790  1 

33  i 

,  7,295  1 
,  101,108  1 
,  320,176  !■ 

1  5,104  ! 

1,011  1 
53,421  1 

190,184  1 

2,983  1 

13.9 

62.8 

59.4 

58.4 

«  i 

t _ i_ 

1.977  1 

I  t 

1  433.683  1 

t 

247.599  1 

57.1 

t  i 

t  X 

48.016  1 

t  t 

1  26.384.039  i 

t 

7.113.927  1 

27.0 

a/  Includes  all  children  receiving  lunches  either  under  the  National  Scho^  Lunch 
pr<jgram  or  from  surplus  commodities  acquired  under  Section  32,  during  February 
1947,  the  month  of  peak  participation. 


^  Figures  not  available 


/ 


.  '  ^  O'  0' 


^! 
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5 .  Effect  of  nonfood  assistance; 

The  ^10,000,000  provided -for  nonfood  assistance  to  schools  during 
fiscal  year  1947  was  utilized  to; 

a.  provide  facilities  for  approximately  30,000  schools. 

h.  make  possible  meals  of  higher  nutritional  quality  in  schools 
which  had  served  only  milk-or  uncooked  foods  in  prior  years. 

fo  funds  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948,  and  none  are  proposed  for-' fiscal  year  1949.  .. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPaR A  £KT  - OF,  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 


UATICUaL  SChOOL  LUUCE  PROGRAM 


School s 

and  Children 
Phase  of  the 

TABLE  II'  '■ 

Participating  in' the  Cash  Assistance 
Pro  gram , , Dp r  ing  Fs b  rua r 1947 

:  Total  : : 

; 

Total 

;  Partici 

.pation,  ;  ; 

; 

Partici] 

nation 

State 

: School s ; 

Children;,: 

!  State  -  ,  , 

; 

Schools; ( 

Children 

Alabama 

1,132 

169,756 

Nevada 

45 

4,427 

Arizona 

156 

29,416 

New  Hampshire 

2  64 

23,264 

Arkansas 

861 

117,519 

New  Jersey 

981 

131,925 

California 

1 , 483 

250,820 

Now  M.exico 

200 

20,609 

Colorado 

298 

35, 657 

New'  York 

2,363 

508,847 

Connecticut 

305 

48,312 

N  0  r  th  Carolina 

1,148 

260,324 

Delaware 

64 

11,359 

North  Dakota 

550 

26,188 

District  of  Columbia  86 

15,491 

Ohio 

1,248 

228,905 

Florida 

681 

98,587 

Oklahoma 

1,561 

117-,634 

Georgia 

1,555 

217,266 

Oregon 

449 

53,899 

Idaho 

230 

30 , 442 

Pennsylvania 

1,697 

204,991 

Illinois 

2,086 

363 , 881 

Rhode  Island 

188 

21,815 

Indiana, 

931 

130,064 

South  Carolina 

1,471 

155,120 

I  oiva 

902 

114,217 

South  Dakota 

175 

13,964 

Kansas 

566 

47,784 

Tennessee 

1,661 

187,078 

Kentuc]^'- 

880 

124,905 

Texas 

■2,489 

286,696 

Louisiana 

1,2  90 

200,465 

Utah 

260 

48,647 

Maine 

464 

47,765 

Vermont 

345 

20,419 

Maryland 

444 

65,480 

Virginia 

823 

108,980 

Mas  sa  chu setts 

1,605 

189,157 

Washington 

599 

78,763 

Michigan 

1,342 

225,624 

Yiest  Virginia 

1 , 302 

96,640 

rinnosota 

1,220 

152,957 

Wisconsin 

1,366 

156,760 

Mississippi 

1,061 

130,403  • 

Y«yoming 

129 

12,146 

Missouri 

1,220 

140,287 

Alaska 

6 

1,011 

Montana 

177 

19,595 

Hawaii 

148 

53,421 

Nebraska 

409 

43,480 

Puerto  Rico 

1,790 

190,184 

Virgin  Islands 

33 

2,983 

Total  Participation 

44,537 

Total  Participation 

6, 

016,129 
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mnTED  &TA.TES  DEPARB'iENT  OF  AGRICULTORE 
Production  and  Marketing'  Administration 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUMCPI  PROGRAld 

TABLE  III 

Participation  and  Meals  Served 
Cash  Assistance  Phase  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
Fis_cal  Years  1944  -  1947 
by  Type  of  Meal 


Fiscal  Year 

1/  1944  ! 

!  2/  1945 

2/  1946 

3/  1947 

Number  of  Children 
participating  ^ 

Type  A  meal  5/.... 
All  other  5/7..... 

1,038,548 

2,723,548 

1,995,582 
■  2,277,613 

2,565,848 

2,152,491 

3,514,491 

2,501,638 

Total  .T. . ..... 

.  3,762,096 

4,273,195 

4,718,339 

6,016,129 

Number  of  meals  servec 
Tj^pe  A  .............. 

All  other  .  ... ...... 

i . 

178,631,421 

296,681,258 

•320,295,328 
■  365,348,335 

'429,601,388 

375,296,419 

527,466,230 

383,460,487 

Total  ........ 

475,312,679 

685,643,663 

804,897,807 

910,926,717 

Type  A  Meals  as 
Percent  of  Total 
Served . . 

37.6 

46.7 

53.4  . 

57.9 

l/  Continental  United  States  only.  -j 

2/  Continental  United  States,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

_3/  Continental  United 'States,  Havifaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin 
Islands. 

4/  Excludes  children  receiving  only  direct  distribution  commodities  since 
these  programs  do  not  report  !meal  type  information.  Such  programs 
served  the  following  numbers  of  children:  in  1944,  1,714,145;  in 
1945,  2,382,263;  in  1946,  2,052,502;  and  in  1947,  1,097,798. 

5/  Type  A  meal  is  complete  meal  with  milk.  All  other  includes  Type  B 
(nutritionally  less  adequate  meals)  a  nd  Type  C  (milk  only). 
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UImITED  states  DEPAR'DIMT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

MATIOPAL  SCHOOL  LURCH  PROGRAlv^ 

-  •  ■  ■  ■  - 


Commodities  Distributed  Under  Section  6 
of  the  Nationa.l  School.  Lunch  Act 
Fiscal  Year  1947 


Cormodi  t^/ 


Dairy  Products  . .  . .  . . 

Chees.e,  American 

Chocolate  Food  Drink  o* 

I'ionfat  Dry  Milk  Solids 

Dried  .and  Canned  Fruits  .and  Juices 
Apricots'  ,  ^  ,  r, -D ,  ,  .  0  *’. •  p. 

Figs  c  oVo  i  oh'-;  r  .  .  o  i-£  >. 

Orange  Juice  (concentrated)  ,» 

Pea  che  s  . . .  r  . 

Pineapple  ' J ......  r .J- ,  , . 

■■  -  Raisins  .  .  .  .  .J  c 

Jams 

Apricot 
Peach  . 

plum,.,,  .. , . ... . . .... ... . ....  i .  .  . .  . 

Canned  Vegetables  and  Juices 
Beans j  Green  .......... 

Beets  .................. 

Carrots  .  ^  . 

Tomato  Juice  .  ^  . 

Ton  a to  Puree  .......... 


Ro.  of  :  Dollar 

Pounds  :  Value 


-.25441,040 

182,363 

785,978 


P23;793 

::.i;944;0'2I 

8,089,488 

1,453,937 

2,225,-165 


1,651,656 

2,602,965 

1,295,705. 


455,109 

725,629 

705,622 

14,485,732 

76,491 


984,263 

58,690 

158,576 


96,799 
202,386 
1,772,488 
■'  151,365 

*'•  221,104 
13,792 


238,759 

376,278 

.187,304 


51,695 
52,847 
65,276" 
1,148,431 
.  5,642' 


Grand  Total  . .  40,107,985  5,785,695 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARH'  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  I'arketing  Administration 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LU1N0H  PROGRAi^i 

TABLE  V 

Section  32  Commodities  Distributed  to  Schools 
Fiscal  Year  1947 


Commodity 

;  No.  of 

;  Pounds 

:  Dollar 
;  Value 

Apple s  • • • • • 

40 

4,366 

Beans  o  o  •  •  •  • 

.  84,292 

Beets  •••••• 

32,457 

Cabbage  •  •  •  • 

54,857 

Csii’ro'ts  •  •  •  • 

5,586 

Eggs,  dried 
Grapefruit  ji 
Onions,  dry 
Orange  juice 

Pr»-|-Q  4-n/=>  c  c^Ar 

.  952 

1,238 

f'.anriPiH  .............. 

.  2,687 

89 

. .  6,645,190 

184,071 

,  canned  .................. 

.......... _ ........ 

.  80,500 

152 

2,254 

Pn+Q  c  ....... _ ............. 

.  98,072,367 

1,979,798 

Spinach  .... 

47,571 

Total  . . 

2,312,479 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACaUCDLTURE 
Productioa  aad  Marketiag  Admlalstratioa 

National  Sohool  Lunch  Program 

Table  VI 

Distribution  to  States  of  Cemmodities  Purchased 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Dse  in  School  Ltmohes 

Fiscal  Year  19i;7 


State 


Alabama 

Ari  zona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delay«re 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kaituoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Total 


t  Section  6 

Section  32 

Quantity  t 

Cost 

Quantity  t 

Cost 

(pounds} 

(dollars) 

(pounds) 

(dollars) 

1,571.995 

229. 208 

4.034.900 . 

85,987 

293,128 

33.849 

258,200 

5,138 

775.303 

110,292 

4.576,800  . 

96,487 

1,023,072 

130.582 

1,923.985 

38.358 

253,012 

32.918  * 

969,650 

20,038 

2Uo,9ia 

39.550 

^0,750 

12.571 

190,631+ 

30,762 

222,450 

i+,51+5 

22,181 

2.196 

10,000 

199 

837.150 

126,103 

1,558,900 

32.313 

2,02i+,939 

296,092 

4,490.406 

93.732 

167,709 

17.872 

37,580 

7i+8 

2.538.031 

353.277 

5.448.172 

110,886 

813.985 

114,132 

•  &  , 073, 328 

41,828 

556,700 

75.424 

1,448,100  , 

29.690 

376,100 

49.741 

1,370,900 

27,956 

1.120,955 

181,910 

1+,  676, 077 

^  97,583 

1,013,81+7 

143,920 

2,266,261 

i+7,55U 

267,088 

32.995 

784,300 

16,410 

388,221+ 

54.596 

1,268,200 

25,773 

l+3l+,l+57 

64,665 

2,088,^6 

43,036 

564,11+0 

85.455 

1,525.981 

30.1a 

651,761+ 

85.965 

1,512,500 

30,097 

1,185,978 

173.967 

2,044,300 

40,682 

737,757 

120,215 

3.607,399 

75,088 

11+9,733 

22,089 

158,400 

2,988 

169,1^ 

24,671 

544,100 

11,011 

30,297 

3.659 

28,500 

568 

74,751 

9.105 

122,200 

2,487 

653,^6 

95.495 

1,438,058 

29,091 

98,827 

15.408 

<^+8,250 

14,530 

3.543.659 

514,415 

5.224,456 

104,308 

2,254.728 

323.896 

8.133,352 

165,246 

136,656 

18,730 

273,500 

5,443 

1,858,236 

285,223 

5,700,999 

117,189 

845,005 

124,438 

3,021,391 

61,714 

469,887 

64,556 

792.500 

16,357 

^5.946 

94,979 

3,162,881 

^.384 

82,854 

10,567 

484.803 

9,812 

l,494,8i|2 

241,297 

6,074,406 

128,408 

107,255 

13.593 

495,193 

9,860 

1,363,761 

205,323 

3.^8,922 

77,361 

1,859,914 

257,306 

8,143,431 

170,017 

346,298 

48,859 

975,400 

19.409 

315,389 

41,983  ' 

241,280 

4,809 

1,073,395 

162,922 

2,959,668 

60,765 

697,953 

100,008 

761,700 

15,157 

1,131,388 

192.189 

4,039,175 

83,583 

754,794 

113,033 

1,595,550 

32,793 

116,829 

17.010 

524,050 

6,7c4 

826,559 

78,592 

% 

917.822 

109,260 

3,320,921 

93,^ 

69,312 

40,107,983 

11.401 

785,693  ~ 

71,558 

•111.242.409 - 

2.018 

2,3iii,479 
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(h)  Marketing  Services 

The  budget  estimates  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  current  suh- 
approprlati on  "Freight  Rates  for  Farm  Products"  with  the  suhappro- 
prlatlon  "Marketing  Farm  Products".  This  proposal  v/ould  comhine_ 
tmder_one  appropriation  Itemfunds  for  work  on  transportation 
problems,  Including  assistance  in  obtaining  adequate  transportation 
facilities,  reducing  inefficiency  and  costs  in  physical  handling, 
and  obtaining  reasonable  freight  rates. 

The  Budget  also  proposes  consolidation  of  seven  of  the  present 
Marketing  Services  subappropriati ons_f or  regulatory  work  Into  a 
single _appropr1at1 on  Item  to  be  known  as  "Marketing  Regulatory  Acts". 
This  change  places  under  one  appropriation  Item  funds  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  enforcement  of  the  marketing  regulatory  laws.  The  work 
performed  under  each  regulatory  act  Is  explained  separately,  and  the 
present  seven  subappropriati  ons  are  set  up  as  separate  projects. 

This  consolidation  w111_1n  no  w^ay  affect  the  scope  or  method  of 
handling  the  work  under  these  acts.  The  following  table  compares 
the  existing  appropriation  structure  with  that  proposed  in  the  Budget 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Marketing  Services": 
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(•i )  Market  Uevs  Service 


Appropriation  Act ,  1948  . . . . .  $1,566,250 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . .  1 ,626,250 

Change,  I949 . . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . . . . .  +6O.OOO 


SUMI^IARY  OF  INCREASES 


For  increased  operating  costs  incident  to  compiling  and 

furnishing  market  reports  ....  e «<> 0 •«  0  o  e a  ••  +$42,000 

For  within-grade  salary  advancements  .......o.ooo..®.*...*  +18,000 


PROJECT  STATEI'iSNT 


Project 

191+7 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

lo  Livestock,  meats  and 
wool  .o..a»9os«.  ..00600 

$538,450 

$584,786 

$597,906 

+  $13,120 

2,  Fruits  and  vegetables 

572,390 

597.620 

626,860 

+  29,240 

3»  Dairy  and  poultry  . 
products  .....00.6..060 

203,659 

245,400 

257,835 

+12,435 

4o  Grain,  hay,  feed, 
seed,  rice,  hops  and 
be  ans  C..ooo.e.«6o6eae6 

82,122 

84,764 

88,55^ 

+3  >790 

5«  Cottonseed  . . . 

21,224 

21,828 

22,493 

+  665 

6,  Cold  storage  reports. 

27,619 

31,852 

32,602 

+  750 

Unobligated  balance,  es¬ 
timated  savings  ...•o.. 

5,50s 

—  — 

Total  available 

1,450,972 

1,566,250 

1,626,250 

+6o,ooo'(] 

Transferred  from  "Expor¬ 
tation  and  domestic 
consumption  of  agricul- 
turaJ.  conmiodities , 
Department  ©f  Agricul¬ 
ture"  (For  Pay  Act 

Costs)  ..........  ..,.0,, 

-130.000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . 

1.320,972 

1,566,250 

1,626,250 

INCREASES 


(1)  An  increase  of  $60,000  to  meet,  in  part,  increased  opera-ting  costs 

composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $42,000  for  increased  communication  a.nd  supply  costs; 

Ohoective;  To  prevent  curtailment  of  Market  News  Service  and  the  closing 
of  offices  hy  providing  funds  to  cover  increases  in  costs  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  met  by  curtailment  of  services. 


The  Prolyl en;  Increases  in,  telegraph  rates,  costs  of  supplies  and  mater¬ 
ials,  and  similar  items -have , an  immediate  and  direct  effect  on  the 
•Market  lTe>v'„s  Service,  This  service  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  anprox- 
•imately.  .2.5.  .percent'  of '  th‘e‘ app'ropriatdp.n  is  req^uired  for  such  expenses, 

'^he  cost  of  communication  services  .for. market  news  is'  unusually  heavy 
since  the  reports  can  “be  timely  and  up-to-dat'e  ' only  through  assembly 
and  dissemination  of’’ -dat a' hy  telegraph  and  leased  wire.  Communication 
costs  for  19^7  totaled  $205, 24g,  Telegraph  rates  alone  increased 
-130  percent  from  194o  to  March.  19^70  Similarly,  costs  of  supplies 
such  as  mimeograph  paper,  s.t,encils ,  and  mimeograph  ink  are  of  .nr im ary 
importance  "t'o  ’the  service,.  A.  vast  numher  Of  users  of  market  news 
can  he  reached  only  through  extensive '  issuance  of  mimeographed -reports. 
The  seivice  currently  requires  approximately  65,000  reams  of  paper 
annually.  Paper  costs  per  ream  are  currently  37^  percent  of  1940 
.  prices.  The-  miffle.ograph.,paper  hill  alone  for  1948  is  estimated  at 
..  oyer  $80,000,  .  . . r  . - 

Action  to  Meet  Rising  Costs:  Effort  lias-Pee-n  made  to  offset  increases  in 
thdse, costs  by  economies  in  operation  and  improvement  in  management 
practices.  The ae- include;  such  actions  as  limiting  many  of  the  market 
news  reports  to  one  page, -  consoiidating"  two' or- more-  reports,  into  one, 
use  o__f  micro-elite  and  ether  small  type  in  order  to  fssue  more  in¬ 
formation  in  ‘a  smaller  space,  mailing  folded  reports  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  cost  of  envelopes,  and  eliirti'na'ting  -wires  for  f.o,b, 
fruit  and  vegetable  shipment  information 'by  lising  leased- wire  the 
following  morning'  to  save  telegraph  costs.  Savings ' accruing  from 
these  economies  have  been  used  to  offset' costs- which  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  continuously  since  1940.  .  It'  is"  estimated  that  hew  economies 
.put.  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1948  will  realize  additional  savings 
of  approximately- $25, OpO  on  ,an  annual  basis. 

All  increases in  Costs  Cannot  be  Offset;' '  'PUri'ng  recent  months  costs 
:  have  increased  to  the  point  where;  they  cannot  be  offset  by.  f'urther 
.management  .and  operating  economies.  Such  recent  cost  increases 
;  affecting  this  service  include: 

;  (1.).  An  increase  of  25  percent  in. cost  to  the  Government  of  domestic 
:  telegraph- service, -effective .October  24,  1947,  This  represents 

approximately  $10,000  annually 'to ' the -Market -  News  Service, 

(2)  Increases  in  the  more  important  items- of  supply  and  operating 


costs,  other  than  communication. 

as  follows 

1947 

T’resent 

Percent 

Cost 

Cost 

Increase 

Mimeograph  paper  (av.  per  ream) 

$  .94 

$  1.30 

38^ 

Stencils  (av,  per  quire)  ■■  ■. 

.81 

.93^ 

15^ 

Memeograph  ink  (av.  per  lb.) 
Office  rental  and  utilities  (av. 

.35 

.50| 

44^ 

per  office) 

300,00  • 

370.00 

23^ 
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With  continuation  of  these  higher  rates^  increased  costs  to  the 
Market  News  Service  will  total  $43,000  on  an  annual  basis. 

(3)  Anticipated  increases  for  1949  of  8  percent  in  other  communica¬ 
tion  costs.  It  is  estimated  that  this  vjill  approximate  $13,000, 
If  the  increases  do  not  materialize,  any  amount  that  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  purpose  will  be  set  aside  in  reserve  for  return 
to  the  Treasury. 

(b)  An  increase  of:  $18,000  for  within-grade  salary  advancem.ents. 

The  Mead-Ramspeck  Act,. as  amended  by  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945,  provides  that  employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and 
occupying  permanent  positions,  and  who  have  not  attained  the  maximum 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  were 
allocated,  should  receive  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next 
higher  rate  within  the  grade  after  each  12  months  of  service  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  grades  below  CAF-11  (and  comparable  grades  in  other  ser¬ 
vices),  and  after  each  18  months  of  service  for  employees  in  grades 
CAF-ll  and  above  (and  comparable  grades  in  other  services)  The 
increase  of  $18,000  is  to  cover,  in  part,  the  additional  cost  of 
these  within-grade  salary  advancement  in  the  fiscal  year  1949o  These 
increases  were  determined  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
cost  of  within-grade  salary  advancements  that  can  be  absorbed  through 
(1)  savings  due  to  delay  in  filling  vacancies  and  (2)  savings  due  to 
filling  vacancies  at  the  minimum  of  the  grade  as  a  result  of  separa¬ 
tions  and  promotions. 

The  cost  of  within-grade  promotions  in  the  Market  News  Service  which 
cannot  be  absorbed  without  serious  curtailment  or  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  some  service  now  being  rendered  will  total  over  $18,000 
during  1949. 

•These  increased  co-sts  which  have  already  occurred  or  are  anticipated 
for  1949  total  approximately  $84,000  on  an-  annual  basis.  If  the  in¬ 
crease  of  $60,000  is  not  allowed  for  the  fiscal  ye  ar  1949  it  will  he 
necessary  to  close  offices  and  discontinue  services  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  offset  the  increased  costs. 

Use  of  interchange  authority  to  meet  emergency  in  1948 g  To  the  extent 
that  a  portion  of  these  increased  costs  which  occur  in  1948  cannot 
be  offset  by  management  and  operating  economies,  it  is  planned  to  use 
the  authority  contained  in  Section  702(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944,  which  allows  the  interchange  of 
not  to  exceed  7  percent  of  funds  from  one  appropn’ati  on  to  another. 
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'  '  -  ■  ITMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropri ati on :  Market  Nevirs  Service 

Funds  available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate Sj 
1948 

Budget  : 
Estimates, 
1949  , 

; Increase (+) 

or 

decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$1,566,250 

.$1,626,250 

+60,000 

Reimbursements  for  services 

performed . ...■ 

200 

200 

Payments  received  from  non-federal 

46,184 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 

reimbursements)  , .  .'. ...............  . 

1,612,634 

1,672,634 

'  +60,000 

Obligati  Odd  by  Ob.jects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  .  Fil  .'V'.  . 

02  Travel  . 

03  Transportation  of  things . . 

04  Cdrnmunioation  services  ^ 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 
07  Other  contractual  services  .... , 

08  Supplies  and  naterials . . 

09  Equipment  . 

Grand  total  obligations 

Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . . . 

Pa3mients  received  from  non-federal 
sources  , . . . ..... . ... . ... . . ... . .  ■. 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . . . 


s 


n,  215, 912 
31,000 
8,000 
-  222,000 
■30,000 
'  19,000 
80, 222 
6,500; 

1/233,912- +18/000 
-■:r  '31,000j  - 

9,200i  +1,200 

r  '245,000;  +23,000 
■  31,000:  +1,000 
19,800:  '  +800 
96,222:  +16,000 
6,500: 

i,6l2;634; 

'  1,672,634*  +60,000 

2pO 

200; 

46,184 

:  \ 

46,184: 

1,566,250 

1,626,250* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAI'J 

Current  Activities;  This  ser-vioe  enables  farmers  to  receive  equitable 
prices  and  aids  in  preventing  waste  from  local  surpluses  by  providing 
timely  and  reliable  market  news,  . 

Current  Volume  find  Scope  of  Market,  News  Service; 

■  h':  -  ■  '  ■  '  . 

1*  Daily  market  news  reports  are  issued  in  n2  large  marketing  centers 

and  approximately  37  temporary  offices  located  in  the  major  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  areas,  (Location  of  the  permanent  and 
seasonal  offices  is  shown  on  the  attached  map,) 

2,  During  the  19i47  fiscal  year,  7hh  radio  stations  presented,  with- 
;Out  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  approximately  372,000  market 
news  programs  which  consisted  of  950»000  broadcasts  of  commodity 
reports e 

3,  All  large  press  wire  services  in  the  country  carried  .some  of  the 
reports,  and  at  least  885  newspapers,  with  a  daily  circulation' of  * 
approximately  7# 500,000, 

Market  news  vrs;^  also  carried  in  weekljr,  semi-monthly,  and  monthly  • 
farm  papers  with  a  circulation  of  16,000,000, 

5o  More  than  23,000,000  mimeographed  reports  were  distributed  directly 
to  individuals,  or  firms  requesting  the  ..informationo 

6,  The  following  table  summarizes  this  activity  by  commodity  groups: 

^ _ Market  News  Activity  by  Commodity  Group  -  Fiscal  Year  19^7 _ 


: 

: 

Radio  Dissemination  .‘Ml^^ippS-^phed  , 

; 

Number 

; Number  of 

: Number  : 

Number  of jRe leases  to 

Commodity; _ 

'of 

; Buyers  and 

:  of  : 

Broad-  5  Growers,  .. 

Grpup  : 

Fl^ld 

:  Sellers 

:Stations ; 

casts  _ ;  Shippers, 

_ ;  ^ 

Offices 

:  Inter- 

:  { . 

:Dealers  and  ...? 

;  viewed 

:  ,  : 

s  Others 

Livestock:] 
Meats  and:? 
Wool 

Fruit  and: 
Vegetable^ 
Dairy  and; 
Poultry  ; 
Products  : 
Grain  : 
Products  ; 
Cotton-  : 
seed  -  -  -  : 
Cold  ^  : 
Storage  : 


livestock 
ind  Meats  30 
(YJoql^  1 
(Permanent 21 
(Seasonal  i;! 


2h 


3,000 

1,823 

800 


2,500  1/ 


620 

]  -458 

421 


7:  311  2/  :  276 


: 


i4o  3/ 


None 


;  1„8G0  5/ 


: : 

4/ 


307,3.60 

236,000 

215,600 
180 ,006  : 

■  y; 

4/ 


■5,150,000 
9; 300; 000 

6,700,000 
^1,506,000  ,, 

312,000 
),c;  nnn-  6 A 
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l/  Includes  all  respondents^_  such  as.  stores,  truckers  and  railroads  a 
2"/  Includes  26  coinmerical  correspondents  under  Special  agreement  who 
,  furnish  market  information  regularly  where  no  field  office  is 
maintained^  ; 

_3/  During  marketing'  season— approximately  August  through  January — 
more  than  2,500  gins  report  prices  on  cottonseed r. 

If/  Data  not  available  , 

5/  Information  supplied  by  operators  of  cold  storage  warehouses^ 

In  addition  to  these  releases,  dealing  sdlely  with  cold  storage 
,  .  holdings,  the  cold  storage  information  is. ^included  in  many  of 
^  the  commodity  market  news  releases  which  give  it  a  ciroulatibn 
of  approximately  281,000 ^ copies 6'- 

7c  Cooperative  agreements  expand  coverage  -  Cooperative  agreements 
^hich  speci  fy^ the'~services' tor'be'~i^'53’ered)  have  been  entered 
into  with  state  Depai’tments of*  Agriculture  as  shown  in  the  following 
tableo  Contributions  of  the  cooperating  States  make  possible  a 
more  extensive  service  than  could  otherwise  be  conducted 

.  ,  Federal-State  Cooperative  Agreements,  Fiscal  Year  194-7 

.  ^  Commodity  Group"  ^ 

Cooperating  %  r'F^^rits~and:'”Tlj^'ry  and?  Grain  and 

State  ‘Meats  &  T"ool  s  Vegetables  ;  Poultry  ;  Feed  Products 

Alabama  ,,,<,000 
A-rizona  , « .  o . , 

Arkansas 
California  o®. 

Delaware 
Florida  » » » 

Illinois 
Iowa 

Louisiana  «... 

Maine 

'  Maryland  i . 

.^Michigan 
'  Minnesota’  ,  o  *  <. 

■  New  Jer  s  ey 
New  York  ’o  o .  0 . 

North  Carolina 
Ohio  c  o .  cL  . , . , 

Oklahoma  , « . » . 

Oregon  ......  o 

Pennsylvania  o 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas  c  . 

Virginia  „ □ . . . 

‘V^ashington  o  o . 

Tlsconsih  oi  - -  -x  :  - — r-s,  -t  —  — 

Total  States  u  1'  ”  2l”  5  15  * s-  ”  ^ 

Territory  of  Hewaii  x  ;  ■  - 
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Exeuaples  of  Current  Trends  and  Repent  Changes  In  the  Program: 

1,  Livestock,  Meati'  and  ^ool  -The  high  level  of  livestock, meat 
and  wool  prices  and  their  wide  daily  fluctuations  resulted 
in  unusual  public  interest  and  a  demand  for  over  five  million 
' '  releases  in  this  field*  In  addition  more  than  300,000  radio 
brwadcasts  were  disseminated  over  620  stations 

Meat  trade  reporting  was  re-established- in  Chicago  in  19^+6 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  four  years  and  work  in  New  York  City 
was  expandedo  An  office  was  opened  in  Spokane,  Washington,  in 
August  1946  and  the  leased  v/ire  was^^extended  tfe>  that  office  so 
that  current  information  from  outside  markets  could  be  combined 
'  '  daily  with  local  market  information  and  disseminated  for  the 
first  time  throughout  a  wide  area  of  the  Ncrthv/est, 

'  The  increasing  need  fot  market  news  services'  on  Vlfholesale 
dressed  meat  at  Portland  and  Los  Angeles ^ is  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  ■  independent  T^est  Coast  packers  have  built  up  an  industry 
important  to  American  farmers.  The  service  is  now  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  market 
information ' on  v/holesale  dressed  meats  in  Lgs  Angelos  and  Portland, 

2*  Vegetables  -  A  total  of  9,300^^000  mimeograph  reports  were  dis- 
tribuied  during  fiscal  year  194?,  and  256,000  broadcasts  were 
made  over  458  stations , 

'For  the  first  time  an  of f ice  was  operated  throughout  the  year  at 
Yakima,  Washington,  covering  the  large  production  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  ;«ntral  Washington  area. 

Daily  news  reports  on  citrus  products  (similar  to  the  reports  now 
being  furnished  the  Florida  and  Texas  citrus  industry)  are  being 
initiated  for  the  benefit  of  California  producers  and  shippers. 

Additional  cooperative  agreements  under  which  the  States  Vifill  pay 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  have  been  entered  into  as.  follows; 


Location  _  Activity 

Arkansas  . . .  Special  service  on  strawberries, 

Texas  . .  State  assistance  for  operation 

'  ■  "  of  seasonal  market  news  office. 


Louisiana  . . .  (1)  Provide  leased  wire  facil¬ 

ities  to  New  Orleans, 

(2)  Establish  A  cooperative 
office  at  Baton  Rouge, 
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Location 


Activity 


Idaho  State  assis-tjance  for  operating 

.  — .  . . ~  ; — seasonal  office  at  Payette  and 

Idaho  Falls  o 

,  '  Maryland^  Virginia,  V'est 

Virginia  (tri-'state  agreement)  CdO.perat.ive  offices  at  Martins- 

burg  during  peach  season,. 

3<.  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  -  The  5“6illi.on-dollar  dairy  and 
p ou  1  try  i^u s“t ry ’  has  been  served  , by  ll|..  offices  where  fairly 
complete  market  news  service  is  provided  and  by  nine  other 
offices,  finanbect  through  cooperative,  agreements,  where  only 
partial  service  is  supplied*  A  total,  of.  6, 700, 000  reports 
were  issued  and  215,600  broadcasts  were  made  over  liSl  stations. 

The  office's  at  llew'  York  and  San  Francisco  are  being  strengthened 
by  an  additional  reporter  at  each  office.  Offices  are  in  process 
of  establishment  at  St«  Louis  and  .Cleveland .  With,  the  current 
changes  in  marketing  practices,  such  as.  direct  bviying  by  large 
retail  distributors,  cooperative  marketing,  and  increased  trucJc 
movements,  there,  has  been  a  great  demand  for  reliable  market 
1  information  in  these  large  distributing  centers « 

Through  trade,  custom,  .V-isconsin  prices  en  American  cheese  are 
of  such  importance,  as  to  influence  the  markets  throughout  the 
country.  A  Federal-State  market  news  office,.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  IVisconsin  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now  being 
established  to  provide  ^official  information  on  Y'isconsin  price 
^.and  market  conditions ,  , 

Th'e'  bmergerice  cr  broiler  production  as  a  major  industry  in  several 
areas  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  market  news  service 
'  to 'cover' the'bfoiTef  markets.:  Pro  jects...  in  the  Del-Mar-Va  penin- 
"  ■  'sula  (v-;hich  produces  about,  two >- thirds  of  the  broilers  marketed 

in  the  Uhd'tsd' States) northwest  Arkansas,  north  Georgia,  central 
North  Qar.olipa  and.  the  Shenandoah  .Valley  in  Virginia  are  being 
■  carried  on"  ubdef  /cooperative  agreements .  betv/een  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  anici'' the  State  agencies. 

Uc  Grain  and: Reik.ted  Products  -  The  r-e-eetablishment  of  open  com- 
p e t it ive*  marke t~ for'^gradn  and  feed  following .  the  removal  of 
price  ceiiihgS'ihcreased’ the  farmers’ '  and  feeders’  needs  and 
demands  for  market  news o  A  total  of  1,500^000.  reports  were 
issued 'thfougH  seven  field  offices  and  186,000  broadcasts  were 
disseminated  over  276  stations. 
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Increased  emphasis  was  given  to  supplies  and  utilization  in  the 
market  reports.  Because  the  market  for  some  commodities  has 
moved  away  from  the  terminals  to  interior  distributin-.  centers, 
reporting  of  supply,  demand  and  prices  at  these  centers  in 
addition  to,  and  in  some  instances  in  place  of,  reporting  at 
the  terminals  has  become  necessary, 

5.  Cottonseed  -  Cottonseed  production  in  this  country  amounts  to 
about  5  million  tons  annually,  valued  at  about  2^0  million 
dollars.  The  movement  of  this  crop  to  oil  mills  is  reported 
from  three  central  points  in  the  Cotton  Belt- — Atlanta,  Dallas, 
and  l  lemphis  • 

6,  Cold  Storage  Reports  -During  fiscal  year  1914?,  eighty-seven 
different  products  were  covered  in  the  monthly  reports .  The 
reports  have  been  expanded  to  include  data  on  the  amount  of 
sp...ce  occupied  each  month  in  all  classes  of  cold  storage 
warehouses-“public ,  private,  semi-private,  meat-packing,  and 
apple  houses— on  total  stocks,  and  en  Government -owned  commodities. 
Effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  coverage  of  all  refrigerated 

space  used  for  storage. 

Special  reports  were  issued  to  give  advanced  cold-storage  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  seasonal  products  as  apples  and  eggs.  In  October 
I9I46,  a  special  report  on  warehouse  holdings  of  meat  was  obtained 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  price  controls  on  meat. 

Special  information  is  being  obtained  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
many  problems  of  storage  and  marketing  of  frozen  food  products. 

The  frozen  food  industry  is  growing  rapidly.  Salts  of  frozen  fojds 
amounted  to  approximately  300  million  dollars,  or  1,7  percent  of 
the  18  billion  dollars  value  of  all  food  sales  during  19^7 « 

About  750  frozen  food  processors  marketed  more  than  5OO  brands 
through  approximately  1,200  wholesalers  and  35»000  retailers. 
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(  j  )  Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  19^8  . . .  $712,000 

Budget  estimate,  19lf9  t . 712,000 

Change,  1914-9 . .  .  . . 7.  ’.'. .  .  .  V. i . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  ( 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

1.  Inspection  and  certification  of: 
fresh  and  processed  fruits  and;  , 
vegetables  . ■ . .  : 

427,618 

1*54,14*0 

■454,440 

dairy  and  poultry  .products  ..  ;: 
3«  Ir^spccbion  ©no.  ccr'bifics.'tioii  of.j 

68,862 

72,050 

72,050 

rice,  hay,  bean's,  peas,  seed,  : 
hops,  and  miscellaneous  agri-  : 
cultural  commodities.  ........ .  :  , 

i;..  Grading,  and  .  certification  of  ;  • 

meats  and  wool  ..............  ; 

5.  Inspection  of  cottonseed  ..... 

Unobligated  balance  . . .  : 

. .34, 987' 

:  25,010 
32,813 
6,- 710 

....  52,165 

99 , 465 
33,680 

'  52,165 

99,465 
33 , 880 

Total  available  ..  . . .  ; 

596,000 

712,060 

712,000 

Transferred  from".Exportatipn  and  ; 

dome s ti c ,  c ons umpt i on  -  0 f  a-gri”  : 

cultural  co.mmodi ties,  Depantment? 

-  of  Agriculture”  (for.  Pay,  4.ct  ; 

. .-60,000 

Total  appropriation  or. estimate  .  : 

, ,556,000 

^■712,000 

712,000 

'  .  •  CE&KGES  IN  LANGUAGE  . . . 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes -in -the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  v/ith 
brackets ) ;  ■  .  . . 

Market  inspection  .nf  fa>rm  products:  ■  For  the  /Tnves'ti'gationV^ 
inve s ti gati'bn ’  and  certification  ...... 

This  change,  is  pro.posed  merely  for  -the-  .purpose,  of-  substituting  the  word 
''investigation” '■■(singular )  'for  ''investigations”  (plural)  to  correct  an 
error  inadvertently  included  in  the  19j^8  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 
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ITEl'lZATIOK  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation;,  .  Market -Inspection'  of  .Ftrm'  Products 
Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


It  em 

Estimate, 

i9kQ 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase(  +  ) 

or 

Decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  Estimn-te  . 

712,000 

712,000 

Reimbursements  for  services  per- 

formed  . . . . 

156,100 

136,500 

-19,600 

Payments  received  from  Ron-federal 

sources  . . . 

222,500 

194,100 

. -28,400 

Total  obligations  (inclusive '■  of 
reimbursements)  . . i..,. 

1,090,60© ■ 

1,042,600 

-48,000 

Obligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 


01 

02 

03 

oU 

05 

07 

08 

09 


Personal  services  . . . 

Travel  . . 

Transportation  of  things  . . . 
Communication  services  ..... 
Rents  and  utility  services  . 
Other  contractual  services  . 

Supplies  and  materials  . 

Equipment  . 


Grand  total  obligations  ......... 

Reimbursement  for  services  per- 

form,ed  . . 

Payments  received  from  Ron-federal 
sources  . 


Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements )  . .  . . .  , 


899,480 

883,930 

-15,550 

58, 400 

58,400 

_  _ 

8,350 

8,350 

-  - 

17,850 

19,400 

. +1,550 

12,800' 

, 12,800 

-  - 

.12,900 

12,900 

-  - 

24,200 

24,200 

_  _ 

56,620 

22,620 

-34,000 

1,090,600 

1,042,600 

-48,000 

-156,100 

-136,500 

■-222,500 

-194,100 

712,000 

712,000 
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STATUS  OF  PRCGRAJil 


Current  Activities;  The  purpose  of  this  item  is  to  provide  upon  re¬ 
quest^  for  a  specified  nominal  fee,  an  impartial  inspection  and  grading 
service- for  farm  products  on  the  basis  of  U,  S,  Standards  as  to  class, 
quality  and  condition  so  that: 

!•  Producer  prices  mil  reflect  premiums  and  discounts  according 
to  quality  of  the  product* 

2,  Producers  and  dealers  can  move  to^’^each  market  or  outlet  the 
grade  of  product  desired# 

3o  Production  of  higher  quality  products  vdll  be  encouraged 
resulting  in  increased  farm  income  * 

4*  Settlement  of  disputes  among  buyers,  sellers ,  carriers  and 

others  can  be  facilitated  by  use  of  the  inspection’ certificate • 

lio.st  of  .  the  v/ork  is  performed  under  cooperative  agreements  mth  States, 
or  private  agencies.  Inspections  are  made  and  certificates  issued  by 
inspe'ctors  or  graders  who  are  either  federally  employed  or  federally 
licensed#  Licensees  are  trained  and  supervised  by  federal  supervisors# 
Activities  are  conducted  along  five  commodity  lines:. 

1#  Fruit  and  vegetable  inspectors  examine  produce  at  receiving 

markets  and  shipping  points  for  commercial,  public,  and  private 
agencies;  special  type  of  service  (continuous  factory  inspection) 
is  rendered  at  canning  plants  and  at  processing  plants  for 
frozen,  dried,  and  dehydrated  products# 

2#  Dair^/  and  poultry  products  are  inspected  and  graded' for  govern- 

. ment  agencies  or  commercial  firms  at  terminal  markets,  public 

..^  warehouses,  and  processing  plants# 

3#  Grain  and  related  products  are  inspected  at  terminal  markets 
and  in  producing  a-reas  for  hay,  rice,  beans,  peas,;  seed,  arjd 
hops#  Before  the  'end  of-the;  fis.cal  year '1,948,  ciiemiea.L 
analyses’  -ra-ll  be  started  of  .’flaxseed  end  soybean  samples# 


4#  Heats  at  packing  e.stablishme.hts  are  identified  as  to  grade  by 
applying  official  ;s tamp  on  fresh  and  frozen  neat,.,  .oure.d  ..or.  ^ 

manufactured  meat,  and  meat’ products .  Samples  of  \yoo1  vdll  be 
tested  at  laboratories  beginning  late  in  the  1948  fiscal  yearo 

5#  Cottonseed  grades  Are  based 'on  a  chemical  analysis  of  samples 
dravm  at  cottonseed  crushing  mills©  ;  . 
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Revenues ;  Collections  for  the  service  are  used  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  inspection  force.  The  follomng  table  reflects  the 
funds  which  were  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Inspection  and 
Grading  Service  for  fiscal  years  1943  -  1947, 


Source 


Iv^rket  Inspection  of 
Farm  Produc  ts : 

Direct  Appropriation, 

Reimbursements ,, , , . . « 

Trust  Funds, • e 


,'orking  Funds  advanced 
from  Army  and  Havy  2/ 

Total  funds  available 
•for  obligation,  o  e  0 


Fiscal  Year 


1943 


S502,837  ]/ 
149,575 
3,508,841 


1944 


§546,679 

210,050 

6,672,269 

224,400 


1945 


S  54  7, ,67  9 
180,000 
7,663,387 

301,700 


1946 


§542,000 

243,679 


1947 


§596,000 

223,436 


7,368, 910:6,175, 126 
22^,600 


4,161,253  :7, 653, 398:8, 692, 766  :8,377,'189:6, 994, 562 


l/ Includes  for  comparability,  §9,000  transferred  in .1944  frem  "General 
Administrative  Expenses,"  ,  c; 

2/  Direct  charges-,  .  . 

In  addition  to  earnings  used  for  ex  -enses,  a  sum  equal  to  about  90^^  of 
the  obligations  under  the  appropriated  funds’  is  deposited  annually  to  the 
"'1.1  seel  lane  ous  Receipts"  account  of  the  Treasury,  The  following  table 
shows  the  extent  to  Which  returns  to  the  Treasury  offset  obligations 
under  the  appropriation. 


Fiscal  Year. 


:  1943 

1944 

1945  : 

1946 

1947 

Return  to  ^the  Treasury:  . 
Direct  deposits ,  0  ■»  9-,  « 8 
Transfers,, f rom  trun.t 

fund  Sco,,,,,.,,«*o 

§287,902 

149,145 

§347,155 

152,689 

.  ? 

§347, ,962 

152,689: 

§361,975 

104,000 

§428,604 

84,000 

.  .  T  ot  al ,» 0  e 

437,047 

499,844 

500,651: , 

465,975 

512,604 

Obligati'ons  under  the  , 
appropriated  funds 00,, 

494,648 

536,051 

i 

513,784: 

E  .  , 

!  97  : 

535,281 

589,290 

Percent  self-supportingo 

88. 

i 

93  ! 

87  ' 

87 
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Examples  of  recent  progress  and  treads;  During  1947,  inspection  and  > 
grading  activities  generally  on  me'ats>  cottonseed,  and  certain  graiii  1 
and  related  products  returned  to  a  voluntary  basis.  Generally,  the~. . 
volume'  of  inspection  on  private  requests ‘increased,  while  the  volvime  ‘ 
of  vYork  for  federal  agencies  declihed.  The  volume  of  inspections  and 
gradings,  by  commodity  groups,  performed  for  the  past  three  years  is 
reflected  in  the  fo Horn ng  table: 


Commodity  Group 

Farm  Products  Inspected 

Fiscal  Year  .  '  Fiscal  Year 
i"945  !  1'946 

Fiscal  Year 
1947 

(Partially 

Fresh  Iruits  and  Vegetables 

Estimated) 

(car  or  carlot  equivalents) 

At  receiving  markets'. • 

116,914:  113,528; 

105,000 

At  shipping  points . 

709,146:  791,731 

853,788 

826,060:  905,259 

958,788 

Processed  pruits  &  Vegetables 

Canned  products  (cases)... 

244,845,451:1/  103,708,155 

82,032,031 

Frozen,  dried  and 

miscellaneous  (lbs.).... 

642,350,469:  915,047,493 

568,203,249 

Dairy: Products : 

Butter,  cheese,  dry  skim 

milk,  butter  spreads  and 

oils  ( lbs 

822,983,825;  634,389,754 

681,117,496  ■ 

Evaporated  milk  (cases)... 

14,295,296:  11,636,280 

8,164,523 

Poultry  Products';.  ' 

Shell  eggs  (cases).....,... 

12,190,259:  10>938,374 

12,633,547 

Frozen  and  dried  eggsCf-bs.) 

274,629,767:  106,601,238 

219,282,135 

Poultry  (lbs.)..,......... 

368,179,350:  519,133,038 

476,529,357 

Grain  Products::  ,  . 

Rice,  beans  and  peas 

(100  lb.  bags). . 

Hay  (tons).... . . 

Hops  (bales).. . 

Seed  inspection  and 

37,230,718:  '25,636,031 

301,914:  495,493 

245,300:  295,742 

44,765,557 

256,830 

267,821 

verification  (lbs.)...... 

I'leat  and  Meat  Products: 

2/  38,647,000:  -^  44,420,633 

^71,967,426 

Fresh  and-  forzen  meats  (lb.) 

11,570,366,328:11,335,352,267 

5,495,744,000 

Cured  meats  (lbs .)....... . 

293  543,985:  136,043,873 

22,648,000 

Manufactxired  products  (lbs.) 

460,379,312:  428,818,003 

104,165,000 

Misc.  meat  products  (lbs.) 

433,206,253:  265,660,416 

74,360,600 

Hog  casings  (bundles)..... 

3,021,383:  248,000 

— 

Cottonseed  (samples analyzed. 

157,088;  123,357 

111,371 

l/  Revised 

2^  Includes  re- verifications  as  follows:  1945  -  7,436,000; 
1946  -  7,854,000;  1947  -  11,720,000 
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Inspection  and  Certification  of  Fresh  and  Proce ssed  Fruits  and  Vegetable s : 

During  1947  nearly  9ne  million  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

shipped  by  rail  and  motor  truck  to  city  giarkets  and  raw  products 
delivere(jl  to  processing  plants  were  inspected  and  certified  by  approxi¬ 
mately  2p400  Federal-State  inspectors  licensed  under  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  s  .  An  increase  of  10^000  ca riots  of  commercial  inspections  in 
receiving  markets  was  slightly  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  of 
inspections  for  public  and  private  agencies  resulting  from  the  continued 
demobilization  of  military  establishments© 

Continuous  factory  inspection  service  was  performed  for  94  companies 
with  119  plants  in  194'.%  compared  with  87  companies  vdth  114  plants  in 
1946*  There  are  now  104  different  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  or 
products  packed  under  continuous  inspection**  . 

Grading  and  Certification  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products;  The  quantities 
of  frozen  and  dried  eiggs  inspected  increased  more  than  112  million 
pounds  or  nearly  double  the  volume  of  the  pr.e'ceding ’fiscal  year*. 

Increased  requests'  were  received  from  the  ind’ustry  for  the  grading  of 
shell  eggs  throughout  the  Lidwestp  particularly  in  connection  with 
marketing  programs  developed  'by  hatcheries©  Schools  v/ere  held  in  each 
State' to'  train  egg'  graders©  •' 

At  the  request  of  Industry ^  continuous  inspection  service  was  inaugurated 
in  dairy  plants,  principally  cheese^  This  program  is  expected  to  expand¬ 
as  rapidly  as  technical  personnel,  trained  in  processing  techniques, 
etc.,  can  be  made  available  to  the  plants© 

Inspection  and'  Certifibation  'of  Fice,'  Hay,  Beans,  jPe&Sj  Seed,  Hops, 
and  I.Iiscellanepus  Agricultural  Commodities  a  .  The  total  units  of  all 
products'  inspected  in  1947~ exceeded  by  more,  than  60  percent  the  number 
for  the  ’previous  year  resulting  largely  from  unprepedented  volume  of 
rough  rice  inspected  and  alfalfa  seed  verified©  About  one-half  as 

much  hay  was  inspected  in  194,7  as  in  1948  due  principally  to  the  . 

lifting  of  price  regulations  on  July  1,  1946© 

Significant  trends  by  commoditi'es'  in  this  group  include%^ 

1.  Hop  Inspection  Service  now  on  Permissive  .Basis;  During  1945  and 
i946  Hops  were  required  to  be  inspected  for  seed,  leaf,  and  stem 
content  under  provisions  of  the  OPA  regulations©  During  1947  the " 
hop  inspection  Service,  had  its’ first  trial  on  a  permissive  basise, 

The  quantity  inspected  was'  10  'percent  le  s,s  than  in  1946  but  1.0  . 

■  ■‘pbrc.eht  more  than  1945 ?  The  sample  divider,  a  device  for  ootain-  • 
ihg  a'- representative '  samp I'e  of  hops,  ^^.as  placed  in  general  use© 

This  resulted  in  a  greater'  uniformity  in  the’. analysis  of  samples^ ..  ,  t© 

and  in  the  savihg  of  time  to  Taboratory  technicians  making  the . 

. analyses©  -  - . —  -  - . -  -  - 
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2c!  Quantity  of  Rice  Inspected  Doubled:  Although  the  quantity  of  milled 
rice  inspected  for  grade  was  the  smallest  since  1943^  the  quantity 
of  rough  rice  was  several  times  that  of  recent  years®  Under  OPA 
regulations  the  price  of  rough  rice  in  the  Southern  States  was 
based  on  a  17  percent  moisture  content©  Approximately  20  million 
bags  were  inspected  for  moisture  content. 

3«  Seed  Inspections  and  Verifications  ilearly  Double  in  1947*  The  volume 
of  alfalfa  seed  verified  as  to  origin  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year  since  the  service  was  inaugurated  in  1927, 
primarily  due  to  the  large  production.  The  high  price  of  the  seed 
and  the  difference  in  price  between  seed  of  northern  end  southern 
origin  tempted  shippers  to  misrepresent  origins©  Deed  dockage 
inspection  also  shovjed  some  increase© 

4.  Soybean  and  Tlax  Seed  Testing  Service  to  be  Available  during  Latter 
Fart  of  1943 g  Special  equipment  needed  for  this  service  is  on  order. 
IThen  it  is  delivered,  laboratories  will  be  established  in  Minneapolis, 
linnesota,  and  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  test  upon  the  request  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  soybean  and  flaxseed  samples  for  oil  content,  f  odine,  and 
other  chemical  factors  effecting  the  price  of  these  commodities. 

Grading  and  Certification  of  I/Ieats  and  ITool;  I!andatory  meat  grading 
ceased  mth  tlie  abolition  of  all  meat  price  ceilings  on  October  15, 

1946c  The  retvirn  of  the  service  to  a  voluntary  basis,  coupled  with 
a  decrease  in  specification  grading  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  Govern- 
m.ent<s  meat  purchasing  program,  produced  drastic  reductions  in  vhe 
number  of  technical  personnel  (from  702  on  July  1,  1946  to  274  on 
June  30,  1947),  the  number  of  grading  stations  (from  225  to  120)  and 
in  the  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products  graded  (about  53  percent). 

The  1948  appropriation  provides  070,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permissive  wcol-testing  service  for  producers.  This  service  which 
involves  determining  shrinkage  on  the  basis  of  core  samples  vdth 
checks  against  shrinkage  on  the  basis  of  entire  lots  is  expected  to 
be  available  for  the  1948  wool  clip© 

Inspection  of  Cottonseed:  During  the  past  season  the  Government  cotton¬ 
seed  programs  were  discontinued  and  the  grading  program  was  performed 
again  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  Certificates  were  issued  evidencing 
the  grade  of  about  2,784,000  tons  of  seed  -  only  slightly  less  than 
the  2,800,000  tons  marketed  on  the  basis  of  standard  grades  in  1946o 
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(k)  Marketing'  Fkrm  Products 


'  Appropriation  Act,  194.S.  .  .  . .  |1, 000, 000 

Proposed  transfer  in  1949  estimates  from: 

."Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Luonomics, . 

.  ■  economic  'investigations  .  (for  trcnsportation  research 

.  functions  fornitrly  performea  by  BaE) . .■ .  +11,500 

'"Salaries  and  expenses,  Marketing .Services, "  freight  rates 
,  for  farm  products  (to  consolidate  the  present  ' sub- ' 

!  appropriation  "Freight  rates  for  Farm  Products"  with 

.  the  sub-appropriation  "Marxeting  Farm  Products") .  ’+138 , 000 

Total  available,  1948 . '...v . . . . ■  1,149,500 

Budget  estimate,  1949-, . . . . . . . . .  .  1,034,  500 

Decrease,  1949  (due  to  final  liquidation  of  fooc  orcer 
.  activities  and  completion  of  investigative  work  .in  ' 
connection  -wdth  allegta  violations) . . .  4. .. .  -55,000 


PriOJiiiOT  STaTH\/liij.\)T 


'  Project 

1947 

.  1948 
( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Standardization  and  market¬ 
ing  research  nn  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  and  , 

- 

■  •  -  vegetables. .'.'4'. . . 
.2,  .Stanaardization  a,nd  market- 

63,267 

62,280 

62,280 

-  - 

■  ■  ■  ■ ing-'r e  s  ear ch  .  on  live¬ 

stock,  meats  ana  wool.... 

3.  Standardization  and  market- 
.ing  research  on  dairy  aiid 

61,955 

64,610 

64,610 

poultry  products . 

■  4- • Stanaardization  and  market- 

87,363 

97,440 

97,440. 

•  r  - 

ing  research  on. grain,  rice 
beans,  peas,  hay,  seeds  and 

• 

•  hops. . 

5.  Standardization  and  market¬ 
ing  research  on  cotton  and 

119,371 

118,975 

118,975 

cottonseed . 

374,333 

378,320 

378.y320 

— 

6.  Research  on  transportation. 

7*  Fr-eight  rates  foi-  farm 

16 , 200 

11, 500 

11,500 

_  _ 

products . 

8.  Obtaining  adequate  market, 
storage,  and  transporta¬ 

122, 586 

138,000 

138,000  , 

tion  facilities . 

9.  Food  production  and  market¬ 
ing  assistance,  including 
transfers  in' 1947  to  Sec. 
392  and  j38  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of 

90,073 

54,010 

54,010 

1938  (WpOOO) . 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,285,00a 
108 , 6  34 

224,365 

159,365. 

-65,000  (1) 

Total  Available . 

2,323,736 

1,149,500 

1,03A,500 

-65,000 

continued  on  next  page 
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Project 

1947 

1948 

( estiraated) 

1949 

( estimatec 

Allotted  to: 

^  49,681 

55,800 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

_  - 

-  - 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture" . 

1,019 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Marketing' 
Sercies",  Perishable  agricultural 
commodities,  produce  agency,  and 
standard  container  acts . 

15,000 

-60,000 

Transferred  from  "Exportation  and 

domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(for  Pay  Act  Costs) . 

( 

Transfer  in  1949  Estimates  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics",  economic 
investigations. . . . 

-16,200 

-11,500 

"Salaries  and ' expenses.  Marketing 
Services",  freight  rates  for  farm  , 
products . 

-122,586 

-138,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate . 

2,251,500 

1,000,000 

1,084,500 

INCRLAShS  OR  DRCRL^SRS 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $65,000  under  the  project.  -''Food  production  and  market¬ 
ing  assistance"  due  to  final  liqui dation ood  order  activities . 


Authority  for'  food  orders  expires  February  :: 
pected  that  the  investigative  work  in  ccnn-oc 
lations  of  terminated  food  orders  'will  hi^vc 
close  of  fiscal  year  194S. 


:9j  IQ48/ and  it  is  ex¬ 
it  i.on  vdth  alleged  vio- 
been  completed  by  the 


ChiJ^GlS  Ih  LaI^GUu 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  lan-guage  of  this  item  as 
follow'S  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

For  acquiring  and  aif fusing . analyses  of  cotton  fiber 

as  provided  by  the  Act  of  April  7,  1941  (?  U..G=Go  473d),  /and  for 
liquidating  war  food  orders  an//  for  carrying  out  title  11  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  act  of  1938  (7  IkG.GG  1291),  and  for 

coordinating  nutrition  services  . 

The  first  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  provision  for  use  of  this 
appropriation  for  liquidation  of  war  food  orders  and  completion  of 
investigations  in  connection  V\/ith  alleged  violations.  This  work 
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is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
and,  therefore,  the  continuation  of  this  language  is  not  required. 

The  second  change,  investing  authority  for  vvork  formerly  done  under 
the  sub-appropriation  "Freight  Rates  for  Farm  Products",  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  connection  with  the  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  this 
activity  to  the  sub-appropriation  "Marketing  Farm  Products". 

■  ITMaIZaTIOM  of  FSTIMiiTLS 

aPPROPRIaTIOW :  Marketing  Farm  Products 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


ITLM 

estimate, 

1948 

BULGET - 

ESTIMATES, 

1949 

increase 

OR 

Decrease 

Appropriation  or  Estimate . 

1,000,000 

1,084,500 

+84, 500 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed... 

4,149 

4,149 

—  _ 

Total  Availab'  e  for  obligation . 

1,004,149 

1,088,649 

+84, 500 

Comparative  transfer  from; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  economic 
investigations" . . . 

11, 500 

-11,500 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Marketing 
Services",  freight  rates  for  farm 
products . 

138,000 

-138,000 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 

reimbursements) . 

1,153,649 

1,088,649 

-65,000 

Obligation  By  Qb.jects 
Standard  Classifications 


01  Personal  services . 

1,008,603 

953,383 

-55,220 

02  Travel . 

65,000 

60,800 

-4, 200 

03  Transportation  of  things . 

4,800 

4,600 

-200 

04  Communication  services . 

10,550 

9,900 

-650 

05  Rents  and  utility  services . 

9,000 

8,400 

-600 

06  Printing  and  binding . 

2,100 

2,100 

— 

07  Other  contractual  services . 

7,280 

6,800 

-480 

08  Supplies  and  materials . 

23,179 

21,729 

-1,450 

09  Equipment . 

23,137 

20,937 

-2,200 

Grand  total  obligations . 

1.153.649 

1,088,649 

-65,000 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed, . . . 

4,149 

4,149 

Total  Available  (exclusive  of 

reimbursements) . . 

1,1A9,500 

1,084,500 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities  -  Under  this  appropriation,  the  Department  (1)  estab¬ 
lishes  standards  for  farm  products,  (2)  devises  improved  distribution 
methods  and  techniques,  (3)  acts  to  obtain  reasonable  freight  rates  for 
farm  products,  (4)  assists  in  solution  of  transportation,  storage,  and 
marketing  facilities  problems,  (5)  establishes  production  goals  and  (6) 
acts  to  coordinate  and  expedite  activities  of  industry  and  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  on  marketing  problems o 

Marketing  is  a  major  problem  of  agriculture  today.  To  be  efficient,  a 
distribution  system  must  move  as  large  a  qiiantity  of  products  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  farm  to  consumer,  and  deliver  these  goods  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible  with  reasonable  marketing  costs.  Changes  in  general 
economic  conditions,  methods  of  processing,  the  introduction  of  ne// 
commodities  and  the  appearance  of  old  commodities  in  new  forms,  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  making  marketing  problems  continuous  and  difficult  to  solve. 
Standards  established  under  this  appropriation  have  been  adopted  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  These  standards  constitute  the  uniform  termi¬ 
nology  for  trading  in  most  agricultural  commodities.  They  are  essential 
to  regulatory  activities  .  including  the  following  Federal  laws;  the 
Grain  Standards  Act,  the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  the  Cotton  Standards  Act, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act,  the  Cotton  Grade 
and  Staple  Statistics  Act,  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
and  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act. 

Activities  under  this  program  include; 

1,  Development  and  improvement  along  commodity  lines  of  official 

quality  standards  for  facilitating  marketing  transactions,  based 

upon; 

a.  Factors  affecting  desirability ‘or  economic  value  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as; 

(1)  Readily  measurable  characteristics  such  as  size,  weight, 
and  freedom  from  defects,  and 

(2)  Characteristics  subject  to  less  precise  measurement  out¬ 
side  a  laboratory,  such  as  color,  flavor,  body,  and 

■A  .  .  tensile  strength.  . 

b.  Development  of  new  devises  and  methods  for  testing  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  for  grade  determining  factors. 

c.  Testing  of  grades  under.. actual  commercial  conditions.  ,  , 

2  0  Demonstrations  of  grade  standards  and  methods  for  their  appli¬ 

cation, 

3 •  Developing  and  recommencing  along  commodity  lines  adoption  of 

improved  marketing  methods  and  practices,  based  upon  studies  of; 

a.  Trends  in  methods  of  assembling  at  shipping  point. 
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bo  Trends  in  methods  of  processing,  storing,  and  handling, 

Co  Practices  that  move  products  to  consumers  quickly,  efficiently, 
and  in  ways  that  maintain  quality  longer, 
do  Effects-  of  local  and  State  laws  on  efficient  distribution  and 
movement  of  farm  products  across  State  lines « 

4o  Assisting  in  assuring  reasonable  freight  rates  and  in  solution  of 
transportation,  storage,  and  marketing  facilit ies  problems  for 

farm  products,  through; 

ao  Analysis  of  transportation  and  marketing  developments  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  adjustments  should  be  made  in  transportation  rates 
pursuant  to  shifts  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  goods,  compe¬ 
titive  situations,  and.  new  sj^stems  of  marketingc 

be  Participation  in  formal  and  informal  proceedings  with  the 

carriers,  rate-making  bureaus,  and  regulatory  bodies  in  obtain¬ 
ing  reasonable  freight  rates,,  rate  adjustments,  transit  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc, 

Ca  Research  on  improvement  of  transportation  to  facilitate  dis¬ 
tribution  and  consumption  and  maintenance  of  quality. 

de  Development  of  basic  principles  and  improvement  of  yard¬ 
sticks  for  determining  proper,  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  various  types , of . facilities . 

e.  Collaboration  with  other  Government  agencies,  private  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  in  developing  programs  to  meet 
emergency  transportation  problems  and  avoid  shortages  of 
equipment'  for'  moving  and  storing  farm  .products o  ' 

5o  Establishing  agricultural  production  needs  and  guides  by  periodic 
and  systematic  reviews  of ;  . 

a.  Current  and  projected  need  for  specific  commodities, 
bo  Current  and  projected  supply  of  commodities, 

Co  Availability  and  capacity  ,of  productive  resources, 

6,  Coordinating  nutrition  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 

groups  in  order  to  direct  full  resources  of  nutrition  groups 
toward  realization  -  of  the  full  potential  of  our  domestic  food 
market. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends  in  Activities: 

Development  of  Grade  Standards;  This  'work  included  developing  new 
standards' 'and  revising-"'butmoded  standards  for  the  various  commodity 
groups.  The  volume  of  activity  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  group,  for 
example,  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 
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Fresh  Processed 

Uc  S.  grade  standards  in  effect  116  for  68  different  products  92 
New  standards  issued  3  4 

Standards  revised  9  7 

New  standards  being  developed  or  revised  20  13 

-In  addition,  other  significant  trends  in  standardization  work  included; 

Ic  Shift  of  emphasis  in  the  dairy  field  to  development  of  grades 
and  standards  for  dehydrated  milk  products* 

2e  Revisions  in  standards  for  milled  rice  to  provide  improved  quality 
specifications  for  lower  grade  rice, 

3,  Revision  of  oat  standards  to  provide  a  special  "medium  heavy" 
grade, 

4o  Adoption  of  the  United  States  hay  standards  by  the  ^'‘ational  Hay 
Association© 

Demonstration  Activities;  Examples  of  this  activity  during  the  past  year 
included  the  presentation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  demonstrations 
in  10  states  to  19  groups©  A  total  of  37,684  copies  of  standards  for 
processed  fruit  and  vegetable  products  were  distributed  to  farmers, 
packers,  and  vliolesalers ©  About  50  livestock  grading  demonstrations  were 
given  at  livestock  shov;s,  exhibits  and  sales.  There  were  distributed 
164  practical  forms  of  wool  and  wool  top  standards,  and  over  12,000. 
v/edge  scales  for  which  $768  in  fees  vrere  collected© 

Other  Activities  Related  to  Standardization; 


1,  Testing  Equipment  and  Developing  Standards  of  Technique;  By  a  series 
of  check  tests,  fiber  testing  methods  and  procedures  have  been 
standardized  and  standard  tolerances  have  been  established  for 
parallel  tests.  About  65O  fiber  tests  and  100  spinning  tests  wei e 
performed  during  the  year  for  this  purpose, 

2,  Uptton  Fiber  Testing  Service  Sontinues  to  Expand;  During. the  year 
26,335  tests  vrere  made  on  18,019  samples  submitted  by  cotton  breed¬ 
ers  and  others  requesting  the  service.  This  represented  more  than 
a  50  percent  increase  in  the  number  of.  tests  compared  with  1946© 

Fees  collected  from  the  service  totaled  f)21,767c42  -  a  30  percent 
increase.  Recently,  manufacturers  have  increased  the  use  of 
laboratory  tests  on  length  and  tensile  strength,  as  vrell  as  on 
properties  of  cottons  produced- in  one-variety  areas  to  supplement 
grade  and  staple  length  classifications  on  commercial  lots  of 
cotton.  These  tests  have  been  invaluable  in  furthering  the  demand 
for  cotton  having  desirable  fiber  properties.  For  service  testing 
research  and  in  cooperation  mth  other  agencies,  a  total  of  more 
than  55,000  fiber  tests  were  performed  during  the  year, 

3o  Ginning  Economics;  Three  studies  utilizing  258  gins  in  three  areas 
were  made  to  (1)  determine  differences  in  quality  of  ginning 
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service  by  gins  using  varying' amounts  of  equipment,  and  (2)  ascertain 
comparative  costs  of  ginning  in  the  three  areas  according  to  size  of 
gins  and  nature  of  equipment.  The  data  collected  in  these  studies 
are  now  being  analyzed, 

4.  Cotton  ^^'Wket  Oatletsi  A  preliminary  mill  survey  report  was  completed 
on  qualities  of  cotton  going  into  various  types  of  cotton  products,  A 
more  detailed  study  is  underway  to  determine  the  quality  characteris¬ 
tics  of  cotton  currently  used  in  the  manufacture  of  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  cotton  fabric.  Sampling  has  been  completed  at  14  mills, 
running  19  fabrics  of  8  constructions  in  4  categories  of  cotton  goods; 
fiber  tests  are  near  completion;  spinning  tests  have  been  completed 
on  samples  from  3  mills,, 

5 «  Cottonseed  l^arketing!  Schedules  were  obtained  from  33  gins  and  11 
oil  mills  in  Tennessee,  and  48  gins  and  17  mills  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  area  to  provide  information  on  cottonseed  miarketing  costs  and 
practices.  This  information  v/ill  serve  as  a  basis  for"  perfecting 
methods  to  be  used  in  a  comprehensive  survey  during  the  current  year. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  developing  a  short  method  of  grading 
small  lots  of  cottonseed c  Studies  vrere  also  begun  on  drying  and 
storing  of  cottonseed  to  reduce  deterioration  from  high  moisture 
content.  This  study  will  be  continued  until  storage  for,  one' year  ... 
without  deterioration  is  reached, 

6o  Equipment  Testing;  Activity  to  improve  miechanical  equipment  used  by 
licensed  grain  inspectors  and  by  Federal  graders  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(a)  4>50'0  check  tests  were  made  to  detect  equipment  errors, 

(b)  325  moistirre-te sting  instruments  were  checked  and 

recommendations  mad.e.  for.  corrective  action . 

(c)  800  sieve  units  were  inspected  and  approved, 

(-d)  All  rice-grading,  .hop-bean-pea-'lnspectlon  .equipm.ent  ■ 
was  tested,  '  ■ 

(e)  A  new  type  of  seed  divider  for'  use  oh  coarse  grass 
seeds  and  thresher ‘-run  peas  was  developed  , 

7,  Hay  and  Forage  Research;  Chemical  analyses,  totaling  658,  were  made 
on  94  samples  of  red  clover  hay  to  determine  relationship  between 
feeding  value  of  the  stems,  leaves  and  heads,  the  time  of  cutting, 
and  the  grade  of  hay,.  Fifty-seven  hay  samples  submitted  by  five 
State  experament.  stations  vrere  graded  and  analyzed  for  color  and 
plant  comiposition  3  ’ 

Obtaining  Reasonable  Freight  Rates  for  Farm  Products;  During  1947  the 
Department  participated  in  138  formal  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Maritime  Commissiono  In  addition,  approximately  95 
rate  and  regulation  items  were  negotiated  with  the  carriers  or  their 
agents.  Each  of  the  48  states  ivas  affected  by  at  least  32  actions  taken 
during  the  year. 

Estimated  savings  to  producers  resulting  from  rate  actions  in  wrhich  the 
Department  participated  are  tabulated  as  follows; 
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Commodity 

Estimated 

Savings 

F,Y.1946 

:  Estimated 
Estimated  :  Cumulative 
Savings  :  Savings 

F. 1.1947  :  Since  1939 

Grains  . . 

Fruits  and  Vegetables . . . . . . 

1  1,200,000 
16,000,000 

$  1,400,000:$  8,198,000 
•  15,815,000:  97,987,000 

Fertilizers . . . . . . . . . . . 

46,200,000 

53,134,000:  212,993,000 

Cotton  and  Woolc . . . . 

7,200,000 

7,541,000;  50,644,000 

Livestock, . . . . 

1,000,000 

1,046,000:  5^846,000 

Meat,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

800,000 

849,000:  10,827,000 

Export  Rates; Terminal  &  Wharfage 
Charges;  Bridge  Arbitraries;  & 
Motor  Carriers  (all  commodities) 

58,400,000 

39,757,000;  232,247,000 

General  Rate  Charges(all  commod.) 

75.000,000' 

69,458,000  :  3^1,958,000 

Total* . 0,0,,,..., 

206,500,000 

189,000,000:  950,700,000 

This  work  included  actions  with  regard  to  problems  such  as  the  following: 


1 «  Refrigeration  Services  on  Potatoes  Originating  in  the  Southeast  - 

Pleading  lack  of  facilities  and  lack  of  prior  requests  for  the 

service,  Southeastern  railroads  proposed  a  restriction  by  which 
the  Southeastern  potato  producers  could  be  prevented  from  using 
refrigeration  service  on  their  rail  shipments*  The  Department 
cooperating  mth  shippers  and  producers  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  after  a 
public  hearing  the  railroads  were  instructed  to  remove  that 
restriction  from  their  tariffo  This  resulted  in  higher  prices 
being  received  for  Southeastern  potatoes  and  a  reduction  of 
transit  loss  and  damage* 


2 o'  Increased  Rates  on -Grain,' Grain  Products,  etc.  -  Upon  protest  by 
the  Department,,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coirmiission  suspended  for 
investigation  proposed  readjustment  of  rates  whereunder  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  seeking  unwarranted  increases  (l)  in  the  proportional 
rates  applying  between  the  primary  and  secondary  markets,  (2) 
in, rates  from  country  origins  to  Peoria  and  St,  Louis  markets, 
and  (3)  in  the  rates  from  Vfestern  Gateways  such  as  Chicago, 
Peoria,  St,  Louis,  to  most  points  east  of  Chicago*  The  protested 
rates  involved  traffic  in  a  wide  territory,  ranging  from  the 
vxestern  part  of  the  Midwest  grain  producing  belt  to  Eastern  Trunk 
Line  and  New  England  territory  *  These  proceedings  are  pending 
before  the  Commission  for  decision*  In  the  meantime  considerable 
savings  have  been  secured  for  producers  and.  shippers  because  of 
the  suspension, 

3<»  Minimum  Rates  on  Livestock  from-  the  South  to  Official  Territory; 

By  means  of  a  tariff  rule,  the  railroads  proposed  to  hold  the 

higher  official  territory  border  point  rates  as  minimum  on  live¬ 
stock  from  the  South  to  the  East,  This  proposal,  if  made  effec¬ 
tive,  would  have  increased  live.stock  rates,  from  heavy  producing 
areas  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  2  to  22  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  thereby  left  these  rates  grossly  out  of  line  ivith 
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those  from  adjoining  territories#  Folloiiving  the  appearance  of 
Department  representatives  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Board- of  Suspension,  the  rule  was  suspended  and  later 
v/ithdra¥m,. 


4*  Motor  Carrj.er  Rates;  For  the  first  time,  funds  Yrere  available  in 
1947  for  'aGtion- on  motor  freight- rates,  and  the  Department  parti¬ 
cipated,  in  7  cases  involving ^ proposed  increases  in  rates  on  all 
comm.odities .  In  these  cases  ‘  the  ' Department '  tbbk  ‘  the 'position  that 
(1)  motor  carriers  operating' under  regulations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  increase 'their  rates  without  a 'definite  showing  of  a 
need  therefor:  (2)  increases  should' not 'bb 'granted  without  hear¬ 
ings  j  and  (3)  increases ■ granted ■ railroads ■ Should 'not • automati¬ 
cally  be  extended  to  miotor  curlers#  Demonstrable  savings  from 
these  activities  in  1947  amounted  to  ^35,000, 000, ; 


5.  Time  Limit’ on  Cotton  Freight' Bills;  Under  normal  conditions  trans 
it  privileges  from  storage,  concentration,  etc,,  are  limited  to 
a  period  of  13  months ,  TTorld-War--- II  prevented  the  movement  of 
cotton  to  foreign  markets,  and  the  carryover  plus  the  surplus 
from  c\irrent  production  created  stocks  of  approximately  25,000,000 
bales#  Many  of. these  bales  vrere  from  previous  crops,  and  combi¬ 
nation  -of  rates  into  and  out  of  storage  points  v>rould  be  applicable 
on  an3^  that  vrere  more  than  12  months  old.  The  Department  request¬ 
ed  the  carriers  to  extend  the  time  limit  each  year,  which  was 
done  voluntarily  until  it  reached  an  over-all  time  limit  of  48 
months  in"  south^ve stern  territory  and  40  months  in  southern  terri¬ 
tory,  The  carryover  had  been  reduced  by  August  1,.  1946,  to 
approximately  7,500,000  bales,  and  the  carriers  had  reduced  the 
time,  limit  to  30  months.  Approximately  18  million  of  the  old 
bales  have  been  moved  on  one-factor  through  commodity  rates, 
which  represents  a  freight  saving  of  more  thhn  $12,000,000. 


Obtaining  Adequate  Market,  Storage,  and  Transportation  Facilities  included 

1,  Studies  and  surveys  to  develop  principle's  and  data  to  reduce 
inefficiencies  and  costs  in  the  physical  handling  of  food  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  These  included: 

(a)  Development  of  models  to  shoTf  what  are  proper  market 
facilities. 

(b)  Extensive  studies  of  types  of  marketing  facilities  needed 
for.  poultry  and  eggs, 

(c)  Studies  of  equipment  and  techniques  used  in  handling 
perishables  within  the  marketing  channels  to  find  out  the 
most  efficient  and  practical  method  or  methods  of  handling 
produce  to  reduce  handling  costs  at  v^holesale  levels,  A 
special. .bulletin  is  to  be  published  on  this^subject^  during 
the  current  year, 

(d)  Studies' are  also-  under  vray  on  equipment  for  processing, 
repacking,  pre-packaging  as  vrell  as  ripening-,  holding,  and 
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refrigerated  rooms,  ventilating  systems,  communications, 
and  electric  povrer.  and  lightingc 

2e  Programs  dealing  mth  shortages  of  transportation  and  storage 
.  facilitieso  In  the  fiscal  year  1947  transportation  difficulties 
continued  to- be  very  serious <,  The  number  of  freight  cars  in  use 
now  is  at  a  new  low  since  the  war*.  Serviceable  freight  cars  of 
■all  types  dvfihdled  from  1,695^545  on  May  1,  1943j  to  1,651,926 
on  October  1,  1947*  The  tiro  most  troublesome  problems  during  the 
past  year  were  those  of . obtaining  (l)  sufficient  refrigerator 
cars  to  move  perishables  and  (2)  boxcars  to  move  the  record  grain 
crop*  The  Department  made  regular  monthly  forecasts  of  the 
quantity  of  perishables  to  be-moved  in.  refrigerator  cars*  These 
forecasts  v/ere  used  by  Government  and  carrier  agencies  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  as  effectively  as.  possible  the  car  supply*  Special 
analyses  of  the  grain  storage  and  transportation  situation  made 
currently  during  the  year  assisted  in  the  direction  of  increased 
supplies  of  empty  cars  from  eastern  roads  to.  western  grain 
loading  lines  as  required.  During  the  harvest  season,  vreekly 
reports  were  obtained  from  all  critical'  areas'  which  were  used 
to  guide  the  distribution  of  cars*  Other  transportation  and  car 
supply  problems  handled  included  a  vrlde  range  of  commodities, 
fertilizer  and  farm  supplies.  Special  action  was  taken  during 
certain  seasons  in  some  areas  to  alleviate  shortages  of  cold 
:  storage  vrarehouse  space* 

Food  Production  and  Marketin.g  Assistance  included: 

lo  Nutrition  Coordination:  Activities  during  the  year  were  directed 
tovjard  the  longer  range  educational  objectives  of  raising  the 
nutritive  level  of  the  people  of  this  country,.  Currently,  more 
and  more  initiative  for  action  programs  is  being  encouraged  by 
:  :■  the  State  and  local  nutrition  committees  and  other  agencies*  To 

meet  the  need  for  providing  further  leadership  in  meeting  over¬ 
all  group  objectives,  additional  work  is  being  undertaken  in 
such  areas  as  encouraging  additional  nutrition  education  programs 
b3''  food  industry  groups,  and  developing  the  program  activities 
'■  of  the  Federal  Nutrition  Planning  Committee* 

2o  Food  Order:  Liquidation  was  the  trend  of  food  order  activity  in 
:  1947^  CH“june  30,  1946,  fifty-four  food  orders  were  still  in 
effect*  By  July  1,  1947,  only  four  remained*  Of  these,  one 
(rice)  was  terminated  July  15;  one  (raw  sugar)  ¥/as  discontinued 
October  8,  1947.j  and  tvro  (food  imports,  and  enforcement  of 
priority  and  allocations  orders  or  regulations)  may  be  continued 
in  effect  until  Iferch  1,  1948,  the  expiration  date  of  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act*  As  of  June  30,  121  cases  of  violations  were 
pending *•■  Three  final  liquidation  audits  on  the  fluid  milk  order 
'  will  be .completed  early  in  the  current  year* 

3,  Production  Goals:  The  establishment  of  production  goals  and  the 
administration  of  a  program  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals 
b^’’  the  Department  may  be  viewed  as  an  allocation  of  productive 
resources  to  the  end  that  the  desired  comm,odities  may  be  produced 
in  quantities  appropriately  related*  The  goals  program,  is 
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designed  to  aid  farmer’s  in  producing  the  right  commodities  in  the 
right  amounts  so  as  to  avoid  shortages  or  surpluses «  In  colla¬ 
boration  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department  assistance  was 
given  in  developing  and  establishing  production  goals  for  all 
major  and  many  of  the  minor  crops  for  the  1947  crop  year* 

4*  Assistance  in  Securing  Materials,  Supplies  and  Equipment;  The 
Department  continued  in  1947  to  furnish  assistance  to  producers 
and  industry  in  securing  needed  materials,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  Some  of  the  major  accomplishmients  in  this  field  were; 

Farm.  Ifechinery—Priority  assistance  v/as  requested  of  the  former 
Civilian  Production  Administration  to  obtain  steel,  pig  iron,  and 
castings  for.  the  m.anufacture  of  tractors  and  ,  certain  haying  and 
harvesting  equipment,  Fertilizer--With  the  elimination  of  most 
controls,  attention  was  directed  to  providing  guidance  in  making 
equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies  of  fertilizers o 
Bee-Keepers '  Supplies — ^Following  a  survey  and  presentation  of 
.  minimum  lumber  requirements  of  manufacturers  of  bee  supplies, 
approximately  7-1/2  million  board  feet  of  lumber  vfas  exem.pted 
from  restriction  orders  for  a  period  of  nine  months  beginning 
October  1,  1946,  Non-Housing  Construction — Recommendations  for 
approval  were  made  to  the  Civilian  Production  Administration 
and  its  successor  agency  with  respect  to  332  non-housing  con¬ 
struction  projects  having  a  value  of  27  million  dollars*  Appli¬ 
cations  for  construction  of  food  locker  plants,  packing  plants, 
fruit  and  vegetable  storage  facilities,  grain  storage,  and  dairy 
processing  plants  predominatedc  In  addition,  195  firms  in 
agricultural  enterprises,  requested  assistance  in  obtaining  equip¬ 
ment  and  component  ,  parts  *  Feed  Molasses — An  acute  shortage  of 
supplies  of  all  t;^'pes  of  feed  in  certain  areas  required  larger 
supplies  of  molasses  for  livestock  feeding*  Negotiations  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  65  percent  quota  of  feed  molasses  and  the 
distribution  of  limited  supplies  over  and  above  regular  quotas 
to  relieve  areas  of  more  acute  shortage*  Veterans  ^  Housing — 

The  program  of  reviewing  and  acting  on  veterans'  applications  to 
construct  farm  dwellings  and  service  buildings  was  terminated  on 
December  23,  1946*  During  the  8  months  the  program  was  in 
operation  nearly  88,000 -applications  were  revievred  and  over  I50 
million  dollars  worth  of  construction  was  authorized.  Containers 
.  and  Packaging  Materials — Although  many  controls  over  these 

materials  were  removed,  container  problems  were  still  numerous <> 
Some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Department  included  (a)  restric¬ 
ting  the  export  of  new  and  used  burlap  bags  to  aid  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Cuban  sugAr  and  needed  agricultural  supplies  from 
Northern  Mexic Op  (b )  securing  3  million  used  bags  for  Maine  seed 
potatoes,  (c)  securing  ah  increase  in  the  Cuban  quota  of  raw 
sugar  bags  from  India,  (d)  obtaining  from  the  Government  of  India 
5,900' tons  of  cotton  bale  covering  in  addition  to  the  established 
quota,  ana  (e)  urging  the  issuance  of  a  directive  to  textile 
mills  to  produce  and  deliver,  from  July  1  to  September  30,  15 
m.illion  yards  of  8  to  10  ounce  duck  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
pick  sacks. 
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Fat  Salvaj^e :  The  fat  salvage  program  was  continued  throughout 
the  fiscal  year  1947  due  to  the  need  for  supplementing  available 
supplies  of  inedible  fats  and  oils  for  industrial  uses.  Approx¬ 
imately  112  million  pounds  of  vraste  fats  were  collected  from 
hom.emakers  during  the  years  Fat  salvage  work  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  was  discontinued  June  30,  1947c 

Wage  Stabilization;  Regulations  to  stabilize  farm  wage  rates  were 
in  effect  during  the  year  until  November  9,  1946,  when  Executive 
Order  9801  was  issued  terminating  all  vfage  and  salary  controls 
in  the  United  States  issued  pursuant  to  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
1942,  This  program  was  liquidated  by  Decem.ber  31,  1946. 
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■  (  1  )  Tobacco  Acts 


Appropriation  Act,  I9I4.8  . . . . . . . ^1,552,000 

Budget  Estimate,  19^9  . . . . .  1,552,000 

Change,  19-49  . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATElffiUT 


Project 

1947 

I9IIB 

Estimate 

1949 

Estimate 

Tobacco  Acts  . * . 

$1,299,668 

44,332 

$1,552,000 

$1,552,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  available  for  obligation 
Transferred  from  "Exportation 
and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities" 

(for  Pay  Act  costs )  ......... 

1, 510^,000 

-125,000 

1,552,000 

1,552,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estim.ate 

1,219,000 

1,552,000 

1,552,000 

ite!o:zaTioi:.  of.  estifiates’ 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1949 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . .  .  1 

Payments  received  from  Non-federal  sources  . 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of  reimburse¬ 
ments)  . . . . . 

!  1,552,000 
20,000 

1,552,000 
20 , 000 

1,572,000 

1,572,000 

Obligation  by  Objects 

1,370,079 

140,700 

1,275 

14,700 

13,045 

5,975 

18,726 

7,500 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . . 

02  Travel  . 

03  Transportation  of  things  . . 

04  Communication  services  . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . . . 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

08  Supplies  and  Materials  . . 

09  Equipment  . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . 

140,700 

1,275 

14,700 

13,045 

5,975 

18,726 

7,500 

! 

1,572,000 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed  . 

Total  available  (exclusive  of  reimburse- 
ments  . . . 

20,000 

20,000 

1,552,000 

1,552,000 

-  29S  ~ 


-SmTUS  OF  PK)GRAM.  ,  .  .  ’  ‘ 

C ur rent-  Ac ti vi  ti e s  ;  The  purpose  of  the  '  Tobacco  Aicts  is  to  assure  tobacco 
growers  a  fair  price  for  their  product  by  providing; 

inspection  services  (grading  tobacco) 

2*  nlarket  news  - 

3#  demonstration  and  training  programs  for  producers 

4*  standardized  grades  for  tobacco 

5»  tobacco  inventory  and  statistics  reports 

■6*  export  permits®  '  ' 

About  700,000  farm  families  producing  approximately  95  percent  of  all 
tobacco  depend  upon  auction  markets  in  nearby  communities  for  the 
marketing  of  their  tobacco#  The  sales  pfoce'ed  at  a  .(ap:i.l  pace  of 
360  to  500  piles  or  lots  per  hour#  An  individual  grower  s  crop  of 
tobacco  is  sold  in  a  few  minutes,-  Independently  operated  ma.rkets 
with  individual  sets  of  buyers  are  not  conducive  to '  uniform  prices 
for  identical  grades*  The  buyers,  skilled  in  their  trade,,  bid  for 
tobacco -at  the  lowest  possible  price,  which  in  many  instances  is 
not  a  fair  value  of  the  product.  Except  for  the  fact  that  .there 
noviT  is  market  information  on  current  tobacco  prices  in  markets  and 
inspection  to  determine  grades,  the  producers  would  have  little 
kno¥j ledge  of  whether  or  not  the  bids  for  their  tobacco  re-presented 
a  fair  price# 

Current  Activities  under  the  Acts  include;  ’ 

1,  Federal  activities  at-  auction  markets;  Federal  inspection  and 
market  news  services'  are  provided  at  the  auction  markers  in  the 
following  manner  (an- auction  market' is  designated  by  the'  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  mandatory  inspection  service  after  approval 
by  two- thirds  of  those  voting  in  a  referendum  of  growers  who 
'Sell  their  tobacco  at  the  market); 

(a)  Shortly  before  the  sales  begin  at  auction  markets  (which  vary 
in  size  up  to  nine  acres  iri"' floor  area)',  current'price  and 
market  nev/s  reports  are  made  available  to  producers  on  ware¬ 
house  floors,  (Also  current-'price  infomation  is  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  facilities  of  the  press  and  radio  and 
established  mailing  lists#) 

■  "  ■  (b)  Immediately  before  the  sales  begin.  Federal  inspeptors^ 

•examine  each  pile ■ or  basket  of  tobacco  and  designate  the 
■grade  of  each  according  to  gro'up,  quality,  cOlOr  and  size# 

A  ticket  indicating  grade  is  placed  on  each  pile  or  basket# 

(c)  As  the  sale  begins^'  a  set  of  buyers  fol*lov/s  the  auctioneer  to 
M  each  pile  or  lot  of  tobacco,'  The  advance  distribution  of 

.  market-  infomation  enables  the  producer  to  compare  bids  vdth 
the  prevailing  market  price  and  v/ithdraw  his  tobacco  for  re¬ 
sale  the  following  day  if  the  bids  are  unreasonably  lov;#  A 
check  of  rejections  and  resales  conducted  in  the  past  showed 
increased  returns  to  famers  varying  from  21  to  3~6  percent 
over  the  original  bid# 


2*  Demonstration  and  -t.jraining  program-^  An  educational  program, 

designed  to  assist  the  producer  on  the  farm  in  preparing  his  crop 
foi*  market,,  includes  demonstrations  at  farms  and  schools,  exhibits 
at  county  fairs  and  farm  conventions,  and  bulletins  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  for  marketo  Through  this  program  the  producer  is« 

(a)  informed  of  the  grade  standards  applicable  to  his  cfb-pc 

(b)  taught  how  to  obtain  the  best  grades  by  sorting  the  ‘tobacco 

leaves  into  groups  v/ith  like  characteristics.  (The  'care  with 
v/hich  tobacco  is  prepared  for  market  is  reflected  in"  higher 
prices  to  the  farmer,)  ■"  * 

(c)  instructed  in  applying  market  news  reports  to  the  pribe  bid 
for  his  tobacpo. 

School  demonstrations,  given  in  cooperation  with  teachers  of 
vocational  education  in  rural  high  schools,  includei 

(a)  instruction  in  and  study  of  typical  grade  samples,  ’  '• 

(b)  supplying  suitable  literature  for  reference  purposes, 

(c)  special  demonstrations  for  returned  veterans  who  are  engaged 
in  producing  tobacco. 

Even  though  the  producers  are  now  receiving  technical  training 
under  Federal  supervision  in  the  preparation  of  their  tobacco  for 
market,  there  is  .yet  much  educational  work  to  be  done  before  the 
tobacco  sorted  on' the  farm  ^vill  command- t-he  highes-t.  grades  at  the 
market,  .Many  technical  considerations  are  required  in  the  grading 
.of  the  14. types  of  tobacco  v/hich  are  sold  at  public  auction  markets 
.  The-se  14  types,. are  further  classified  by  80  grades','  Quality  is 
dependent  upon  several  physical  characteristics  of  tobacco.  The 
producers  generally  do  not  understand  the  details  attached  to  the 
.■■proper  sorting  of  tobacco  leaves  by  like  characteristics  such  as 
group^  q.uality,  color  and  size.  YiTithout  Federal  demonstrations 
and.educational  programs,  the  producers  are  generally  not  aware 
of  the  ..improved  methods., in  the  stripping  and  sorting  operations 
of;  tobacco  when  taken  from  curing  racks,  nor  are  all  the  producers 
skilled  in  sorting  leaves  and  bundles  and  arranging  them  in  baskets 
to  utilize  the  attraction'  of  better  display  at  auction  mnrkets. 
Speculators  at  auction  markets, buy  tobacco  which  has  been  improper¬ 
ly  graded  for  m^^rket,  at  prices  belov/  the  m'aiket  value.  After 
skillfully  reo.rranging  and  resorting  the'  tobacco  leaves  and  bundles 
.  the-  spec.'ulatp.rs  resell,  their,  lots,  and  reap  profits  up  to  100  per¬ 
cent  and  more  of  the  purchase  price.  In  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
...about  a,  percent,,  or  172,026,586  pounds,  of  all_  tobacc.o  sold  at 
-auction  represented  purchases  by  speculative  interests  for  resales 
at  higher  prices,.  v-rhicVi  amounted  to  millions'  of  dollars  in  losses 
.to,  producers,  ... 


-  T. 


So  Establishment  of  standards  in  grading  of  tobacco  benefit  both 

producers  and  tobacco  trade; 


(a)  buyers  representing  tobacco  companies  establish  comparisons  of 
the  quality  in  Federal  grades  to  the  quality  they  want  to  buy 
and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices* 


(b)  producers  have  the  incentive  tb  increase  the  quality  o:f  their 
tobacco  when  they  see  that  ' better  grades  command,  hi ghe;r  prices# 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Volume  of  Activity:  •  • 

i  ,  n  i  : 

1*  Inspection  service:  Mandatory  inspection  service  has  inclreased 

from  20  markets.,  in  1937  to  147  markets  in.,  the-. fiscal. .year  1947, 

The  volume  and  scope  of  the  inspection  work  is  ref looted -by: 

(a)  inspection  of  99  percent  of  all  tobactco.  sold  at  auctjiohs  in 

1947  as  compared  with  15  perpeht  in  1937,  ,  . 

(b)  a  1,200-percent  increase  from "1937  to  1947  in  the  number  of 

pounds  if  tobacco  insp  ected  '  (from  168,762,000  pound's 'tb  ; 
2,273,189,000  pounds),  •'  *  .  ,  ■  ; 

;  i-M 

(c)  increasing  number  of  markets' and  se ts to f  buyers,’  as  'in'diqated 

in  the  following  table:  ...  ^ 


Fiscal  Year 
1946 
(1945 

crop  year) 


No*  of  markets  inspected  117 

No#  of  sets  of  buyers  2/  160 

Tobacco  inspecte(d  at 
auction  markets 
(1,000,000  lbs,)  ,  1,685 

Percent  of  totals 
auction  sales  P  83,5 


Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Ye'am^^  T^cal  Year 

1947  “  . . 1948-  -  ■  ■  ,1949' 

(1946  (1947  ;/  ,j^48; 

crop  year)  crop..year)]y  .  6tp^''yfear)3y 


147  ..  .. 

154  ; ;;  .. 

157 

206 

223  i 

231 

■  it  ; 

,273 

2,190; 

9^,^  ■■ 

'  "  '■  IOQ''  " 

■  ; '100 

l/  Estimated,^  J  t,  ... ' 
2/  A  set  of  tobacco  graders  is  required  for  each  set  of  buyers* 
^  Not  available,  j 
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2,  Market  news  service  on  tobacco;  The  following  table  indicates  that 
the  total  distribution  of  market  news  in  1947  increased  75  percent 
over  1946  and  in  1946  the  increase  was  14  percent  over  1945*  The 
distribution  of  1,089,317  copies  of  reports  to  producers  at 
markets  was  made  'on  815  auction  floors  which  were  located  at  147 
marketing  centers  and  included  14  tobacco  types  in  12  states*  With 
the  increase  in  the ‘number  of  auction  markets  in  1948  and  1949, 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  total  distribution  of- ma^-keting 


data  is  anticipated. 

'  *  '  '  ■'  ’ 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal'  Year:- Fiscal  Year 

1945  ’ 

-■  1946 

1947 

Reports  prepared: 

F  ‘  584 

Other  (daily,  v/eekly,  seasonal. 

DCU 

spe  cial  ),,,»•.«•• . . 

522 

592 

:  769 

Total, . . 

1,027 

-1,117. 

:  ;;,j>  1,353 

Distribution  of  copies 

On  tobacco  markets,,  ' 

Other  (press  and  radio,  mailing 

••  '-546,529. 

607,916 

*  1,089,317 

lists,  demonstration  and 
education),  • 

117,846 

152,179 

;  242,638 

Total,..'....;.....*  ' 

664,375" 

“  760,095., 

‘,1,331,955 

I 


Type  of  sFiscal  Year  1944  »  Fiscal  Year  19^5  Fiscal  Year  1946  :  Fiscal  Year  1947 

Activity  : Number; Attendance  ;  Number ;Attenda4ce  ;  Number :At‘tiendanc^;  Number sAttendance--- 
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4*  Inventory  and  statistics  reports:  A  tobacco  stock  report  is 
published  quarterly  to  provide  an  inventory  of  the  classes  and 
types  of  tobacco  held  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Ricoo  An  annual  report  provides  a 
compilation  of  tobacco  statistics  for  the  crop  year* 

5«  Export  permits:  Forty- two  certificates  were  issued,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  for  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seeds  for 
experimental  purposes  only* 

Revenues,  Fiscal  Year  1947:  Fees  of  $7,053  were  collected  for  inspection 
services  made  available  upon  request  at  markets  not  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  mandatory  inspection*  (The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act, 
approved  August  23,  1935,  specifically  provides  that  no  fees  shall  be 
charged  for  inspection  of  tobacco  at  designated  auction  markets*) 
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( m  )  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing^  Standards, 
and  Futures  A'cts~’^' 

Appropriation  Act,  19i4-8"  V".'. .  •.'vvrc'i'v . $1,399^000 

Budget  estimate,  19^9  ..... i . . .  1,399,000 

Change,  1914-9  . .  •  •  •  . . '•  •  eV. . . .  . - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT" 


Project 

;i9l7 

. 19148' 

(estimated) 

1949  • 

(estimated) 

1-.  Grade  and  staple  estimates 
"  of  the~‘carry-bver  and.  the 

crop  . . .  ; 

'P.'' Classification  and  informa-  ' 
tion  for  groups  organized  for 
quality  improvement  ........ 

3.  Administration  of  the  Cotton 
Standards,  and  Cotton  Futures 

Acts  . . . . 

TTnnhl  i  P'atfid.  ha  1  .......... 

;  4  .?I(6,332 

,414,791 

'  607,242 
■  .  28,835' 

263,854 

479,956 

655,190 

^  .263,854 

479,956 

655,190 

1,397,200 

1,399,000 

1,399,000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and 
expenses,.  Office  of  Informa- 
i.i  nn  "  . . . 

.  11,800 

■  -125,000 

Transferred  from  "Exportation 
and  Domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural'  commodities. 
Department  of  Agricul.ture" 

'  (for  Pay  Act  costs)  ........ 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

1,2714,000 

1,399,000 

1,399,000 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

APPROPRI AT I ON i  Cotton  Statistics »  Classing,  Standards  and  Futures  Acts 
■ '  ■  ■  ■  Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase( +) 

or 

Decrease( -) 

Appropriation  or  Estimate  . . 

Reimbursements  for  Services 

1,599,000 

4,800 

1,399,000 

4,800 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 

1,403.800 

1,403,800  , 

-  - 

Obligati  01 

1  by  Objects 

1,110,1+71 

58,375 

45,100 

17,900 

73,600 

12,800 

73,944 

11,610 

•  -25,000 
'?-11,875 

413,125 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . 

02  Travel  . . 

03  Transportation  of  Things  »..n 
0I4.  Communication  services  .....c 
05  Rents  and  utility  services 

07  Other  contractual  services  •• 
08  Supplies  and  Materials  ...... 

1,135,471 

46,500 

45,100 

17,900 

73,600 

12,800 

60,819 

11,610 

09  Equipment  . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . 

1,403.800 

1,403,800 

Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 

formed  . . . 

u  800 

4,800 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 

reimbursements)  . . .  ; 

:  1-,  599. 000 

I  ,,.399.0  000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  The  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standards,  and 
Futures  Acts  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  cotton  farmers,  ginnprs,  merchants,  mills,  and  ultimate 
consumers  of  cotton  through: 

1,  quality  standardization  4,  quality  and  price  reports 

2,  classification  and  grading  5,  related  activities. 

3,  market  news 

Activities  under  the  Cotton  Acts  include; 

1  •  Preparation  of  qualihy'-  reports  annually  on.  carry-over,  and 

periodically  on  current  crop’  supply  to  provide ; 

(a)  information  to  farmers  concerning . those  qualities  which 
may  be  gro^ra  and  marketed  to  best  advantage, 

(b)  a  basis  for  adjus'ting  production  to  needs,  especially  those 
type's  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  manufacturers  and 
consumers, 

2,  Furnishing  cl as'sifi cation  services  and  market  news  to  farmers 

Smi th-Doxey  Amendment) ,  enabling  them__  to  bargain  advantageously 

and  obtain  full  premium.s  for  improved  quality,  which  include; 

(a)  classification  of  cotton  produced  by  members  of  groups 
organized  to  promote  imp'rovemend:  in  the  quality  of  cotton, 

(b)  current  market  nev/s  on  supplies,  demand  and  prices* 

3, .  Administration  of  the  Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  Futures  A^ts, 
which  includes: 

(a)  preparation  and  distribution  of  official  standards  used  for 
measuring  quality  wherever  American  cotton  and  linters  are 
sold, 

(b)  licensing  and  supervision  of  licensed  classers  of  spot  cotton 
and  linters, 

(c)  providing  classing  service  to  cotton  farmers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  who  submit  samples  for  classification* 

(d)  classing  of  all  cotton  intended  for  delivery  in  settlement 
of  futures  contracts,  to  provide  assurance  to  purchasers 
of  futures  contracts  that  cottan  delivered  v/ill  be  of 
tenderable  qualities  and  that  no  deliveries  v/ill  be  made 
at  over-val nation 6 

(e)  supervising  of  commercial  differences  used  in  settlement  of 
futures  contracts  by  v/orking  closely  v/ith  the  10  spot  cotton 
exchange  quotations  committees  v/ho  are  responsible  for 
accurate  quotations  for  more  than  200  different  qualities, 
scrutinizing  quotations  and  making  necessary  corrections* 
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Exaraples  of  Progress  and  Volume  of  Program  Activity: 


1,  Volume  of  classing;  Government  employees  classed  4,226^705 
bales  of  cotton,  qr  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  1946-1947 
cropc  Details  on  cotton  classification  activity  are  set  forth 
in  Table  !»  ..  , 

2  o  Grovjth  in  use  of  classification  and  market  news :  The  demand  by 
farmers  .for  the  classification  and  market  news  service  under 
the  Smith-Doxey  Amendment  is  attested  by  its  gro¥/th  since  the 
work  v/as  inaugurated  in  1939,  as  reflected  belo'uv: 


Fiscal 

Year 

Season 
Beginning 
Augus  t  1 

Membe  rs 

Sample  s 
Classed 

Percentage 
of  Crop 
Classified 

1939 

,  1938 

18,589 

83,592 

,8 

1940 

1939 

64,399 

265,090 

2.3 

1941 

1940 

128^216 

1,530,764 

12.4 

1942 

1941 

278,782 

2,520,083 

24,0 

1943 

1942 

281,100 

3,567,095 

28. 7_ 

1944 

1943 

281,493 

3,350,622- 

30ol’ 

1945 

,  1944 

318, 700' 

4,037,000 

34ol 

r946 

1945 

342,900 

2,905,437 

32  o8 

1947 

1946 

343,704 

2,580,273  . 

30.2 

1948 

1947  (Esto) 

350,000 

3,500,000 

30.5 

1949. 

1948  (Est,); 

;  360,000 

4,000,000 
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$9  Report  on  Revenues;  Revenues  earned  in  classing  cotton  and 
cotton  linters  during  the  fiscal  year  1947,  whi ch  indi cate 
that  the  work  under  this  appropriation  Vi/as  approximately 
57  percent  self-supporting,  are  set  forth  in  the  follorang 
table : 

•  Revenues,  Fiscal  Year  1947 

Collections 

Cotton  Standards  Act; 

Classing  of  cotton  . . . . .  $311,053,^)3 

Classing  of  cotton  linters  . . .  537,41 

Cotton  classing  license  fees,, . . .  ,  .1, 530,00 

Cotton  linters,  classing  license  fees,..,,.,  •  380,00 

Sale  of  copies  of  cotton  standards, ,  28,854.50 

Sale  of  copies  of  cotton  linters  standards,  .  610,00 

Cotton  Futures  kcti 

Classing  of  cotton,,., .  25,174 , 60 

Total  collections  deposited  to  Miscellaneous 

Receipts  of  the  Treasury,,,,..,...-......,..,  $368,139,54 

Value 

Value  of  Samples  Accumulated  for  Sale  as 
Government  Property  (estimated  on  basis  of 

current  price,  less  baling  and  handling 

costs).  Proceeds  vdll  be  deposited  to 
Miscellaneous-  Receipts  Account  of  the 
Treasury, 

Cotton  Samples, . • . $377,145,64 

Linters  samples,,.. . 305,57 

Net  estimated  value  of  samples,,,'... .  377,449,21 

Total  revenue  earned, . . $J45 ,588,75 
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(  n )  Marketing  Regulatory  Acts 


Appropriation-  Act,  19i4.8  . . . .  ^  -  - 

Proposed  transfer  in  1949  estimates 'from: 

„• -"^Salaries  and  expenses,’-.. marketing' services”  - 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency, 

and  Standard  Container  Acts  ..o .  '  .f294,Q00 

United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  .'i  i ^  '+1,128,000 

United  States  Warehouse  Act  . . . . . +585,000 

Federal  Seed  Act  . . .4' .  .5,3  ;-fl52,250 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act .  . , . , '  '  ''+548  s  000 

Naval  Stores  Act  .5  +4l»000 

Insecticide  Act  .... . » . .  ... ... 3 •••••..  .5  . .  . . .  +368,500 

(to  consolidate  certain  marketing '  service  'subappro’pri‘at.io'ris ) 

Total  aval la'ble,,. '1948  ...'....'.........'.'.',,...,.,,,.*.,,0....  3-,096>750 

Budget  estimate,'  1949  . .  .5'. . . .  .'.'.i' . .'.  . ......  '3,178,350 

Increase,  1949  •  •'♦ » •  ••  •  •  *  . . . . . . . !  ^^1 , 600 

Note,. — It  is-  '-proposed  to  consolidate  u'hd'er'  thi's  new  item  seven  of  the 

■  ■  ■ . ^  pre'seht  Marketing 'Services  ■  su'ba'pprppriations  in  order  to  place 

in  a  single  appropriation  item  funds  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  all  Marketing  Services  laws  classified  as  regu¬ 
latory. 

'  SUMiUlY  OF  INCREASES  iiNU  DECREASES 


To  carry  out"  the  provisions  of  the' Federal  Insecticide, 

Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide'-" Act  of  dune'  25 ,  ' 1947  (Public 

Law  104)'  . . .  +125,000 

To  eliminate  a  non-recurring  item  provided  in-  1948  for 

replacement  of  worn-out  equipment  under  the  United  States  ■ 

Grain  Standards  Act  . . . . . . .  741j600 

To  eliminate  a  noh-recurringiitem  p'rovided  in  1^48  for  ’.  .  . 

.  repl'Eicement- oR  automobiles- under  the  Naval  Stores.  Act  ..  ’-1,800 


PROJECT 

STATEMENl 

-  '■■W 

Project  ' 

-1948  r 

•;.;1949-  : 

-.Increase  or 

;  19^7  -- 

(estimated) 

’  (  es  timfited) 

'  ‘decrease 

1.  Perishable  Agricul¬ 
tural  Ccmmod.i  ties , 
Produde,  Agency,  .a'hd  , 

: 

• 

Standard -rContainer  '■ 

■j  ■  ^4,000^^' 

*  " 

Acts  oVi .  .  . 

294,000 

4 

2.  Packers  and ''.Stock¬ 

!  -  ■'  ■ 

•  '  ,  ' 

yards;  -Act  . , . 

*  503y89& 

'■•■528,000  '  ^ 

4  -  526,000  '^ 

!  -  - 

3.  Insecticide  Act  .... 

4  '2'89,63B- 

368,500 

:  "■  49?,500 

; +125, 000(1) 

4.  Federal  'Se.ed  Act  ... 

V  :  152,250■ 

152,250 

;  152,250 

:  -  - 

5.  United  States  Grain- 

:- 

• 

Standards  Act  ......£ 

; 1,047, 164 

1,128,000  - 

;'1,086,400 

:  -41,600(2) 

6.  Naval  Stores  Act  ... 

:  37,023 

41,000  : 

:  '  ''39,200 

:  -1,800(3) 

7.  United  States  Ware¬ 

; 

: 

house  Act 

585/000''' 

585,000' 

Total  available  . . 

:2, 906, 537^3,096, 750 

':"3,178,35o  ‘ 

:  +'8l,6o6 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

Transfer  in  19^9'  estimates  .from; 
’'Salarie-a-  and.  expenses,  market- 
ing  services.” 

Perishable  Agr icuLturad  .Com¬ 
modities,,.  Praduce,  Agency,,  and 
'Standard  Container  Acts . 

-249,102 

-1,047,1 64 
-625,464 
-152,250 
-505,396 

37.023 

289,638; 

-294,000 

-1,128,000 

-585,000 

-152,250 

-528,000 

-4i,ooo 

‘United  -States  .Urain  .Standards 
Act . . . . 

United  .States  Warehouse  Act.... 
Federal  Seed  Act . 

'  Packers  apc^  Stockyards  Act . 

Naval  Stores  Act . ^ 

Insecticide  Act . 

;  -368,500 

Total  Appropriation  or  estimate... 

1  - 

3.178,350 

niCIlSASES  OR  DECREASES 

(l)An  increase  of  $125,000  in  19^9  to  effectively  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  of  19^7. 

Objective ;  To  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
rodenticides ,  herbicides  and  devices. to  control  pests  through  the 
development  of  new  testing  methods  and  more  effective  enforcement 
operations. 

The  Problem!  The  Act  requires  (l)  registration  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  all  economic  poisons,  (2)  labelling  of  herbicides, 
rodenticides  and  devices  for  the  control  of  pests  so  as  to  give 
adequate  instruction  for  their  safest  and  most  effective  use,  (3) 
POISON  labelling  of  economic  poisons  highly  toxic  to  humans  and 
appropriate  warnings  concerning  the  hazards  of  such  materials,  (4) 
coloring  or  discoloring  of  certain  specified  powdered  poisons  as 
an  additional  safeguard  against  their  being  mistaken  for  food 
products^  These  requirements  were  not  contained  in  the  Insecticide 
Act  of  1910. 

Immense  damage  to  food  supply  -  Approximately  200,000,000  bushels  of 
stored  grain  are  destroyed  annually  by  rats  alone.  Other  rodents 
destroy  additional  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs. 
Weeds  reduce  the  food  production  of  American  agriculture  immeasur¬ 
ably,  The  present  condition  of  world  .food  shortages  emphasizes 
the  great  need  for  more  adequate  pest  control,  Rodenticides,, 
herbicides  and  various  mechanical  devices  offer  the  means  for 
such  control.  Yet  use  of  such  means  is  not  without  danger. 

Economic  pcdsons  used  v/ithout  adequate  knowledge  of  their  contents 
and'effects  can  result  in  personal  injury  and  serious  damage  .to 
crops  and  livestock.  Other  products  may  be  ineffective,  yet., 
their  application  may  give  the  users  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  so  lead,  to., even  further  damage,  .  The  problem  of  controlling 
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these  pests,  thus  not  only 'enhancing  the  financial  position  of  the 
American  farmer  hut  prevent  ing  waste  of  food,  is '  too  i^^pdrtant  to 
allow  haphazard  marketing  of  these  products, 

<^an  of  Work;  The  following  table  reflects  the  plan  of  work  in  terras 
of  units  of  work  and  man-years  required,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
cnnytng  out  the  various  phases  of  the  enforcement  of  this  Act, 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodent icide  Act 

Plan  of  VTork  hy'.Vork  Man-Years  and  Estimated  Cost 


:] 

Function  : 

. .  Jc 

Total  Fiscal  Year  l9'Ug 

lAyerage;  :Bstimated: 

Sstimaied:  units  ^Estimated}'  average-  :Estimated 
Number,,  :per  man-:  Mari-  '  ':cost  per  ;  Cost 
)f  \xnits  : '  year  :  Years  •  imari-year  ':  • 

Registration  of  Econ-  ; 

s 

■  ■ :  •  .■ 

^  • 

omic  Poisons,.,,,.,,: 

.25.000: 

600: 

4l.O  :  : 

$4, 660 

•$191,100 

Reviewing  labels  for,.  : 

■  :  j  ■■ 

insecticide  and  fun-: ' 

■J  -  :  ■ 

gicide  products,,,,,; 

1.500: 

600: 

'  •■2.5': 

5'44o 

i  13,600 

Enforcement  pperations: 

,  1.3001 

43: 

29.6: : ■ 

.1»,855: 

;  143.700 

Developing,  methods, -pf  : 

: 

■' 

■;  -■  : 

test, . . : 

V 

■  ^4.0  V 

5.025 

;  -20,100 

Totals, , . 

‘  n.l  :  ^ 

:  '36s.  500 

Total  Fiscal  Yehr^ 

'1 

Registration  of  Econ-  ; 

: 

: 

: 

; 

omic  Poisons,,.....,: 

12.000: 

620: 

19.31 

4,202 

;  SI, 100 

Reviewing  labels^  for  : 

■  : 

■  ;; 

:  0 

insecticide  a:hd  fun-: 

■  ■  .  ■ 

-’i- 

...  .... 

gicide.  products, . . , , : 

— 1 

.  ; - l 

'  ■  -.  - 

Enforcem.ent  operations: 

3.000: 

-43: 

■'  69.1!  ' 

U.76T 

;  329.400 

Developing  methods  Of  ; 

'■  ; 

• 

test . .  . . . . , ,  ,  : 

1/  ' 

1/, 

'  Ig.a;  ■  • 

k,36o 

f  S3. 000 

Totals,,,  ... .  : 

: 

■  '10b,  6:  '  ■ 

1  493,500 

1 

Change  -  Fiscal  Year  1949- 

Registration  of  Econ-  : 

omic  Poisons,:,;. , 

,  -13,000:. 

: 

7  -21.7;  \ 

5.070 

:-iio;ooo 

Reviewing  labels  ^or.  • 

'  /.  ' 

t 

insecticide  -and  .^un-; 

'  s’ 

' '  ' 

' '  ’ ...  '' '  ;  ^ 

:  ■'  ^ ' 

gicide  products, , , , , ; 

,,-1.500! 

'  'y  V 

",  '  -  2.'5i 

5.440' 

:  '-13,600 

Enforcement  '.operations:. 

■  +1.7001 

4.700 ■ 

':+lS5,700 

Developing  methods,  of 

♦ 

: 

; 

V 

test. . 

U  1 

1/  : 

+i4.2; 

4,430 

;  >62.900 

Totals . 

• 

* 

■f29.5» 

■575^ 

•+1 25.000 

ly  Quantitative  counts  of- this  work  are  not;  available,  f;. 
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Registration  of  Economic  Poi'sons  ‘by  June  25,  1948,  is  mandatory  under 
the  law.  After  that  date  only  new  poisons  and  old  poisons  made 
under  revised  formulas  will  need  to  he  registered.  About  12,000 
registrations  are  expected  in  1949  compared  with  25,0O0  items  in 
194s.  The  label  review  function  performed  in  1948  under  the 
Insecticide  Act  of  19X0  is  consolidated  in  the  registration 
■orocess  in  1949. 

Effective  Enforcement  Operations  ,  based  on  experience,  must  include J 

(1)  collection  of  samples  of  the  products  in  the  regular  , 
-markets. 

(2)  testing  of  the  samples  collected  (chemical  analysis 
and  vrhen  necessary  actual  field  tests), 

(3-)  checking  to  determine  vrhether  instructions  are  adequate 
and  claims  are  true,  and 

(4]n  Informal  correction  of  manor  violations  and  preparation 
of  basic  material  for  formal  action  in  the  case  of  serious" 
violations,'  .  ^  , 

Enforcement  activities  in  1948  are  drastically  curtailed  due  tq  the- 
necessity  of  shifting  personnel  from  this  activity  to  the  work<-of 
registering  economic  -poisons.  During  the  period  1944-47  an  average 
of  approximately  l6,ono  economic  poisons  were  on  the  market,  and  an 
average  of  2,050  samples  were  collected  and  tested  per  year.  There 
are  now  approximately '25*^'^^  economic  pois.ons  Pn.the  raeaket  that 
are *sub ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  -Amminimum  of  3,000 
samples  of  these  poisons  should  be  collected  annually  and  properly 
tested  and  checked  if  the  Department  is  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  Act, 

Developm.ent  of  Eew  Testing  Methods  must  be  emphasized  immediately 
if  the  registration  and  enforcement  provisions  of  the  nevr  law 
are  to  be  carried,  ou-t.  At  present  there  are  no  adequate  j  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  tests  for  herbicides  and  the  currently  used  tests 
for  rodenticides  are  inadequate,  New  methods  of  tests  for 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  which- are  positive  in  furnishing 
the  basis  for  coxirt  action  and  which  are  faster  to  apply, 
are  needed.  Dew  methods  for  testing  disinfectants  must  be 
developed  because  of  the  recent  introduction  of  new  types  of 
disinfectants  which  cannot  be  tested  satisfactorily  -under 
present  methods.  In  developing  these  tests  full  advantage 
will  he  taken  of  data  available  from  experiments  carried  on  by. 
o'th'er  bureaus  of  the  Department,  State.  Agricultura],. .Colleges , 
manufacturers  of  economic  poisons,  and.  others  working  .in.  this  . 
field.  All  work  will  be  aimed  toward  finding  nevr  tes-ting 
method^  that  give  accurate  results  and  are  less  expensive 
than  present  methods, 

(2)  A  decrease  'f’$4l,600  under  the  project  ’’United  States  Grain 

Standards  Act"  to  eliminate  a  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1948 

for  replacement  of  equipment. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $l,g'^n  under  the  project  "Naval  Stores  Act”  to 

eliminate  a  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1948  for  the  replacement 

of  automobiles^ 
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'•  CHAF&ES  in  LAI^SUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  hrackets), 

ferketing  Regulatory  Acts;  For  expenses  ttecessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 

Commodities  Act,  as'  amended  (7  U.S.C.’  499a--^99^)  t 

to  Torevent  the  destruction  or  dumping  of  farm  produce _ 

(7U.  S ,  C.  491-^97) »  the  Act  td  provide  standards  -for  “baskets" 

and  containers  for  fruits  and  yegetahlfes-,  as'arrtended 
(15  1^,  S.t?.  ' 25I-236) , '  the  Act  '  tO’ f  ix  standards  for  hampers, 

round  stave  baskets,  and  splint  baskets -for  fruits  and 
vegetahlgs  (13.  U.'S,C,  237-2571)>  the  Act  to  provide  export" 

standards  for  apples'  and  pears  (7  U.S.C.  581— 589) ignited 

States  grain  Standards  Act  (7  ’Jl-S'j),  the  United.  . 

■States  Warehouse 'Act  (7  n.S,Cj  2^1-273),  the  Federal  Seed  Apt 

(7  U.S.C^,  1551-1  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, '  as 

amended  (7  U.S.C,  181-229),  the  Naval  Stores  Act  (7  U.S.C,9l- 

99).  and  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 

Act' of  June  2^,  19U7  (Public  Law  104),  $3,178.3^ 

[Perishable  Agricultural  dommodities,  Produce  Agency,  and 
Standard  Container  Acts?  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 'approved 
June"  10,  1930,  as  amended  (7  U.S.Co  499ar-499r ) ,'  and  the  Act  ' 
to  prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping  of  farm' produce , 
approved  March  3,  1927  (7  U.S.C,  491-497 ),' the  Standard  '  ' 

baskets  Act,  anproved  August  3I.  19l6,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C, 
251-256),  and  the  Act  to  fix  standards  for  hampers,  round"  ' 
stave  baskets,  and.  sal int- baskets  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
anproved  May  21,  192S  (l5  U.  S,  C.  257-2571).  $294,000.] 

[United  States  Grain  Standards  Act;  To  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  $1,128,000,] 

[United  States  Warehouse  Acts  To  carry  into  effect  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  $525,000.] 

[Federal  Seed  Act;  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  seeds;  to 
require  labeling  and  to  prevent  misrepresentation  of  seeds  in 
inter-state  commerce,  and  to  require  certain  standards  with 
respect  to  certain  imported  seeds,  approved  August  9,  1939, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C^  I561-I610),  $152,500:  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $250  of  this  amount  may  be  used  for  meeting  the  share 
of  the  United  States  in  the  expenses  of  the  International  Seed 
Testing  Congress,] 

[Packers  and  Stockyards  Act:  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Packers  and  StockjT'ards  Act,  approved  August  15,  1921,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  August  l4,  1935  (  7  U.S.C.  181-229), 
l528,nnn. ] 
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[Naval  Stores  Act:  To  carry  into  effect,  the  provisions  of  the 
Naval  Stores  Act  of  March  3,  I923  (7  U„S.C*  91-99),  $4l,000.] 

[Insecticide  Act J  To  carry  into  effect  the .provis ions  of  the 
Act  of  April  26,  19in  (7  U,S.G.  12I-I3U),  for  preventing  the 
manufacture.,  sale,  or  trangportation  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  nar  is  greens,  lead  arsenates,  other  insecticides,  and 
also  fungicides,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  $293.5'10.] 

[inseoticide  Act;  For  an  additional  amount  for  "I%rteting 
services.  Insecticide  Act",  $75,0^^,  merged  with  the 

appropriation  uuder  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Appropriation  Act,  19^S,  such  total  funds  to  he  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  April  26,  I9IO 
(7  U.S.C,  12I-I34),  and  the  Act  of  June  25,  19^7  (Public  Law 
in4) ,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may  be  used  for  construct¬ 
ion  of  buildings,  and  the  limitation  on  personal  services  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  "Marketing  services"  is  hereby 
increased  by  $22,500,] 


These"' changes  in  language,  proposing  a  new  appropriation  item 
"Marketing  Regulatory  Acts",  and  deleting  the  language  of  seVen 
of  the  present  Marketing  Services  subappropriations  which  are 
included  therein,  are  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  change  in 
the  appropriation  structure  to  place  Under  one  appropriat io  n  item 
funds  for  the  ad.ministration  and  enforcement  of  the  marketing 
regulatory  laws,  ’  Each  of  the  present . seven  s ub appro pr ia t ions  are 
set  up  as  .a  separate  project  under  the  new  appropriation  item.  This 
consolidation  will  in  no  way  affect  the  scope  or  method  of  handling 
the  work  under  the  various  regulatory  acts. 
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ITMIZATIOIT  OF  ESTimTES 
Ap-oropriationJ  Marketing;  Regulatory  Acts 


Funds  Availa'ble  for  OTjligation 


Item 


Estimate 


Budget 

Estimates 


Increase  (+) 

or 


Annropriation  or  estimate 


19^5 


1949  .‘decrease  (-) 

3,178. 35^^  j+3. 178,350 


Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Marketing 
Services 

PerishalDle  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities,  Produce  Agency,  and 


Standard  Container  Acts  . :  294,0005 

TIU,  Se  Crain  Standards  Act . 1,128,000: 

U,  S.  Warehouse  Act. . . .....  5  585,000: 

Federal  Seed  Act . 152,950: 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act......;  52830'^0: 

Waval  Stores  Act,,.,, . 4l,000: 

Insecticide  Act. . . . :  36s,  5'^0  ; 


.  >294,000 

;-l,12S,00O 
:  -585,000 
:  -152,950 

j  -528,000 

;  -4i , 000 

;  -368,500 


Reimhursements  for  services  performer! 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursements) . . . . . 


3.097.^50 


700 


><-700 


3,179  >050?  4-81,600 


Obligations  by  Objec 
Standard  Classification 


01  Personal  services........ . 

02  Travel . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  thingis, ; 
04  Communication  services......,..,: 

05  Rents  and  utility  services,...,,: 
07  Other  contrac'ouai  services. 

08  Supplies  and  materials,. . 

09  Equipment ^ : 
10  Lands  and  structures. : 

Crand  total  obligations, , . . , . . , : 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed; 

Total  available  (exclusive  of  s 
reimbursements), . . . . . . . . . : 


2,624. 664: 

2,746,787: 

+122,123 

189.480: 

194,780: 

+  5,300 

10,365^ 

11’ 365: 

+1,000 

27.1455 

27/645: 

+  500 

45,330 > 

49,130: 

+3,800 

39,889c 

4l, 764: 

+1.875 

45 . 21'/' : 

48.569- 

+3^352 

111. 360 ; 

59; 010: 

-52.350 

4, 000  5 

-4,000 

3,097.^5^5 

3,179,050; 

+81,600 

700  s 

3.^97.450:  3.178.-350 


J 
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.  STATUS  OF  PROGRAlvI  , 

Current  Activities  ...  .  ;  '  ' .... 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  administration  of  eleven  marketing 
regulatory  lavrs  designed  to  protect  agricultural  producers  and  others 
from  loss  or  personal  injury  resultihg  from  deceptive,  fraudulent  and 
careless  marketing  practices, 

Current  activities  and  the  oroblems  t'o  be  solved  vary  in  their  details 
for  each  Act,  yet  the  method  of  administration  of  each  follows  the  same 
general  pattern  and  includes  two  or  more  of  the  follovlng: 

1.  Licensing:  or  registration. 

2, -  Supervision  of  operations  of  licensees  to  assure  compliance 

Ylth  the  Acts, 

Collection  and  testing  of  samples. 

4.  Development  of  standards, 

5,  Settlement  of  disputes. 

6,  Handling  of  violations. 

7.  Collection  of  fees  and  charges,  - 

Assessments  of  fees  and  charges  authorized  the  regulatory  laws  are 
reflected  by  the  following  table: 


Regulatory  :  :  How  Amount  of  Fee  is 

Law  '  : Source roi*  Revenue;  :  Determined 

Earnings 
in  1947 

Perishable  Agri-: Annual  license  fee: $10  annual  licensee  fee 
cultural  com-  : required  from  all  : fixed  by  law. 

255,102 

modifies  Act  : commission  mer-  : 

: chants,  dealers  or; 

: brokers  of  perish-: 

■  ;able  agricultural  : 

: commodities  in  : 

•.interstate  or  : 

‘.foreign  commerce,  : 

■' :also  arrearages  in;  '  -  ^ 

;  certain  instances  : 

United  States  : (a) Appeal  inspec-i : (a) Amount  fixed  adminU- 

S-ain  Standards ; tions  if  grade  dstratively:  $2  per  car. 

Act  ;remqiris  unchanged  :$1  per  1,000  bushels  or 

$65,715 

:(b)Salb  as  Govern- : Til  per  sample,  : 


:inent  property  of  :(b)Current  price  of 
; samples  of  grain  -:^ain 
;collected  "  : 

Naval  Stores 
Act 

: (a)  Grading,  class-; (a) Amount  fixed  admin v. 
;i'f3d.ng,  sampling  t r at ively;  varies  ac- 

;and  analyzing  ; cording  to  item,  loca- 

;naval  stores  ;tion  and  quantity, 

:(b)Rental  of  rosin;  (ti)  $4  per  year  plus  se- 
;standards.  ':curitv  deposit  of  $100 

^  $5,389 
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Regulatory 

Law 

;  ;  How  Amount  of  Fee  is 

; Source  of  Revenue  ;  Determined 

Earnings 
in  1947 

United  States 
V'arehouse  Act 

;(a)Fee  for  each  :  (a) Amounts  fixed  admin — 

;warehouseman's  :istratively;^ 

; license,  ;  ,v. 

;(b)Fee  for  each  ;(b)  ^i>3  •: 

; inspector,  weigher,; 

: sampler  and  grader; 

;(c)Ibe  for  initial; (c)  Based  on  capacity 
; inspection  and  in-: 

;spection  ■when  there: 

;is  an  increase  in  : 

; capacity.  ; 

$14,188 

r 

f 

:  ;  Total 

$340,394 

Trends  in  activity  and  v^orkload  are  in  part  reflections  of  changing, 
conditions  and  needs.  Factors  affecting  ?.ctivities  during  fiscal  year 
1947  and  the  current  year  include: 


1,  Ihe  movement  of  larger  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  regular  marketing  channels  wliich  have  brought  more,  and 
frequently  less  responsible,  dealers  into  the  business,  and  in¬ 
creased  complaints  of  fraudulent  and  careless  marketing  practices, 

2*  The  marketing  of  ,an  unprecedented  number  of  new  brands  and  mix¬ 
tures  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.,.- -and  the-, inclusion  of  new 
ingrediepts :  in  old  products,  '4  -  , 

3e  A  tren>endous  expansion  in  the  volume  .qf  imported  vegetable 
seeds 

4*  A  record  grain  crop  and  huge  grain  export  miovement,  resulting 
in  increased  grain  grading  and  demand  for  licensing  of  , grain 
awarehquses. 

Project  I  -  Perishable  i-igri cultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency, 

Export  '  pple  and  Pear,  and  Standard  Container  Acts 

Purpose;  To  protect  producers,  distributors,  consumers  and  others  from 
unfair  practices  in- the  marketing  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  to 
establish  standards  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 

Licensing  Activity  Surpasses  Expectations;  During  the  w.ar  years 
licensing  activity  under  the  ’Perishable  .Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
leveled  off,  as' many  small,  dealers  and  itinerant'  truckers  subject  to 
license  transferred' to.  .other-occupations.  Although  increased  post¬ 
war  activity. was  anticipated  as  restrictions  were  lifted  on  gasoline, 
tires,  and  trucks,  and  men  returned  from  the  armed  forces  and  TOr 
industries,  th;e- steady- increase  in,  the  volume  of  work  during  fiscal 
year  1947  far  exceeded  expectations,  ,  The  vast,  development  in  frozen 
foods  and  the  increased' consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  is  expected  to  continue,  has  further  expanded  licensing  activi¬ 
ties,  The  nTomber  of  new  licenses  issued  increased  from  5,586  in  1946 
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to  6,937  in  1947^  an  increase  of  24*2  percent.  The  follovdng  table 
shoTO  the'  volume  of  licensing  activity  for  fiscal  years  1946  -  1948; 


Fiscal  Yeah 
1946 

Fiscal  Year 
1947 

Fiscal  Year 
1948 (Est.) 

Number  of  licenses  penewed 

16,540 

16,753 

17,400 

N\imber  of  new  licenses 

issued  . . 

5,586 

6,937 

7,600 

Number  of  licenses  . 

-  5.383 

6.290 

Total  license  actions 
taken . . . 

26.55'3^  , 

•  29.073  - 

31.290 

Licenses  in  effect  at  end 

of  year . . 

23,690 

-  25-.0OO  2;y"' 

Complaints  Increase;  The  unprecedented  number  of  new  licenses 'l/raS 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  complaints.  Increased 
difficulty  in  processing  complaint  cases  resulted  from  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  itinerant  dealers  among  the  new  truckers  in  the  business ^ 
Further,  increased  competition  for  sales  adds  incentive  for  many  dealers 
to  engage  in  unfair  practices.  Complaints  received  during  the  1947'' 


followdng  table; 

'■  ■ 

Fiscal  Year  : 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Status  of  Complaints  "Pbuk 

1946 

1947 

1948 (Est.) 

Complaints  on  hand  at  be¬ 

ginning  'of  fiscal  year  ,, 

506  i 

-  ■  -  546  .1’  " 

71ii 

Complaint-s  re  ceive:d 

2.019  : 

2.267 

-  2,500- 

Total,  .complaints  to.'!  be  ' 

handled  . . . . 

2.525 

:  2.813 

"'3,214'.- 

Formal  decisions  rendered  , 

'  -  76  . 

\  104 

■  '  200;'^  •, 

Informal  a;ni cable  settle¬ 

ments  . . 

916  •; 

894  '  ' 

900  '■ 

Complaints  otherwise  closed 

987  .  ; 

1,101- 

l,300;-^_-_ 

Complaints  cases  pending  at 

. -  . 

end  of  fiscal  year 

546  i 

-•  -'714  ^ 

-  814' 

Reparation  -  ^.ctions;  If  the  return  to^  the-.produCers  in  reparations 'were 
used  as  a  measurement  of  the  value  of-  Federal  funds  invested,  it  would 
show  a  425-percent  return  for  each  dollar  spent- in  1947i, 

Reparations  awarded  in  formal  orders  '  -$1-5578^4 

^Payments  made  under  amicable  settlements  . .  904,133 

Total  monetary  settlements  .  1,059,937 

Federal  funds  (obligations)  .  249,102 

Percent  of  return  to  taxpayer  compared  mth 

Federal  funds  obligated  under  this  item  .  425  % 


Revenues  Exceed  Expenses;  During  the  fiscal  year  1947  as  in  all 
previous  years  since  passage  of  the  Perishable  Ag^'i cultural  Commodities 
Act,  more  revenue  from  fees  collected  Y^as  returned  to  the  Treasury  than 
was  obligated  for  the  administration  of  this  item.  The  follomng  table 
compares  obligations  under  the  appropriation  vath  collections  for  the 
period  1944-48:  ■ 


Fiscal  Year  Total  Cbligations 


Collections 


1944 

1945 
.:1946 

1947 

■1948(Est.) 


U85,128 

194,267 

205,899 

249,102 

294,000 


,$212j266 

234,911 
237,516  • 
255,102 
•315 >000 


The  Produce  Agency  Act  cases  are  limited  to:  (1)  those ‘involving* con¬ 
signment  transactions  in  fruits  and  vegetables  which  occurred  more  than 
9  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  complaints,  (2)  complaints  of 'Such  a 
flagrant  nature  as  to .warrant  criminal  action^  and  (3)  Complaints  in¬ 
volving  other  perishable  farm  produce,  including 'dairy  and  poultry 
products,  ivhich  do  not  come  mthin  the  scope  of  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act,  Twenty-one  cases  were  handled  during  the- 
1947  fiscal  year  as  compared  tdth  eight  in'*1946o  ■ 


Exports  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  discontinued  during  the  var.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  publicity  has  been  given  to  requirements  of  the  Act 
through  trade  papers  and  correspondence  with  exporters  and.  carriers. 
Only  two  complaints  of  apparent  violations  ?.are  received  d\iring  1947. 
These  w©re  not  serious  and  were  settled  Tdth  warnings,  against  further 
violations. 


Standard  Container  Acts  activities  increased  during  the  fiscal  year 
1947  as  conditions  in  the  basket  and  hamper  industry  -pr-actically  re¬ 
turned  to  normal.  Due  to  limited  funds,  there  were  no  tests  made  in 
the  field,  yet  the  humber  of  samples  of  berr^^  boxes,  -tills,  climax 
baskets,  hampers,  round  stave  baskets,  and  market  baskets  tested  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  136  percent  the  number  of  tests  made  in  fiscal  year  1946, 
as  reflected  bj?-  the  following  table;  :  . .  .  . . . 


: Items  ;  ■  Number  of  Laboratory 

Tests 

Year  ; Listed: Items  : Samples;  Items  ;  Items 

•  •  'Items 

Specifi¬ 

;  by  ;Tested;of  Each;  Found  sat-Requiring 
;  IlfTe  ;  '  ;  Item  ;isfactory; Correction 

Corrected 

cations 

Approved 

1946  ;  1,065:  146  ;  633  :  101  ;  45 

16 

8 

1947  :  1.065  :  281-  ;  1. 493“;-  204  :  77 

35 

16 
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Project  2  -  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  '  . 

Purposeji  To.  assure  the  furnishing  of  reasonable  stockyard  and  selling- 
services  to  producers  at  fair  rates  and  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade 
practices  at  public  livestock  markets. 

Posting.  Registration,  and  Licensing;  The  number  of  yards,  dealers,  etc, 
subject  to  the  provisio  ns  of  this  Act  as  of  June  30,  1944-48,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  following  table: 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 (Est,) 

Number  of  yards  posted  "ij 

202 

196 

193 

201 

225  ' 

hiarketing  agencies 

registered . . . . 

Dealers  registered 

1,907 

2,553 

'  1,972 
2,506 
1,332 

2,018 
2,690 
1,340  1 

2,042 

2,610 

2,067 

2,810 

Packers  under  supervision 

1,301 

!  1,871 

2,100 

Poultry  dealers  licensed 

1.574 

1,538 

1.  4  97 

ST  Approximately  400  additional  yards  are  eligible  to  be  posted. 


Supervision  and  Enforcement  Activities; 

Supervisory  forces  are  maintained  full  time  at  17  principal  live¬ 
stock  m.arkets  to  observe  day-to-day  operations,  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  of  slriipper  patrons,  prevent  the  use  of  deceptive  or  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  by  the  ti-ade,  and  to  assure  the  furnishing 
of  adequate  services  and  facilities;  185  smaller  yards  y^ere  ,* 
visited  periodically  for  the  same  purpose,  '  . 

248  trade  practice  and  financial  audits  were  made  of  the  books  and 
records  of  those  subject  to  the  -'ct.  These  audits  disclosed 
numerous  trade  practice  violations,  the  misuse  of  shiippers’  proceeds 
funds,  and  the  overcharging  of  feed  and  commission  charges  by  several 
commission  firms.  These  overcharges  totaling  in  excess  of  ^45,000 
■were  required  to  be  refunded  to  producers. 

Stockyard  and  packer  scale  testings  totaled  2,042  in  the  fiscal  year 
1947*  In  314 "instances  scales  in  v^e  were  found  inaccurate  and 
their  use  iprohdbited  until  correction  was  made. 

Petitions  and  requests  for  increases  in  yardage  or  commission  charges 
were  analyzed  and  unreasonable  charges  prohibited.  Such  action 
saved  producers  approximately  338,000  on  an  annual  basis. 

Formal  proceedings,  as  reflected  in  the  follo^dng  table,  were,  taken 
to  correct  serious  violations:  ' 


las  cal  ;  Cases 
Year  :  First 

^ending:  Mew  : Hearings 
of  Year ; Cases; Reopened 

■Total 

;Cases  Lis- 
:  posed  of 

Cases  Pending 
:  End  of  Year 

1944 

49  :  80  : 

10 

139 

;  •82' 

:  57 

1945 

57  :  71  : 

•13 

141 

:  ’  95'  ' 

:  46 

1946 

46  ;  ^4  1/ 

20 

90 

;  67 

23 

1947  :  ■ 

23  ■  162  ; 

38 

123 

;  ••  66 

57 

1948CFst,)t 

57-  ;''-60  ; 

30 

147 

82 

:  85 

\J  In  addition  to  the  24  new  cases,  60  stipulations  ind  57  modification 
cases  were  handledo 

Through  informal  settlements  many  additional  unfair  practices,  were 
eliminated*  . 

Project  3  -  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  ’Act 

Purpose:  To  prevent  the-.adulteratioh,  mislabeling 3  and  ■  inadequate 
labeling  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, -and  rodenticides,  in 
order  to  safeguard  farmers  and  other -users  frofti  injury  to  crops,  live¬ 
stock,  or  themselves,  and  from  loss  through  the  use  of  ineffective  .. 
products.  These  activities  include; 

Chemical  analyses  to  determine  contents  of  economic .poisons  arid 
to  determine  the  desirable  and  undesirable  properties  of  new 
■  products,  ' 

f  ,  ■  ■  ■ 

■Laboratory  and  Field  tests  to  supplement ''chemical  analyses  as 
necessary,  when" properties  cannot  be  definitely  ests^blished  with¬ 
out  actual  application  of  the  poisons  and  observation  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  For  some  products  tests  must  be  repeated  several  times 
using  various  proportions  of  the  product  in  mixtures  and  under 
conditions  that  are  likel^^  to  prevail  when  used  by  producers  and 
others.  For  example,  extensive  field  tests  were  made  in  orchards 
and  on  vegetable  crops  in  Oregon  'and  Few  Jersey  to  determine  the 
V  properties  of  nevr  organic  fungicides  of  the  Carbamate  group, 

-T.la©se  tests  have  been  valuable  in  determining  bhe  compounds  that 
are  safe  and  effective  in  combating  such  fungi  as  apple  cedar 
rust,  potato  and  tomato  blights,  peach  brown  rot,  etc, 

Deyeloning  new  methods  of  analysis  and  testing  as  necessary  since 
the  action  of  some  new  products  is  so  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  old  that  new  methods  must  be  devised  and  old  methods  re¬ 
vised  before  products  containing  the  nerr  products  can  be  priopErly 
evaluated,  here  efficient  methods  were  developed  to  detect 
chlordane  in  insecticidal  sprays  and  to  test  aerosol  bombs  and 
certain  DDT  compounds. 

Label  reviews  and  registration,  which  by  correction  of  labeling 
before  use  guards  against  fault}?-  formulas  and  false  claims  for 
economic  poisons, 

Fnforcement  activities  based  largely  on  the  collection  and  testing 
of  samples  of  economic  poisons  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

During  the  1947  fiscal  year  2,355  samples  were  collected,  of  which 
635,  or  27  oercent,  failed  to  comply  vdth  the  Act,  Of  these 
violations,  229  were  minor  and  corrected  informally  and  406  were 
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serious  enough  to  -rcarrant  legal  action.  The  follomng  table  re¬ 
flects  enforcement  activities  for  the  fiscal  years  1944-1949: 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948^ 

1949* 

Products  on  the  market  15,000 

15,000 

16,500 

18,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Registrations  ....... 

25,000 

12,000 

Labels  reviewed  ..... 

1,200 

6,000 

6,400 

1,500 

Official  Samples 

Collected: 

New  Products  ..... 

441 

509 

544 

977 

500 

1,200 

Old  Products  . 

1,565 

1,428 

1,362 

1,378 

800 

1,800 

Total  ............ 

2,006 

1,937 

1,906 

2,355 

1,300 

3,000 

Violations  (misbrand¬ 

ed  and/or  adulter¬ 

ated  products)  ,,,, 

401 

430 

417 

635 

300 

700 

Action  Taken  on 

Violations: 

Citations  ........ 

336 

363 

284 

357 

180 

r  350 

Seizures  ......... 

14 

16 

13 

49 

19 

35 

Prosecutions 

38 

27 

26 

19 

10 

20 

^  Estimated 

Project  4  -  Federal  Seed  A<jt 

Purpose;  To  protect  farmers  and  other  users  of  seed  by  requiring  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  labeling  of  all  agricult\iral  and  vegetable  seeds 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and  by  preventing  importation  of  inferior 
agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds. 

The  anticipated  post-v.ar  increase  in  voliame  of  work  under  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  has  become  a  reality.  The  activities  of  all  functions' in¬ 
creased  50  percent  in  1947  over  1946  •'.mith  indications  that  this  rising 
trend  vail  continue. 

Importations  Increasing:  The  number  of  lots  of  seeds  imported  increased 
56  percent  during  fiscal  year  1947  over  that  of  fiscal  year  l946. .  One 
lot  out  of  every  13  offered  for  import  during  1947. did  pass  inspec¬ 
tion  initially.  After  cleaning,  however,  nearly^  80_  percent  of  the  re¬ 
jected  lots  were  released,,  j'lthough  the  volme  of  seed  offered  for 
importation  in  1947  vras  approximatelj?-  the  same  as  in  1946,  the  quality 
and  condition  of  seed  was  below  that  for  previous  years.  The  follovdng 
table  reflects  the  volume  of  activity  in  connection  with  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  seed  from  1943  tlirough  1947  vlth 
estimated  importations  for  1948* 
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Irtiportatipns  of  Seed,  Fiscal  Years  1943  -  1948 


Fiscal 

Year 

Kinds :  Pounds 

of  :  ■  ,:-.of 

Seed  :  Seed 

Lots  Offered 

v'/7r  ;■  4 

Imputation 

Released 

after 

Cleanihg,; 

etci 

Rejections 

after 

Cleaning, 

etc. 

Total 

Actions 

1943  '  ; 

52  ; 40,404,935 

2,551  . 

;  93  : 

■48 

.  2,692 

1944 

66  : 66,301,348 

2,949 

.  119 

■  “31 

3,099 

1945 

69  '.75,204,957 

3,258 

352 

'22 

,3,632 

1946  :  : 

83  :70,465,426 

3,448 

264 

24./ 

3,736 

1947  ■  .1  . 

101  : 69,126,084 

.  5,399 

.  310 

82  ; 

■'5,791 

1948 (Est.) 

105  : 72. 000. 000 

6.000 

.  .  4O0 

‘'**100'  ' 

-  rT VT  v-r  > - ?  «  , 

6.500 

Interstate  Violations  BackloRging:  All  States  are  now  cooperating  v-dth 
the  Department  on  inspections  of  seed  in  interstate .commerce.  .  Complaints 
of  interstate  violations  received  during  1947  increased  127  percent,  over 

the  previous  year.  The  Department  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  mth  the 
increased  volume  of  reported  violations^  with  the  result  that  the  back¬ 
log  of  cases  pending  investigation  at  the  end’ of  1947  increased  240  per¬ 
cent  above  the  number  oending  at  the  end  of  1946,  Simiiariy,  the 
number  of  completed  investigations  pending  final  action* increased  86 
percent.  The  status,  volume  and  disposition  of  complaints  reported,  , 
are  shoTO  in  the  following  table: 

Action  on  Complaints  of  Interstate  Violations 


Fiscal  Year 


1944 

1945 

1946 

-1947 

1948 (Est.) 

Complaints : 

Complaints  received  during 

year  . . . 

* 

456 

1037 

1100 

Investigations  completed 

,503 

274 

527 

835 

786 

Pending  investigation  at 

end  of  vear  . . 

155 

84 

286 

600 

Actions  on  Completed 

Investigations: 

Seizures  recommended  ,,,,,, 

19 

4 

9 

4 

5 

Cited  for  hearing  ......... 

:  ;LP9 

59 

79 

94 

90 

'''^hrnings  issued  . . . 

299 

170 

381 

-  539 

500 

Advised  that,  action  is  not 

warranted  . . . . . 

164 

-  58 

96 

160 

150 

Criminal  actions  recommended  56 

59 

44. 

61 

55 

Criminal  actions  terminated 

in  court  . . . 

25 

1_4 

,  9 

16 

■K- 

Seizures  terminated  in 

court  . . 

24 

8 

3 

6 

Court  actions  pending  at 

end  of  year  . . . 

18 

8 

17 

19 

•K- 

Completed  investigations 

pending  action  at  end  of 

year  . . . 

104 

98 

78 

-  .145 . 

200 

*  Not  available 
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Seed  resting;  Increased  import  and  interstate  activities  during  1947 
resulted  in  apnroximately  a  50-percent  increase  over  1946  in  the  volume 
of  seed  testing  T'^orke 


Number  of  Samples  Tested,  I'ls cal.  Years  1943  -  1948 

;  :  ■  ’  :Check;  '  ;  '  :  ' 


..  Fiscal  Year 

Import ;  Interstate ‘.Tests; 

;  Variety  ;■ 

Research 

;I'4iscel‘, ; 

Total 

•  1943 

2,782; 

3,215  ■ 

;  446  ’  ; 

;  ■;'9: 

896 

;  3,048'  : 

9,500 

.  1944 

3,751; 

2,079 

;  246  : 

;  -  464  ; 

— 

:  3,173  : 

10,109 

1945 

4,451: 

3,650 

:  155  : 

:  1,346  ; 

1,646 

;  1,627  .; 

12,875 

1946 

3,614: 

5,057 

;  74  : 

:  2,1^7  ; 

695 

;  1,130  ; 

12,697 

1947 

5,475: 

8,603 

;  115  : 

:  2,121  ; 

1,546 

;  1,0^1  ; 

18,881 

1948 (Est.) 

6.000; 

8.500 

;  150  : 

1  1.500  ; 

1.000 

;  1.000  ; 

18.150  1/ 

\J  In  addition,  it  is  estimatedthat  requests  for  tests  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  seed  samples  (1,000  for  variety  tests,  1,000"  for 
tests  of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce)  vdll  be  received  in  1948 
vrhich  cannot  be  handled. 

Greater  Stability  in  Variety  Nomenclature  Be^un;  One  of  the' greatest 
obstacles  to- improvement  of  the  labeling  of  seed  as  to  variety" is  a 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  characteristics  and  the  recognized' namps  of 
different  varieties  because  there  is  no  established  and  knoam  source 
for  such  information.  In  an  effort  to  improve  this 'Situation,  four 
committees’ have  been  established  to  develop  a  list 'of 'recognized  names 
and  descriptions  of  varieties  for  four  snecific  _sedds J  *  IXperts  on 
specific  crops  from  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  and  the  Department  are  represented 
on  th€  committees. 

Research  Concentrated  on  Dormancy  and  Germination:  Recent  research 
has  been  concentrated  on  current  problems  of  dormancy  and  germination 
of  seeds.  Through  changes  in  methods  and  procedures,  satisfactory 
analyses  were  obtained  in  shorter  periods.  Technical  papers  based 
on  this  research  were  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings;  of 
the  ssociation  of  Offici'^.l  Seed  Analysts  which  recently  adopted  13 
c-hen^es.  in  seed  testing,  based  oh  intermittent  research  copducted  in 
the  last  t-'^^o  years,  "  '  ,  ' .  -At.,  f"' 

Project  5  -  United  States  Grain  Standards  A.ct  .  . 

Purpose;  To  assure  farmers  and  other  handlers  a  fair  evaluation  ot" 
the  quality  of  their  grain  to  the  end  that  they  may  market  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Supervision  Coverage;  -  Sixty-t-i'P  percent  (4,097,6^4,000  bushels)  of' 
the  record  6,563,000,000-bushel  grain  crop  vas  inspected  by  licensed 
inspectors  during  fiscal  year  1947.  This  work'vas  accomplished 
through  2,117,641  inspections  performed  by  438  licensed  inspectors 
located  at  139  established  inspection  points  and  88  additional 
designated  points.  Federal  grain  inspection  supervisors  also  in¬ 
spected  186,947  of  these  lots, 'dr  8,8  percent.  Approximately  one- 
'fourth  of -the  inspections  ijiade  b^^  j/ederal  supervisors  \"ere  in  con¬ 
nection  ■'"dth  appeals  filed  b3f (interested  parties  who  were  dissatis— 
•fied  •''Ith  the  grade  assi^^ned  by  the  licensed  inspectors. 
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_ _ Summary  of  Grain  Inspections  .  , _ 

;  Total  :^uantity  :  Percent  :  :  Lots  In-  :  %  of  Lots 

I iscal: Product ion: Inspected:  of  Total  :  Number  :spected  by  :  Inspected 
Year  ‘.(Thousand  :  (Thousand :  Pro  duct  ion:  of  Lots  :  Federal  :by  Federal 
_ :  bushels):  bushels) : Inspected  : Inspected; Supervisors; Supervisors 

1944  s  5,406,594:3,236,875:  59.^  :1,996,464:  177,007  :  8,9 

1945  :  5,863,036:3,647,143:  62,2  :1, 945, 638:  173,669  :  8.9 

1946:6,303,540:4,133,866:  65.6  :2, 063, 823:  162,733  :  7.9 

1947  ;  6.563.000:4.097.624;  62.4  :2.117.641;  186.947  :  8,8 


'■^he  distribution  of  insoectirns  by  commodities  for  the  past  two  years  is 


as  follows: 


■  :  Number  of  Inspections  "  :Total  Federal  Inspections 

Kind  of  Grain  ,  :  .  1946  :  1947  ;  1946  ;  1947  ^ 


^lieat  . . :  1,092,592  :  9^8,077  ;  82,589  :  81,138 

Corn . :  371,778  :  6l<^,96l  ;  31,670  :  58,705 

Oats  . :  209,048  :  182,156  ;  18,506  :  17,378 

Rye . 27,358  :  13,01}.  :  3,536  .:  1,309 

Barley . 140,230  :  ^  ^  132,813  :  .12,225  :  11,778 

Grain  Sorghums  o...:  60,846  ;  70^472  :  i  2,964  :  4,300 

Flaxseed  . . :  30,292  :  39,296  ;  :  3,901  ;  2,243 

Soybeans . 122,766  :  132,189  6,677  :  9,535 

Mixed  Grain . . : _ 8.913  :  6.606  ;  665  :  56l 

Total  2.063.823  ;  2.117.641 ;  162.733  ;  186.947 


-K-  Subject  to  adjustment. 


Appeal  Service;  The  number  of  appeals  from  parties  dissatisfied  mth 
grades  issued,  by  the  licensed  grain  inspectors  decreased  12  percent  (see 
follorlng  table)' during  the  fiscal /year. 


Fiscal: 
Year  : 

:  Percent  of.  : , 
Number  of  :  Original  ; 
Gppeals-All: Inspections : 
Grains  :  Appraled  : 

Percent  : 

Appealed  :  Percent  of 
to  Board  :  Appeals  , 

:  Sustained 

Appeal  Fees 
Deposited  in 
Misc.  Rees, 
of  Treasury 

1944  : 

48,417 

:  2,4  : 

1.4  :  56.6 

(^57,437 

1945  : 

59,024 

:  3.0  : 

1.1  61.9 

78,480 

1946  : 

53,128 

;  2.6  : 

0.8  :  55.2 

67,762 

1947  ; 

46.540 

:  2.1  ;  : 

0.9  :  .  57.2 

59,437 

Project 

6  -  Naval 

Stores  Act 

Purpose;  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  misgraded 
turpentine  and  rosin,  arid  the  use  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale 
of  these  naval  stores,  .  ;  .  ,  . 

Inspection  Service:  ■"  revised  form  of  inspection  was  introduced  in 
1347  to  provide  inspection  facilities  for  the  central  distillation 
plants  to  meet  the  shift  durins  recent  .years  in  the  processing  of  naval 
stores  from  small  individual  fire  stills  tq  cent.ral  plants.  The  plan 
provides  for  Government  licensing  of  experienced  employees  in  an  eligible 
plant  ■'"Ith  authority  to  act  as  its  official  inspector  of  naval  stores,. 
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under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Federal  inspector.  This,  plan,.- 
operatin^  on  a  fee  basis,  is  designed  to  make  insoection  services 
available  to*  all  processors. .  Eighteen  plants  (approjtifnately'  6055  of 
current  processing  capacity)  are  noi'V  using  this  form  of  licensed  in¬ 
spection.  The  fees  include  lO.OO  for  an  annual  oermit  and  a  prescribed 
fee  for  inspection  of  naval  stores.  The  money  is  deposited  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,. 

A  somerhat  similar  plan  has  been  placed  in  e.  feet  for  firms  distributing 
turpentine.'  lour  turpentine  packing  firms,  representing  six  plants, 
have  subscribed  to  contracts  math  the  Government  rhereby  qualified 
emplo-ees  are  appointed  to  inspect  and  certify  all  turpentine  shipped 
in  small  containers.  The  money  derived  from  this  service  is  deposited 
into  a.  trust  fund  for  payment  of  administrative  costs  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  ■  ‘  ‘  ' 

The  volume  of  inspection  activity  for  the-  past* -four  years  is  reflected 
in  the  follom^ing  table: 


Inspection  Activities 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Drums  of  rosin  inspected  and 

certified 

^39,456 

164,994 

114,214 

167,825 

Bags  of  rosin  inspected  and 

certified  . . . 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

25,894 

Tank  cars  of  rosin  inspected 

and  certified  . . 

Rosin  inspection  certificates 

■  -  - 

— 

— 

-:'r  33 

issued  . . 

c 

6,6^5 

3,462 

2,865  . 

Drums  of  turpentine  inspected 

—  7  ' 

and  certified 

2,561 

9,300 

2,247 

747 

Tank  cars  of  turpentine  in¬ 

spected  and  certified  ...... 

Gallons  of  turpentine  in  small 

-  - 

-  — 

—  ~ 

65 

containers  inspected  and 
certified  ........1 . . 

52,935  . 

Samples  of  turpentine  and 

rosin  te.sted  and  analyzed 

. 

on  request  in  the  Washington 

92* 

- ;  99 

ii  ■ 

"s'. 

Development  of  Standards;  Forty -four  standardized  deiinitibns  of  naval, , .. 
stores  products  were  prepared  during  fiscal  year  1947  for' publication. in 
the  yearbook  of  the  ^merican  Society  of  Testing  Faterials.'  Tj^e-samples, . 
suitable  for  use  in  gradin,  .the  13  grades  of  rosin,  were  perfected -with  . 
the  aid  of  individuals  and  "the  ' 'merican  Turpentine  Icrmers 'A'ssociation 
for  sale  by  the  issociation  to  interested  oersons  'and  governments 
throu,  hout  the  r'orld,  '  ^  .  v  '  _  . • 

Development  of  i.*estin:~  Techniques;  ;''ccomplishments  in  1947  included 
development  of-  methods  f  or  analysis  of  dipentene  and  pine  oil  and  for 
determination  of  mater  in  liquid  naval  stores  such  as  turpentine. 
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Revenue ;  Cop.ections  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  of  Sri)5.,389  deposited  to 
the  liiscellaneous  Receipts  Account  of  the  ^reasury  included  ^5,105 
collected  in  inspection,  fees  and  284  in  deposits,  from  the  loan  of  75 
sets  of  rosin  standards^  • 

ReLulatory  ctivitjes;  -Samples  of  naval  .s+ores  products  offered  for 
sale  are  collected  and  analyzed  for  adulteration  and  mislabeling.  The  ■ 
number  of  samples  collected  in  1947  increased  oercent  over  1946., 

The  number  of  violations  found,  a'-'ohg  the  samples  analyzed  increased 
100  percent  as  shc*;n  in  the  foil  ending  table:  .  , 


•  :  1945 

1946 

1947 

Samples  collected  and  analyzed  . . . 

213 

261 

Idrms  represented 

39 

52 

66  , 

Samples  invoTvint,  violations  . . . 

30 

60 

Citations  for-court  action . 
Firms  receiving  informal  notification  or 

- 

•  2  , 

warning  . . . . . . . . 

19 

22  ’ 

Project  7  -  United  States  "arehouse  ket  .  ; 

Purpose:  To  ass.ure  farmers  and  other  depositors  :safe  storage  for  their 

products  ,.at  re'as;onabl,e  rates  apd  to  -protect  .the,  .integrity  of.  .-ware- 
house  receipts  as  a  universally  accepted  source  of  credit  at  low 
interest , rates,  :  ....  • .  . 


Licensing  Activities.:  About  four  billion  dollars '  worth  ,of  ..farm  products 
moved  through  .licensed  ii’-ar^ehouses  during  1947. ■  The  cost  of  Federal  mre- 
heuse  supervision  ras  ,13-l-/2  cents  per  thousand,  .dollars,  worth  pf. -..prpducts 
stored,  A  total  of  506  new  licenses  were  issued  in  1947  to  samplers, 
inspectors,  weii^hers  and  graders,  and  '541  were  .c.aAC.e.lled,.  ..leaving  ;3,358 
in  effect  June  30,  1947  ;  •• 


The  follordng  table  shows,-  by  co'-modities,  the.  licensed  T^arehouse 
capacity  at  the  plose  of  .Fiscal  years  1945,  1946,  and  1947^ 


_ Commodity 

Cotton  . . . 

Grain 

Wool, . . 

Tobacco 
Nuts 

Broomcorn 
Beans 

Sirup . . 

Cold  Pack  Fruit  >; 
Canned  Foods 

Seed . 

Cherries  in  Brine 


Licensed  Capacity  as  of  June  30 


Unit  !  1945 


1946  i  1947 


lEales  :  10,590,086 

:Bus,hels:  2 58.,  128, 154 
: Pounds  : 


.  10,573,753:  10,393,813 

271,.202,25.4:  .2,8.0 ,.3 58, 601 


:  Pounds  : 
,:Tons  .  : 

Bales  : 
..iCirt,.  •  i 
, : Gallons: 
Pounds  : 
Cases  i 
, :  Cwb,,  : 
,: Pounds  t 


1-^0,577,054 
100,740,000^ 
6,600 
28,450 
1,551,550 
592,640 
6,313,950 
4,113,900 
207,187 
7. 23 5 .000 


132,031,000: 
74.,  940, 000: 
6,600: 
,  -24,750: 

1,551,550: 
■682,640: 
6,313,950; 
4,064,900: 
201,187: 
■  7.-.  23  5. 000; 


80,828,000 

75,518,500 

6,583 

23,950 

1,487,450 

682,640 

4,189,500 

4,657,900 

201,187 

7.235.000 
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Inspection  Activities;  Luring  the  fiscal  year  an  average  of  three 
inspections  were  made  of  licensed  vrarehouses.  The  minimum  standard  of 
four  inspections  per  year  r.us  not  met  because  of  lack  of  manpower. 

The  folloilng  table  summarizes  this  activitv  for  the  past  three  years. 


1945  ; 

1946  : 

1947 

Number 

of 

licensed  T'.arehouses  ,,: 

1,330 

1,338  i 

1,300 

Number 

of 

inspections  made 

4,590  ; 

4,400  : 

3,900 

Average 

number  per  'V'a.rehouse 

3.45  : 

3.28  : 

3-00 

The  supervision  of  rarehouses  after  they  are  licensed  accounts  for  85 
percent  of  work  under  the  ^ict.  Each  inspection  determines,  as  a 
minimum,  whether : 

1,  The  laarehouse  is  in  proper  physical  condition  for  safe  storage, 

2,  Proper  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  deterioration 
of  products  in  storage, 

3,  Threhouse  receipts  are  issued  by  a  person  havin ,  proper 
authority, 

4,  All  products  represented  by  outstanding  receipts  are  actually 
there, 

5,  Actual  grade  and  weight  of  all  products  correspond  with 
representation  on  receipts, 

6,  Adequate  insurance  and  surety  bond  in  the  proper  amount  are 
on  file, 

7o  Financial  condition  of  •'■’arehouseraan  is  satisfactory, 

8,  The  Act  and  regulations  are  observed, 

9c  That  personnel  such  as  superintendents,  inspectors,  graders 
and  weighers  are  competent  and  trustvurthy, 

10,  That  all  equipment  is  in  :_ood  working  order. 

Supreme  Court  Decisibn  AffectinK  Act:  During  the  year  the  Act  received 
its  first  thorough  test  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiirt,  That 
body,  on  ^  ay  5,  1947,  handed  dovu  a  decision,  by  a  7-to— 2  vote,  holding 
that  the  Secretary  of  A.griculture  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
licensees  with  respect  to  all  subjects  covered  by  the  Act,  including 
control  over  rates  and  charges,  prohibition  of  discrimination  among 
depositors  in  warehouses  vlth  respect  to  both  rates  and  services,  and 
operations  of  the  warehousemen  generally,  tlth  the  extent  of  coverage 
of  warehouse  activities  under  the  "arehouse  Act  definitely  settled  by- 
this  decision,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number' of 
applications  from  warehousemen  for  licenses,  especially  in  the  grain 
field.  This  demand  continues  into  the  w'inter  months  wrhich  is  most  un¬ 
usual,  Every  week  finds  grains  warehousemen  planning  in  groups  to  apply 
for  licenses  under  the  U,  S.  arehouse  Act  this  coming  year.  This 
applies  both  in  country  points  and  at  terminal  and  sub-terminal  markets* 
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(  o)  Freight  Rates  for  Farm  Products 

Thp  19^9  "budget  estiirates  propose^  the  transfer  in  the  estimates  of 
this  item  to  the  subappropriation  "Marketing  Farm  Products,"  There¬ 
fore,  the  work  formerly  re-ported  under  the  heading  "Freight  Rates  for 
Farm  Products"  is  novr  included  under  (  )  Marketing  Farm  Products, 


CHANGE-  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  propose^i elimination  of  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets); 

[Freight  rates  for  farm  oroducts:  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  2''l(a)  to  201  (d),  inclusive, 
of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
193s  (7  U.S.C.  1291),  $135,060.] 

This  change,  deleting  the  language  of  the  present  subappropriation 
"Freight  Rates  for  Farm  Products,"  is  proposed  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  this  activity  to  the  subaopropria- 
tipn  "Marketing  Farm  Products," 


i 
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(p)  SUtFLY  ANY  riSTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  LABOR 
Department  of  Agriculture 


This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  incurred  from  appropriations 
made  on  a  calendar  year  basis  to  prox’-ide  an  ^deouate  supply  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  for  the  production,  harvesting  and  preparation  for  markets  . 
of  agricultural  commodities.  The  schedule  also  co^^ers  estimated  obli- 
sratibns  -to  be  incurred  in  liquidating  the  emergency  farm  labor  program. 

The  emergency  farm  labor  recruitment  and  placement  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  expired  December  ^1,  19'+7* 

All  workers  must  be  returned  to  their  native  lands  by  January  30»  19^S. 

Liquidation  of  the  administrative  phase  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  numerous  obligations,  the  final  reconciliation  and  closing 
of  fiscal  accounts,  completion  of  compliance  records,  the  disposal  of 
v^orkers  ^  claims  for  lost  baggage  or  unpaid  wages,  the  payment  of  medical 
bills  for  sick  and  injured  workers,  -and  other  items  of  .similar  nature, 
will  continue  until  June  10,  19^8.  Funds  for  this  administrative  liqui¬ 
dation  are  limited  to  $258,500  by  the  "Second  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  19^7"  approved  Mav  26,  19^7  (lublic  Law  76), 

Public  Law  298,  SOth  Congress,  approved  July  3I1  19^7 »  provides  that  the 
liquidation  and  disposal  of  all  the  farm  labor  supply  centers,  labor 
homes,  labor  camps,  or  facilities,  and  any  equipment  pertaining  thereto 
or  used  in  the  f^rm  labor  supply  program  must  be  completed  by  June  3O* 
1949,  Unobligated  ba.lances  of  =ppropria.ted  farm  labor  supply  funds  and 
$500,000  of  the  receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  camps  and  facil¬ 
ities  are  made  available  until  expended  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
such  facilities.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  complete  liquidation  of 
camps  and  facilities • concurrently  with  liquidation  of  the  administrative 
phases  of  the  program.  However,  it  is  possible  that  due  to  failure  to 
complete' an  arrangament  with  States  interested  in  taking  over  camps 
it  mav  be  necessary  to  continue  camp  liquidation  into  the  fiscal  year 
19^9.  The  extent  to  .  which  available  funds  ma^'-  be  needed  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  period  is  impossible  to  forecast  at  the  present  time,  and  no 
accounts  therefor  hove  been  shown  in  the. budget  schedules  for  19^9'. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


It  em 

Obligat ions 
1947 

Estimated  5  Estimated 
obligations : obligations 

194s  J  1949 

Quartermaster  Service,  Army  (Trans- 

fer  to  Agriculture),  (Production 

and  Market ihg  Administration); 

Transfer  from  War  Department  for 

inspection  of  hay  and  supervision 

of  Army  hay  inspectors  . . . 

■  $7,0Gg 

$7,139-.  -  - 

Research  and  Iferketing  Act  of  19^6, 

Department' o-f  Agriculture  (Allot- 

ment  to  Production  and  Marketing 

Administration): 

(Title  I ,  sec.  10a) :  Utilization 

—  — 

25,000:  . 

(Title  I,  sec,  10b ):  Research 

other  than  utilization  research 

-  - 

64,550: 

(Title  II ) 5  Marketing  research 

and  service 

1,169,000; 

Total,  Research  and  Market- 

•  ing  Act  of  1946 

- 

1,258,550:-  a/ 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Production  and  liar ket ing  Adminis- 

tration);  Special  researches  in- 

marketing  farm  products 

ig,3S3 

-  17,000;  17,000 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture  (Produc- 

tion  and  Marketing  Administra- 

tion)  Advances  from: 

Department  of  the  Navy? 

Inspection  and  grading  of 

farm  product s 

121,703 

— ;  -  - 

Department  of  the  Army: 

: 

Inspection  of  processed 

181,000;  10,660 

fruits  and  vegetables  . 

186,192 

Inspection  of  miscellaneous 

26,667 

grains  and  cereal  products  , 

25,000;  25,000 

Indexing  and  preparation  of 

aerial  photographs  for 

59.621 

64,097: 

mosaics  and  charting  ponpo'ses 

Preparation  of  photographs 

reproduction  for  central 

106 

film  library . . . 

_  -  - 

Total  Department  of  Army  , , 

272,586;  270,097;  35,660 

^  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  19^9  have  not 
been  determined. 
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STATEMENT  OE  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUIILEMEITTAl  FUNDS,  CONTINUED 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

Obligations 

obliga.tions 

obligations 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Office  of  Irice  Administr*ition: 

- 

&re,din,°:  and  certification  of 
farm  products  ; . 

1,367 

Bureau  of  Census;  Work  in  con- 

nection  with  planning  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  method  of  producing 
sample  agricultural  data  in  con¬ 
nection  with  program  of  recon¬ 
version  statistics  . . 

5.711 

110 

Preparation  of  copies  of  aerial 
photographs  and  other  services 
in  connection  with  the  s==me  sam¬ 
ple  census  of  population  . 

_  _ 

17,696 

Total,  Bureau  of  Census  . 

5,711 

I7.SO6 

_  _ 

Feder'=.l  Works  Agencv;  For  the  pay- 

ment  of  special  per-d,iem  allow¬ 
ance  to  emplovees  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  in  connection  with  re- 
centraliz^tion  of  activities 

transferred  to: 

(l)  Columbus,  Ohio  (pablic  Build¬ 

ings  Administration)  . . 

. 1,170 

■-  - 

_  _ 

(2)  New  York,  N„Y,  (public  Build¬ 

ings  Administration)  . 

810 

— 

-  - 

Total  Federal  Works  Agency, 

1,9S0 

-  k 

— 

Total  Working  Funds  . 

403T?+7 

’  287,903 

35,660 

TRUST  FUNDS: 

Moisture  Content  and  Grade  De- 
terminations  for  Commodity  Credit 

Corp-oration:  Expenses  of  in- 
specting,  sampling,  grading, 
sealing,  testing,  and  other  work 
incident  to  storing  agricultural 
commodities  and  ma.king  loans 
thereon  under  the  commodity 
loan  progra^m  . 

1,911,645 

2,006,561 

2,006,561 

Indemnity  Fund,  County  Associa- 

tions:  Assessments  deriyed  from 
each  county  agricultural  conser- 
yation  association  to  insure  re¬ 
imbursement  to  affected  persons 
or  agencies  for  losses  of  money 
or  property  by  negligence  or  mal¬ 
feasance  by  any  employee  of  the 
association  . 

5 

500 

0 

0 

ua 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SNBLLEMENTAL  FUITDS  ,  CONTINUED 


Item 


TRUST  FUNDS';  Cent . 

Undistributed  Cotton  Trice  Ad¬ 
justment'  Ravments  ;  Deposits 
bv  trustees  until  proper  dis- 
tributio'h  could  be  mdde  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  share  in  a 
farm's  pavment  under  the  1935 
cotton  prices  adjustment  pro- 
CTam  . . 


OblijSations 

19^7 


Estimated 

oblie:etions 

19^8 


Estime  ted 
oblifi-ations 

1949 


1,189 


1,000 


1  >,0C> 


Expenses  and  Refunds Inspection  : 

and  Grading  of  Farm  Rroducts.; 
Inspection  and  grading  of  farm  : 
products  under  cooper? tive  : 

agreements  . . /••• . : 


6,416,349 


■5.231,557 


4,360,000 


Grading  of  Agricultural  Com- 
modities'  for  Commodity  Credit  ; 
Corporation,  Production  and  : 
Marketing  Administration;  Clas-: 

sific^tion  of  cotton  . - . : 

Wool  grading  . ' . : 

Total  . ; 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds ,  : 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Pro-  : 

duct ion  and  MarVeting  Adminis-  : 
tr°  tion)  ;  Contributions'  by  : 
cooperators  for  the  dissemina-  : 
tion  of  m^rhet  news  in  the  New  : 
England  area,  and  for  aerial  ; 
photography  in  certain  states  : 
where  payments  are  made  on  b°sis: 
of  =^c  reage  . : 


164,202; 

53^,904; 

701,106; 


292,091 

668,223 

960,316 


376,000 

600,000 

976,000 


■  8,091 


'  ^8,300 


8,300 


Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Re-; 
production  of  Photographs,  : 

Mosaics , ' end  Maps ;  For  refunds  : 
of  monevs  received  for  printing  : 
reproductions  of  aerial  and  : 

other  photoa:r=;phs ,  mosaics,  and  : 
maps,  in' excess  of  making  such  : 
reproductions  . 1 . i 


1,802 


.2,000 


2,000 
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.STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  pT SR  SUPPLEIIE'TAL  FUNDS,  COITTINUED 


I  fern 


Obligations 

19^7 


Estimated 

obligations 

I9US 


■Estimated 

obligations 

I9I19 


TRUST  FUNDS;  Conf. 

Unclaimed  Moneys  of  Individuals-  - 
whose  Whereabouts  are  Knowri, 
Agriculture,  (Production  and 

Marketing  Administration):  For 

refunds  of  small  excess  pay¬ 
ments  (items  of  less  then  one 

dollar)  . . . 

Total,'  Trust  Funds  . 


Cooperation  With  the  American 
Republics  (Trarlsfer  to  Agricul¬ 

ture)  (production  and  M^'r^^et- •  ' 
in^  Administration); For  de- 

veloping  training  program  of 
Production  and 'Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  Amefican  Republic 
trainees  . . . 


Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 

of 'Agriculture  (Allotmen't  to 

Production  and  Marketing  Adrain- 
ispation) :  FOr  cost  of  penalty 

mail  puT'suent  to  Section  2, 
Public  Lew  36U,  78th  Congress  .. 

Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey; 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
deht  (Allotment  to  Agriculture) 

Production  and 'Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration;  For  purchasing, 
procuring,  and  transporting 
agricultural  commodities  eg  re¬ 
quired  for  the 'American  Mission' 
to 'Greece  bv  Department  . 

Relief  Assistance  to  Countries 
Levostated  by  W^r,  Executive 
Office  Of  the  President  (Allot- 
meht  to  Agri'cultu-re)  Production 

and  Marketing  Administr'^tibn: 

'  For  purchasing',  handling, '  pro¬ 
cessing,  storing,  and  trans¬ 
porting  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  to  peoples  of  coun¬ 
tries  dev==st‘=ted  bv  w^r  . 


721 


9,OUo,908 


7U4 


64U 


8,210,978 


7,333.003 


^  3,^23 


1,164,6^5 


!■  574,6-10 


1,692,700 


1,000,000 


l95,84q ,000 


^  Detailed  schedule  for  this  item  ^=ppe=rs  in  the  St^te  Dep^.rtment 
chapter  of  the  budget. 
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STATEMEITT  OF  ,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SULFLEMENTAL  FUILDS  ,  CONTINUED 


:  :  Estim-^'  ted 

Estimated 

Item  .  - 

:  Obligations ;  obliff'a.tions 

obligati ons 

••  :  1947  ..  :  I9U8- 

1949 

United  Nations  Relief-  and  Reh°,bil^ 
it^tion  Administr^tj.on  (Allot-  : 

ment  to^  Agriculture)  Iroduction- 

and  Mnrlceting'  Administration: 

For  th(5  procurenent  ’  of  a^ri- 
cultural  commodities  and  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  therefor  on 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
,  Reh'^-bilitation  Administration 
programs  in  19^7  "^nd  adminis¬ 
trative  exp)enses  for  liauida- 
tion  activities  in  19^S.  .  .  „  . . 

Defense  Aid  -  Liquidation  Lend 
Lease  Iroj?ram  (Allotment  to  Ajar: 

culture),  (iroduction-  and  Market¬ 

ing  Administration) ; . 

For  administratiAre  expenses  in 
connection  vdth  the  procure¬ 
ment  of, agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  Lend  Lease  program 
and  for  liouidatiop  of  lend- 
lease  activities  .  . . . 

Defense,  Aid,  Special  Fund  (Allot¬ 

ment  to  Agriculture)  (l  roduct-ion 
and  Marketing  Administrationyi 


For  liauidation  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  vrith  commodities  de¬ 
livered .  under  lend-lease  pro- 


Salaries  and  expenses,  "War  Assets 

Administration,  Special  Fund, 

(Allotment,  to  Agriculture) 

(Food  Disposal): 

For  admi  hist  rat  i-'^e  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  surplus 
food  and. farm  products  dis¬ 
posal  program  . . . 

1,690,949 

66i-,807 

92,080 

T0LA.L ,  ■  OBLIGATIONS  ,  UNDER 
SUPLLEMENTAL  FUNDS  . . 

184,507,851 

209,266,244 

9,107,788 

170,001-,,217 


1,520,087 


9.68,98:^ 
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PASSEUGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

It  is  planned^' to' purchase  85  passenger  motor  vehicles  in  the  fiscal  year 
19U9.  Of  the  85  acquisitions,  two  are  additional  vehicles  and  83  are 
for  replacement. 

Addit  ions  ■ 

The  2. additional  vehicles  are  required  under  the  Marketing  Regulatory 
Acts  for  expanded  operations  in  the  enforcement  of  the  recently  enacted 
Federal'' Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  of  June -255  19^7 
(P.L,104-80th  Cong. ).  These  cars  will  he  used  hy  field  investigators 
to  collect  samples  of  products  suspected  of  being  in  violation  of  the 
Act,  and  to  obtain  the  evidence  needed  as  a  basis  for  possible  court 
action  in  case  of  violations^  Such  samples  and  evidence  are  obtained 
by  contacting  the  users,  distributors,  and  related  establishments  which 
prepare,  store  and  sell  the  suspected  product. 

Replacements 

The  83  vehicles  for  replacement  in  19^9  is  of  the  cars  available 
to  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  and  will  replace  59 
vehicles  for  Marketing  Services  activities;  19  vehicles  for  Expenses 
and  Refunds  (trust  fund  activities);  and  5  vehicles  for  Supply 
Operations. 

Experience  has  shown  that  operation  and  maintenance  costs  increase  with 
age,  and  after  60,000  miles  the  vehicles  become  unreliable  and 
uneconomical  to  operatec  For  example,  during  the  fiscal  year  1947 
the  1942  model  group  with  an  accumulated  mileage  of  515000  cost  3»33 
cents  per  mile  to  operate  and  were  driven  an  average  of  12,400  miles 
each,  and  the  1937  model  group  v/ith  an  accumulated  mileage  of  84,000 
cost  4,22  ,cente  per  mile  to  operate  and  v;ere.  driven  an  average  of 
5,300  miles. 

6f  the  83  passenger  motor  vehicles  to  be  replaced  in  1949:  49  will  be  ■ 

8  years  old,  34  will  be  7  years  old.  Each  of  the  vehicles  replaced 
will  have  been  driven  over  60,000  miles 


•PMASSY  miL  ESTIMTB,: 

Section  2,  Public  Lav  36U-,7Sth  Gon,s:ress 
(Allotment  to  Production  'ahd  Marketing  Administration)  - 


;  1947 

194s  :  1949 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (-) 
1949  over  19.48 

Category  1  $235  *276 

Category  2  .  .... .  .p  ;  '  -  ■929 ,3'69 

-'•$323,230:  $347,470 

1,-251>3S0!- 1,345',  230 

k$24,240 

■§■93,85.0 

Total  -  ......... . .  .  .  iP  '1,164,645 

l,5743'6l0r  1,692,700 

klig,090  (1) 

(1) .  The  increasp  o‘f.  $11$, 09.0  is  f 

r  the  purp’ose'  of  providing  the  funds 

with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of 

handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department'  has  advised-  that  pay¬ 
ments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty. mail  in  19^9  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an  increase  of 
$1 .Lo,  per , thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  19^8  mailings„ 


Category  1  consists  of  farmers  bulletins ,  market  reports ,  pamphlets,  leaf¬ 
lets,  informational  crop  and  livest'ock  data,  statistical'  and  ec-bnomic  re¬ 
ports  on  agricultural  ^.reductions  and  distribution,  purchas’e  and  sales 
-reports  ,,  and  other  public.ations  printed  or  processed.  All  such  publica¬ 
tions  are  .maile.d  enlv,  upon  specific  request, 

The  market  news  reports  account  for  approximately  92  percent  of  the 
mailings  in  this  category.  .  These .reports  provide  producers,  shippers, 
handlers*-  processors.,  and  other  interested  parties  with  timely  accurate 
and  unbiased  information  on  marketings,  produce  movements,  stocks  and 
prices  necessary  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products , 

Category  2  consists  of  administrative  and  operational  correspondence, 
inQluding  procedures  and  instructions  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Programs,  the  Peanut  and  Tobacco  Marketing  Q,uota  Irograms,  Commodity 
Loan  and  Purchase  Programs,  Crop  insurance  Program;  explanation  of  Con¬ 
servation  practices,  the  preparation  of  farm  plan  worksheets,  the  com¬ 
putation  of  allovrances  for  practices  carried  out,  production  goals', 
announcements  regarding  price  support,  inventory  disposals,  and  pur¬ 
chase  and  sales;  cotton  classification  records;  and  application  and 
agreement  forms  for  the  Da.tional  School  Lunch  Programs r 

Community,  Countv,  a.nd  State  committeemen  have  direct  contact  with 
farmers  in  carrying  out  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  which 
include  Tobacco  and  Peanut  Marketing  Quota  Programs,  Sugar  programs, 
loan  and  price  support  programs  of  the  Production  a.nd  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  field.  Field  offices  including  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  Community  Committees  (approximately  35*000),  and  over  3j000 
County  Associa.tionS  must  keep  farmers  informed  on  all  pa.hses  and  changes 
of  the  various  programs.  It  is  estimated  th^=>t  approximately  3'a  niil- 
lion  farmers  will  participate  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs 
alone.  The  volume  of  mail  is  necessarily  substantial  in  carrying  out 
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these  activities  and  account  for  approximately  83  percent  of  the  mail¬ 
ings  in  this  category. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Doxev  A^’t ,  all  members  of  cotton  im¬ 
provement  groups  are  entitled  to  free  clepsing  service.  Cotton  samples 
are  drawn  and  sent  to  field  offices  vrhere  they  ere  graded  and  stapled  by 
Federal  Classers.  This  cotton  classification  information  is  mailed  to 
each  producer  on  a  franked  ta,g.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  tags 
will  be  mailed  in  19^9 « 

While  the  above  activities  reflect  the  principal  mailings,  the  Produc¬ 
tion  a„nd  Marketing  Administration  is  responsible  for  numerous  marketing 
regulatory  and  rela,ted  functions  involving  smaller  mailings,  the  cost  of 
which  is  included  in  this  estimate. 


/-■ 


\ 
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COMMODITY  exchange  AUTHORITY 


Apriropriation  Act,  194S  . . .  $530,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . .  o.  o. o.. ,  5  30  >000 

Change  for  1949  . . .  . . . . . .  . -  - 


PROJECT  STATETiEl^ 


Project 

191*7 

194'8 

(estimated) 

■1949 

(estimated) 

1,  Licensing  . 

2,  Supervision  of  trading 

3,  Audits . .  .  4  . . . 

4,  Compliance  investigations 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

$33,298 

279,557 

115,200 

77,313 

5.632 

$36,443 

312,024 

104,299 

77,234 

$36,443 

312,024 

104,299 

77,234 

Total  available  . . 

511,000 

530,000 

530,000 

Transferred  from:  "Exportation  and 
domestic  conswiption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (Eor  Pay  Act  Costs),. 

16.000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

495,000 

530,000 

530,000 

ITMIZATION  OE  ESTIMATES 


Eimds  Available  for  Ohligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 

estimate, 

1949  ■ 

Increase(+y 

©r 

decrease (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ....4.4., 

Total  obligations  . . 

$530,000 

$530,000 

530,000 

530.000 

_  . 

Obligations 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

02  Travel  . . . . . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  . 

04  Communication  services  ......e. 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .... 

07  Other  contractual  services  .... 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ........ 

09  Equipment  . . 

Grand  total  obligations  ..... 

by  Objects 

432,500 
14,000 
1,280 
8,500 
52,950 
10,220 
6, 600 

3.950 

439,300 

15,000 

500 

8,000 

51,200 

11,000 

4,000 

1.000 

+6,800 

+1,000 

-780 

-500 

-1,750 

+780 

-2,600 

-2.95U 

530,000 

530.000 

_  .. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  Supervision  of  futures  trading  is  a  continuing 
process  involving: 

1,  Market  designation  and  "broker  registration: 

a.  designation  of  commodity  exchanges  as  contract  markets 
h.  annual  registration  of  futures  commission  merchants  and 
floor  brokers 

c.  constant  review  of  exchange  rules  and  regulations 

2,  Supervision  of  futures  trading: 

a,  compilation,  audit,  tabulation  and  review  of  trade  reports 
and  current  market  analysis 

b,  establishment  and  enforcement  of  speculative  limits 

c,  review  of  market  news  and  letters 

d,  maintenance  of  quotation  and  ticker  service 

e,  analysis  of  cash  commodity  transactions 

f,  cooperative  activities  v/ith  control  committees  of  contract 
markets 

g,  observation  of  floor  trading 

h,  compilation  and  publication  of  market  information 

3,  Prevention  of  misuse  of  customers*  funds: 

ao  audit  and  examination  of  books  of  futures  commission  merchants 
b,.  analysis  of  brokers'  financial  statements 

4,  Investigation  and  control  of  trade  practices; 

ao  investigations  of  complaints  and  alleged  and  apparent  viola¬ 
tions 

b.  special  trade  practice  audits  and  surveys 
Co.  investigation  of  delivery  practices 

d.  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence  of  violations  in 
hearings 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

a.  Supervision  over: 

Eighteen  commodity  exchanges  operating  as  "contract  markets" 
$33s564,072,000  estimated  value  of  futures  trading 
6,720,000  futures  transactions 

b.  Registration  of: 

623  futures  commission  merchants 
642  floor  brokers 

$15,304  received  for  registrations  and  duplicate  certificates 

c.  Corrective  measures  taken: 

Speculative  limits  on  cotton  reduced 

Grain  exchanges  requested  to  increase  margins  to  33  l/3^ 

Additiona,!  delivery  points  for  grain  recommended  to  exchanges 

d.  Publications: 

Daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  periodic  and  numerous  special 
reports  issued 

Monthly  report  on  cotton  futures  positions  inaugurated 
Report  on  collapse  of  cotton  prices  in  1946  issued 
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Go  Audits; 

457  segregation  audits  involving  11^362  customers*  account 
■■■•  '  -'‘exceeding  $100,000, 000  compl'eted  '  . 

fc  Investigations: 

Cotton  price  •collapse  in  fall  of  1946  '  ' .  .  , 

Hedging' 'by  foreign  cotton  interests 
Fifty-two  investigations  completed 

g,.  Convictions,  '-sanctionss  ■  etc, :  . 

Fines  totaling  $29,000  imposed  for  manipulation  of  butter 
prices  '  '■  . 

■  ■  '  Sanctions  iTOposed’  for  manipulation  of  -rye  market 

Six  disciplinary  proceedings  instituted'  ' 
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Penalty  Mail  Estimate 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  3^4,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Commodity  Exchange  Authority) 


:  1947  : 

194s  ; 

1949 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (-) 
1949  over  1948 

Category  1  . . . . . . . . .  :  $312 : 

$875; 

$940 

+$65 

Category  2  . . .  s  579; 

1,625’: 

1.750 

+125 

Total  . . .  :  891; 

2,500; 

2,690 

+190  (1) 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $190  for  1949  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
sufficient  funds  with  which  to  m e_e t  increased  costs  of  the  Post  Office 
Pepartment  of  handling  penalty  mailp  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty 
mail  in  1949  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an 
increase  of  $1*40  per  thousand  ever  the  194S  rate  applicable  to  194S 
mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  the  mailing  of  statistical  bulletins  and  publica- 
tions  (printed  and  processed)  furnished  in  response  to  specific  requests 
for  information  of  futures  trading  on  commodity  market So 

Category  2  consists  of  general  administrative  correspondence  between  the 
field  stations  and  Washington  office,  mailing  of  forms  and  regulations  to 
futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers  for  registration  purposes, 
and  other  operational  and  administrative  correspondence o 
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FAmffilS '  HOME  ADMm  STIIATION 
Summary  of  Appropriation's,"  1948  and  Estimates,  '1949' 


■  ,  Item 

Appropriations 

194s  . 

'■  Budget 
estimates 
•,  19**9 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Farm  tenancy  loans  ^ . 

Production  and  subsistence 

$15,000,000 

$1 5 r 000, 000 

loans  . . . 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

75,000,000 

+$15,000,000 

Farm  tenant  mortgage  insur¬ 

ance  fund . . . 

1,000,000 

—  — 

-1,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  ..... 

21,000,000 

23,0''0,000 

+2,000,000 

V/ater  facilities,  arid  and 

semiarid  ar.eas  . . 

1.750,000 

1,750,000 

— 

Total  appropriation  ,o...... 

98',  750. 000 

ll4,750,.000 

+16,000.000 

(a)  Farmers'  Home  Administration 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . . . 97.1 000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  JL949,  (appropriation)  .  ......... . . » .  113 >000 >000 

Appi  opriation ,  increase  <>_./,  ....  —  +1 6, 000, 000 

Transfer  of'receipts  from  the  "Farm- Tenant-Mortage 

Insurance.- Administrative  Fund"  . . ) . . .  79,600 

Increase,  total  available  funds  . . +16,0799600 


.  SUI1I4AHY  OF  IECBEaSES  AHB  DECREASES 1949 

Increase  for  making  4, 800 ' initial  adjustment  and  36,000 
annual  production  and  siibai  at ence .  loans  to  eligible 
farmers  who -are  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  credit 

from  other  sources  ..<>,.3... . .■ . . 

Increase  to  cover  the  cost  of  making,  'assisting  and 
servicing  the  additional  prod-uctdon  and  subsistence 

loans  , ,  .  .  . . ^ . . . 

For  within-grade  salary  advancements  . . . .....' . 

For  collecting,  assisting  and  servicing  outstanding  in¬ 
sured  mortgages  (By  transfer  of  receipts  from  "Farm 
Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund";  not  an  increase  in 

appropriation)  . . . . . ^. . . . . 

Elimination  of-  dtem  contained  in  the  1948  Act  for  - 
establishment  of  the  Farm'  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  ...... . ........ .  -.i. . .  _ 

Note:  The  Farmers'  Home  Adininistratioh  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  731, 
79th  Congress),  abolished  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  program 
administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the 
Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  program  administered' by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Pursuant '.to  this  law,  the  Secretary 
on  August  l4,  1946,  established  the  Farmers'  Horae  Administra¬ 
tion  to  darry  out  the  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  and 


+15,000,000 

+1,600,000 

+400,000 

+79,600 

-1,000,000 
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to  service  the  assets  of "the^^^encies  abolished.  The  former 
programs  are  reflected  in  separate  schedules  in  the  1949  Budget 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriation  structure  in  the  194? 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 

The  programs  authorized  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act 
consist  of  (l)  Tenant  Purchase  Loans  and  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage 
Insurance  -  Title  I,  and  (2)  Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  - 
Title  II,  For  purpose's  of  comparability,  the  separate  schedules 
for  the  appropriations  "Loans,'- grants,  and  rural  rehabilitation," 
"Farm  tenancy^ "  and  the  "Farmers'  crop  production  and  harvesting 
loans"  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  have  been  consolidated  in  the 
following  combined  project  statement, 

COMBIlvTEB  PROJECT  STATS'iENT- 


Project  ,  :  1947 

r  194s  ,  :  1949 

(estimated)  :(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Loans  5  ; 

lo  Farm  tenant  loan5;$U5, 467, 8.07 

$15,000,000  ;$15',000,000 

2.  Production  and  ; 

subsistence- loans:  90,750,838 

,60,000,000;  75,000,000 

+15,000,000(1: 

Total,  loan  funds  .  :i36 j218,645 

75,000,000;  90,000,000 

+15,000,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses  i  .  . 

3.  (a)  Farm  Tenancy: 

(Title  I):  .  : 

(1)  Making  leans 
and  insur-  ; 
ing  mort-  :  •  • 

gages,  as-  : 
si  sting  .  ,  . :  ■ 

and  servic-J  .. 

ing  initial  ,,,  .  . 

direct  Ions: 

and  insured; 

mortgages.;  2,070,335 

1,255,012:  ,.1,275.892 

•  -fEO.SSO 

(2)  Collecting,; 

■  assisting,  ; 

and  ser-  : 

vicing  outrj' 

standing  •} 
direct  ; 

loans  and 
insured  ; 

mortgages.:  6,518,457 

,3,868,240.:  4,023,683 

+155,443 

(b)  Production"  ; 
and  subsistence: 

•  (Title. _  ,11)  ; 

■  ( 1)  Making  •; . 

loans,  as-; 

sisting  : 
and  service 
ing. initial 

loans.....;  5,474,490 

3,321.S23::  h,97S,966 

+1,657. 1“*3 
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COMBINED  PROJECT  STiiTEIv®TT  (Continued) 


Project 

-'1947 

1948  : 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

(2)  Collecting,  ; 
assisting,  and 
.servicing  out¬ 
standing  loans 

$21,259,765 

$12,554,925 

$12,801,059 

+$246,134 

Total,  Project.  3  . . 

35. 323.047 

21.000,000 

23.079,600 

+2,079,600(2) 

'  —  - 

_  _ 

Transfers  to  Treasury 
Department  (as  shown 
in  Budget  Schedules) 

'  77,384 

Transfers  to: 

"  "Salaries  and  Expenses 
Earm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion,  Department  of 
Agriculture"' from 
"Earmers'  Crop  Produc¬ 
tion  Giid  Harvesting- 
Loans'"  for  cost  of  o'ver 
all  administration  of 
crop  loan  program 

whi  c'i.'was.  under ,  super- 
vi  r.i  on  of  '  Earm  Cr e  di  t 
Administration  until, 

October  31,  19^6'.... 

102,'oi5 

"Earm  Tenant-Mortgage 
Insurance  Eund, 

Earmers'  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  , Department 
of  Agriculture"  . . 

1,000.,  000 

-1,000,000(3 

Unb'bligated  halahce  .. 

1.447,107 

-  - 

'  -  - 

Total  .available  . 

173,210,522 

97,000,000 

113, 079.,  600 

+16,079,600 

Transfers  from: 

"Exportation  and  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commod- 
'  ities,  Depart.ment  of 
Agriculture"  for  Pay 
■  Act  Costs)  . . 

-2,395,000 

"Earm  Tenant-Mortgage 
Insurance  Administra¬ 
tive.  Eund,  Earmers* 
Home  Administration". 

.-79,600 

-79,600 

Received  by  loan  from 
"Reconstruction  Emance 
Corporation" s 

Loans,  grant s j  and 
rural  rehabilitation 

-69.9630201 

-  ~ 

— 

-  - 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

iW 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Farmers'  Crop  Production 
and  Harvesting  Loans: 
Collections,  i3rinci- 
pal  and  interest  , 
1946  Balance  avail¬ 
able,  in  1947 

Direct  appropriation 

-l6,6W,235 

-6,933,279 

31.804,000 

97,000.000  ai3. 000, 000 

+16,000.000 

INCREASES  OR.  DBCpASES 

A  net  increase  of  $l6,079i600  in  available  funds  for  1949  consists  of 
the  following;  ,  " 


(l)  Increase  of  $19,000>Q00  to  provide  for  making  4»800  initial  adjust-' 

men~ loans  and  36>000  annual  loans  to  eligible  farmers  who  are  unable. 

to  obtain  satisfactory  qredit  from  other  sources.  These  additional 
funds  will  fake  care  of  a  portion  of  the  demand  for  loans  which  can 
not  be  met  otherwisBo  -  '  ' 

The  demand  for  production  and  subsistence  loans  during  the  past 
several  years  has  been  v/ell  in  excess  of  the  number  of  loans  that 
could  be  made  with  appropriations  availablCo  Notwithstanding  present 
relatively  favorable  agricultural  prices,,  loan  needs  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949  are  expected  to  equal  that -of  each  of  the  three  previous 
fiscal  years.  ’ 

This  continuing  requirement  for  operating  loans  this  fiscal  year  and 
next  is  understandable.  A  .majority  of  the  farm  population  has  riot 
received  high  incomes.  According  to  the  1945.  census.,  5I  percent  of 
the  Nation's  ifarm  operators  produced  less  than  $1,500  v\rorth  of  farm 
products  each.  The  average  for  this  51  percent  of  the  farmers  was 
$670.  flien  the  value  of  products  used  in  the  home  is  excluded,  the 
average  cash  income  of  this  51  percent  of  farmers- vras  . only  $40S.  They 
received  only‘7  percent  of  the  total  cash  farm  income  in  1944.  A  simi¬ 
lar  situation ‘exists  today.  Within  this  and  other  groups  of  farmers, 
there  are  many  who  simply  cannot  get  loans  on  anything  like  reasonable 
terms  from  any  source  other  than  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration, 

low-income  farmers  generally  have  not  only  failed  'to  benefit  materi¬ 
ally  from  high  incomes,  but  are  faced  with  the  highest  farm  operating 
costs  in  historiy,  BAE  reports  that  "Since  1939  farmers'  out-of-pocket 
operating- expenses  have  risen  from  9  to  25  percent^ a  year.  Total 
farm  operating'  costs  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  nearly  2.5  times 
greater  in  1946  than  in  1935~39»” 


5 
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In  order  to  protect  the;  Government ^ s  interest  and  permit  borrowers 
making  satisfactory- progress  to  continue  their  planned  operations,'  it 
is  necessary  to  reservd;|)27,000,000  of  the  ;}^60 , OGO , 000  available' in 
1943  to  meet  the  minimum  credit  needs  of  present  borrowers. .  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  5^33,000,000,  sufficient  to  provide  only,  about  8  initial  adjust¬ 
ment  and  7  annual  loans  per  agricultural  county,-  will  be  exhausted  in 
most  states  before,  the  normal  peak  lending’  season  is  reached.  In  the 
1947  fiscal  year  vd.th  a  total  of  more  than  490,000-, 000  available,  '  ' 
funds  for  new  adjustment  loans  v;ere  exhausted  in  36  states  by  January 
31,  1947.  •  -  ,  : 

The  base  ^^Qunt  :Qf  -the  appropriation,  4.60,000,000  for  production  and- 
subsisteilde' loans  will  permit  the  making  of  approximately  23,660  loans  ' 
to  eligible  families  for  adjustment  in  their  farming  operations,  •  ■ 

55,335  -Subsequent  loans  to  present  adjustment  borrowers  to  enable  them - 
to  continue  their  progress  tov/ard  financial  security,  and  20,000-  ■  •  - 

annual  loans  for  production  of  crops,  the  growdng  or  purchasing  of 
ffeed  for  productive  livestock,  and  the  purchase  of  chattels.  This 
represents  a, total  of  99,495  loans.  The  increase  of  415,000,000  will' 
pro'vide  an  additional  40,300  loans  to  new  adjustment  and  ^annual,  loan  ■ 
borrowers.  "  r 

(2)  /n  increase  of  42,079,600  consisting  of  the  following: 


> 


(a)  Increase  of  41,6QQ.,000  for  salaries  -and  expenses  to  provide  for 

the  necessary  personnel  and  other  costs  of  making,  assisting  and 

servicing  the  nevj  l.oans  estimated  under  the  increase  -for  production 

and  subsistence  loans. 

Viiith  the  number  of  county  offices  reduced  from  1,990  in  1947  to  .1,55 5--  • 

in  194s  to  serve  3,000  agricultural  counties  in  the' 'Continental  _ _ 

United  States,  the  territories  of  alasKa  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  size  of  the  area  served  by  most  county 
offices  has  been  increased  substantially.  Linewise  the  workload  per 
county  supervisor  has  been  increased  to  325  id  1943  as  compared  to 
264  in  1947  and  173  in  1942.  The  recovery  of  the.  Goyerrment's  in¬ 
vestment  “in  loans  outstanding  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
"on  the  farm"  assistance  given'  active  borrov/ers  and.  the  actual  con¬ 
tacts  with  those  borrowers' who  ahe  now^,  in  the.  "collection  only"  ' 

status.  Therefore,  it; is  essential  that  adequate  provision  be  made  ■  ^ 
for  personnel  to  make  and  .service  the  additional  loans  estimated  for 
1949.  This  increase  .will  permit  the  addition  of  some  urgently  needed 
assistant  supervisory  and  clerical  personnel  in  presently  under¬ 
staffed  county  offices  in  areas  of  heavily  concentrated  case  loads 
and  the  opening  of  some  :additional  county  offices  in  those  areas 
in  which  minimum  services  are  -presently  unavailable  to  many  eligible 
farm  fanilies  because  of  the  large  areas  served  by  some  ^county 
offices.  ;  :  . ■ 


(b)  Increase  of  4400,000  to  cover  a -portioa  of  the"  cost  "of  within-grade 

salary  advancements.  ' 


Tne  Mead-Ramspect  -^‘ct,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  act  of 
1945,  provides  that  employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and 
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occupying  permanent  positions,  and  who  had  not  attained  the  maximum 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  were 
allocated,  should  receive  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next 
higher  rate  within  the  grade  after  each  12  months  of  service  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  grades  belovv  CaF-H  (and  comps-rable  grades  in  other 
services),  and  after  each  18  months  of,  service  for  employees  in 
grades  CaF-ll  and  above  (and  comparable  grades  in  other  services). 

The  gross  cost  of  within-grade  salary,  advancements  in  1919>  assuming 
a  continuation  of  present  employees  in  1949,  amounts  to  |,480,590* 

This  cost  was  determined  by  obtaining  from  personnel  records  the 
effective  date  of  advancement  for  each  employee  within  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  difference  of  590  , oyer  the  amount  of  4400,000  esti¬ 
mated  for  1949  will  be  absorbed  through  (l)  turnover  in  personnel 
and  resultant  filling  of  vacancies, at  the  minimum  of  the  grade,  (2) 
separation  of  employees  due  to  receive  vlthin-grade  salary  advance¬ 
ments  and  (3)  delays  in  filling  vacancies.  There  are  over  400  em¬ 
ployees  on  military  furlough  who  have  reemployment  rights  with  this 
administration.  No  realistic  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  of 
these  7vho  will  return  or  the  dates  of  their  return  during  the  fiscal 
years  1948  and  1949*  Those  employees,  generally  with  3  to  10  years 
Government  service,  will  on  their  return  replace  employees  at  lower 
rates  within  the  same  grade.  Employees  in  the  military  service  are 
entitled  to  vvlthin-grade  salary  advancements  for  the  period  served 
in  the  armed  forces.  Assuming  only  50^  return,  in  th.e  fiscal  years 
1948  and  - 1949,-.  it  is  estimated  that  such  costs  pay  .approximate 
450,000.  '  The  1949  estimate' c.ontemplates  the\  absorption  of  these  costs 
in  addition' to  the  480,590  estimated  savings.  •  ■ 

(c)  Increase  of  479,600  by  transfer  of  receipts  from  the  "Farm  Tenant- 

Mortgage  Insurance  ^-dminist native  Fund"  to  provide  a  portion  of  the 

cost  for  servicing  insured  ,mortga,ges  outstanding  in  1949 » 

It  is  estimated  that  1,480  farm  tenant  mortgages  will  be  insured  in 
the  fiscal  year  1948  and  vlll  require  servicing  during  the  fiscal  year 
1949.  Under  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  tne  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  collection  and  servicing  of  insured  mortgages 
and  the  remittance  of  collections  to  the  mortgagee.  'Provision  is 
made  for  an  initial  charge  and  an  annual  charge  thereafter  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  principal.  ,  One-half  of  this  amount  Is 
used  for  administrative  .expenses  relating  to  mortgage  insurance, 
end  the  remaining  one-half  is  deposited  in  the  mortgage  insurance  ' 
fund.  In  addition,  charge. is  made  for  certain  costs  involved  in 
appraisals,  and  other  services  in  insuring  the  loans  which  are  used  ■ 
for  adrainistrative  expenses.  Such  collections  in  1948  are  estimated 
to  provide  479,600  for  these  expenses  in  1949- 

(3)  Deere  ase  of  41,0.00,000  due  to,  the  elimination  of  the  item  provided 

in  1948  for  the  establishment  of  the  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance 

Fund.  The  amount  appropriated  tor  this  purpose  will  be  sufficient 

for  operating  requirements  during  the'  fiscal  year  1949. 
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CH/iNGES  IN  ,  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  m.atter  enclosed  with  brackets); 

Chcinge 

No. 

Loans:  Title  I  and  section  A3  (including  pa^/mnts  in  lieu  of  t££ces 

1  and  taxes  under  section  50) .  ^15,000,000;  title  II,  2^^0,000,005^ 
175,000,000.  : 

2  /Mortgage  insurance  fund:  For  the  establishment  of  the  farm 
tenant  mortgage  insurance  fund  pursuant  to  title  I,  41,000,000^7 

Salaries  and  expenses;  For  the  making  and  servicing  of  new'  loans, 
insuring  mortgages,  the  servicing  and  collecting  of  loans  made 
under  prior  authority,  and  the  liquidation  of  assets  transferred 
to  Farmers'  Home  Administration  pursuant  to  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  act  of  19A6,  _/>21,000,000/  L23 , 000 , 000.  together 
with  a  transfer  to  this  appropriation  item  of  not  to  exceed 

3  4120,000 .of  the  fees  and  administrative  expense  charges  made  avail- 

by  sub-sections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the  - Bankhead-J ones 

Farm  Tenant  Act  as  amended. 

/ah  rights,  interests,  obligations,  and  duties  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  arising  out  of  loans  made  or  autho¬ 
rized  to  be  maae  to  the  Secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  making  rural  rehabilitation  and  farm  teriancy  loans  in 
accordance  with  tie  Department,  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  ■ 
of  19A7  snd  prior  appropriations  and  loans  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  19A6  are,  as  of  the  close  of  June  30,  1947, 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer,  as 
of  the  close  of  June  30,  1947,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
receive  all  loans  outstanding  on  that  date,  plus  accrued  unpaid 

4  interest,  theretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  named  above,  and  all  notes  and  other  evidences 
thereof  and  all  obligations  constituting  the  security  therefor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cancel  notes  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  and  sums  due  and  unpaid  upon  or 
in  connection  wdth  such  notes  at  the  time  of  such  cancellation, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  loans  so  trans- 
ferrea,  plus  accrued  unpaid  interest  through  June  30,  1947. 
Subsequent  to  June  30,  1947,  the  Reconstruction  Einance  Corporation 
shall  make  no  further  loans  or  advances  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in 
lieu  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  to  lend  or  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  referred  to  any  unobligated  or  unadvanced  balances  of  the 
sums  v^hich  the  Reconstruction  finance  Corporation  has  theretofore 
been  authorized  and  directed  to  lend  to  the  Secretary.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  such  loans  or  advances,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the 
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proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are  extended 
to  include  such  loans  or  advances,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Repayments  to  the  Secretary  of  treasury  on  such 
loans  or  advances  shall  be  treated  as  a  public-debt  trans¬ 
action  of  the  United  States_^/ 

The. first  change  in  language  is  to  provide  funds  for  carrying, out  the 
provisions  of  Section  50  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  both  tax  payments  and  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes- on  land  temporarily  held' by  the  Government  can  be  paid 
out  of  loan  funds,  as  a  capibalized  recoverable  charge  against  the 
land,  rather  than  as  an  aornini strati ve  expense  payable  out  of  funds 
limited  for  administrative  expense  purposes »  H<-„retofore,  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  have  been  mane  primarily  under  the  authority  of  and 
out  of  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  BanKhead-Black  Act.  Upon  the 
conpletion  of  liquidation  of  rural  rehabilitation  and  resettlement 
projects  as  required  by  Section  43.  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amendea,  funds  so ■  collected. -will  be  liquidated  pursuant  to 
Section  2  (b)  of  the  Farmers*  Home  administration  Act.  'Consequently, 
this  appropriation  must  be  available  as  a' substitute  for  those  funds 
and  for  the  tax  paynents  and  payraents  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  land  sub¬ 
sequently  acquired  in  liquidation  of  loans  and  credit  sales.' 

The  second  change  deletes  the  reference  and  amount  contained  in 
the  1948  Department  of  agriculture  Appropriation  ^ict  for  the^  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  .Insurance  Fund  under  subsection 
(a)  of  Section  11  of  the  Banxhe ad- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 

The  fund  made  available  ■  in  ■  1948  vdll  be-- sufficient  to  cover  operating 
needs  in  1949. 

The  third  change  provides  authority  for  transfer  to  this  appropria¬ 
tion  of  fees  and  administrative  expense  cha.rges  collected  and  deposited 
to  the  "Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund*'  in 
accordance  vdth  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  Section  12  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  These  funds  will  'be  used  for  salaries 
and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  maKirig  and  servicing  of  insured 
mortgages. 
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The  fourth  change  deletes  the  language  inserted  in  the  igUS  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act  providing  for  the  transfer  of  loaning  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  appropriations  for  '’Loans,  Grants,  and  Eural  Rehabilita¬ 
tion”  and  "Fa-rm  Tenancy”  in  19^7  and  prior  fiscal  years  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

All  borrowings  have  been  completed  and  full  payment  of  all  outstanding 
balances  due  under  the  notes  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  made. 


ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Farmers'  Home  Administration 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

:  Budget 

Estimate  ;  estimates, 

194s  ;  1949 

Increase(+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 
Transferred  to  "Farm  Tenant- 

Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Department 

$97 , 000 , 000  :$113, 000 , 000 

+$16,000,000 

of  Agriculture”  . . 

Transferred  from  "Farm  Tenant- 
Mortgage  Insurance  Administra¬ 

-1,000,000: 

+1,000,000 

tive  Fund,  Farmers'  Home  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department  of 
Agriculture”  . . . 

:  +79 , 600 

+79 . 600 

Total  obliga-tions  . . . 

96,000,000:113,079,600 

+17,079,600 

Obligations  by  Objects 


01 

Standard  Classification 

Personal  services  . . . 

'  17,306,195' 

19,160,432 

+1,854,237 

02 

Travel  . . 

:  2,090,000- 

2,370,843 

+280,843 

03 

Transportation  of  things  » . . c 

:  11S,200; 

7S,200 

-40,000 

04 

Communication  services  ......  . 

:  199,000; 

211,810 

+12,810 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  ., 

828,910  : 

8O9 , 500 

-19,410 

06 

Printing  and  binding . . 

117,000  ; 

117,000 

— 

07 

Other  contractual  services  «. 

222,030  : 

224,295 

+2,265 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  . . 

83,025: 

86,120 

+3,095 

09 

Equipment  . . . . 

35.640  : 

21,400 

-i4,24o 

16 

Investments  and  loans  . 

75 *000., 000  ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+15,000,000 

Grand  total  obligations  . 

96,000,000  ;ii3,079,6oo 

+17,079,600 
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STATUS  OF  PROGEA14 


Tenant  Purchase  Loans  -  Farm  Tenant  Mortgage  Insurance  -  Title  I 

Current  Activities:  Pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended  hy  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  August  14,  1946, 
loans  are  made  hy  the  Government,  or  hy  private  lenders  and  insured  by  the 
Government,  to  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  share  croppers,  and  owners  to 
acquire,  enlarge,  or  improve  family-size  farms.  Loans  are  available  only 
to  farm  families  unable  to  secure  needed  credit  from  other  sources  with 
preference  given  to  applications  of  veterans.  Borrowers  are  provided 
supervisory  assistance,  as  needed,  in  planning  sound  farm  and  home  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  adopting  efficient  and  profitable  farm  and  home  practices. 

1.  Loans;  Activities  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
during  1948  will  consist  of  making  approximately  2,000  direct  loans  and 
1,480  insured  mortgage  loans. 

A.  Source  of  Funds 

(1)  Direct  loans  -  Although  the  problems  of  land  tenure  which  gave 
rise  to  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in 
1937  remain  largely  unsolved,  fund  limitations  have  ma,de  it 
necessary  virtually  to'  suspend  direct  loans  to  non-veterans 

in  order  to  comply  with  the  veterans’  preference  provisions 
of  the  Act.  37,396  applications  from  non-veterans  were 
pending  as  of  June  30,  1947.  Direct  loans  will  be  made  only 
to  the  very  small  number  of  these  who  had  received  committee 
approval  and  obtained  options  on  farms  prior  to  June  30,  .1947, 
35,929  applications  from  veterans  were  pending  as  of  June  30, 
1947.  (See  Table  I.)  Because  of  the  limited  direct  loan 
authorization  it  will  be  impossible  to  render  assistance  to 
many  veterans  who  are  able  to  qualify  for  direct  loans  but 
unable  to  qualify  for  insured  mortgage  loans  because  of  the 
down  payment,  requirement. 

(2)  Insured  mortgage  loans  -  Lending  operations  under  the  insured 
mortgage  authorizations  were  started' in  October  1947.  The 
program  is,  therefore.  Just  getting  under  way.  An  applicant, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  an  insured  mortgage  loan,  must  be,  able 
to  make  a  down  payment  amounting  to  10  percent  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  farm  plus  an  insured  mortgage  charge  of  1  percent 
of  the  loan.  Insured  loans  will  likely  serve  borrowers  in  a’ 
somewhat  higher  economic  bracket  than  those  heretofore  served 
by  direct  loan's.  As  presently  authorized  insured  loans  should 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
direct  loans. 

B.  Farm  Prices :  The  number  of  farm.s  available  at  prices  in  line  with 
earning-capacity  values  is  limited'.  Borrowers,  however,  were  able 
to  locate  over  5,200  farms  in  1947  which  can,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  local  county  committees,  be  paid  for  even  v\rhen  normal  prices 
for  farm  commodities  prevail.  Two  thousand  direct  loans  and  1,480 
insured  mortgage  loans,  an  average  of  less  than  two  per  county. 
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can  readily  be  made  in  1948 o  Strict  adherence  to  normal  earning- 
canacity-values  and  consistent . rejection-af- averpriced  farms  have 
resulted  in  substantial  reductions  in  asking  prices  of  farms  and, 
in  general,  have  an  anti-inflationary  influence  on  farm  real  estate 
prices, 

C.  Purposes'  of  the  loans;  Either  direct  or  insured  mortgage  loans  may 
be  made  to : 

(1)  Purchase  and  improve  family  type  farms. 

(2)  Purchase  additional  land  to  convert  uheconomic  units  into 
economic  family-type  farms. 

(o)  Pevelop  existing  under-improved  units  into  economic  improved 
family-type  farms. 

D.  Terms  of  Loans:  Loans  are  made  for  periods  up  to  40  years  and  are  j 
amortized  in  equal  annual  installments  with  3^  percent  interest 
charged  on  the  unpaid  principal.  A  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  farm 
that  has  a  value  greater  than  the  average  value  of  all  efficient 
family-type  farms  in  the  county.  An  administrative'  ceiling  of 
$12,000  applies  to  the  size  of  loans  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

and  no  loan  may  be  ma.de  to  purchase,  develop,  or  improve  a  farm 
unless.it  is  of  such  size  and  t^ne  as  constitutes  an  efficient 
family-tATpe  farm  management  unit. 

E.  ■‘Distribution  of  Funds:  Loan  money  is  distributed  among  the  states 

and  territories  on  the  basis  of  tenancy  and  farm  nopulation,  but 
ao.Justments  between  states  may  be  made  to  meeb  the  needs  of  veteran 
applicants. 

2.  Supervision  and  Technical  Services:  Both  new  and  old  borrowers  are  given 
assistance,  as  needed,  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  their  farm  and  home 
management  and  in  making  improvements  and  adjustments  necessary  to  the  ( 
successful  operation  of  their  farm.  The  long-time  earning  capacity  of 
farms  proposed  for  purchase  is  determined  by  trained  farm  appraisers. 

Significant  Data  Indicating' Progress 

1 ,  Number  and  average  size  of  loans  and  average  amount  of  loan  per  acre . 

Average  Average 


Ibamber  of 

size  of 

loan  per 

Fiscal  year 

loans  ■■ 

loans 

acre 

1938-1944 

35,904 

$5,835 

■  .  ,  $43 

1945 

'1,843 

5,949  ■ 

46 

1946 

3,550 

7 , 593 

'47  . 

1947 

•  5,807 

7,494 

46 

See  Table  II 

for  distribution  by  states. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Amount  loaned  to  veterans  and  non-veterans. 

1946  and  1947 

Fiscal  vear 

Veteran 

Hon 

-veteran 

Total 

1946 

$15,563,489 

$11,640,757 

$27,204,246 

1947 

24,819,296 

20 

,648,511 

45,457,807 

■Collections  from  active  borrowers  compared 

with  amortization  schedules. 

as  of  March  31.  1947 

Actual  payment 

Collections 

Percent 

(excluding 

Amount  of 

in  excess  of 

ahead 

extra,  payments 

amortization 

amortization 

of 

and  refunds) 

schedule 

schedule 

schedule 

$60,145,044 

$38,464,829 

$21,680,215 

56^ 

See  Table  III  for  distribution  by  states. 

M'omber  of  borrowers 

paying  a.c counts  in 

full 

from  agricultural  income  and 

from  other  income 

Humber  paying  in 

full  from 

Agricultura.1 

Other  income 

Fiscal  year 

income 

sources 

Total 

1945 

1,318 

584 

1,902 

1946 

2,301 

912 

3,213 

1947 

3.233 

1.805 

5.038 

Since  inception 

thi’ough 

June  30,  1947 

7,598 

3,635 

11,233 

Financial  progress 

of  borrowers  on  the 

program  in  1945  is 

shown  by  the 

increase  in  net  worth  and  gross  fanily 

income  since  receiving  tenant 

purchase  loans. 

Year  befor 

Percent 

receiving  loan 

.  1945 

increase 

Met  worth 

$1,819 

$5,393 

196^ 

Gross  family  income 

1,599 

3,867 

142 

Examples  of  loans  made  '00  3511316  "by  virtue  of  reductions  in  asking  ~orice 

to  conform  with  normal-earning-capacitv  values,  in  tmical  . states , 
fiscal  year  1947. 


State 

Humber  of 
sample  cases 
reported 

Average 
original 
option  price 

•  Average 
reduced 
option  price 

Reduction  in 
option  price 
Amount  Percent 

Georgia 

51 

$5,020 

$4,077  ■ 

$943 

19  fo 

Kansas 

29 

9,413 

8,222 

1,191 

izfo 

Oregon 

10 

8,000 

6,650 

1,350 

17fo 
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Production  and  Subsistence  Loan s  ->  Title  II 


Current  ^  Activitie s :  Pursuant  to  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Act  of  August  14,  1946, 
loans  are  made  to  farm  families  unable  to  obtain  reasonable  credit 
from  any  other  source  for  farm  and  home  operating  needs.  Supervision- 
in  the  form  of  practical  "on  the  farm"  guidance  is  provided  the 
borrowers  whose  success  is  dependent  upon  improvement  in  farm  and  home 
practices.  These  activities  are  designed  to  assist  low  income  farm 
operators^ ■ veterans,  and  farm  laborers  in  developing  more  efficient 
farm  and  home  operations  that  will  provide  adequate  living  for  their 
families,  and  increase  the  production  of  urgently  needed  food.  It  is  - 
estimated  that  mder  the  relatively  favorable  economic  conditions 
which  obtained  in  1947, .a  tptal  of  1,5  million  farm  families  do  npt 
produce  sufficiently  to  provide  an  adequate  living  from  their  farms 
because  of  insufficient  working  capitals  Many  of  these  families  need 
assistance  in  carrying  on  efficient  farm  and  home  operations.  The 
major  activities  under  this  Title  are:  ■  ,  ■ 

1 .  Loan  Making 

Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  livestock,  farm 
equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  other  farm  needs,  essential 
home  equipment  and  family  subsistence.  Annual  operating  loans 
are  scheduled  for  repayment  v^hen  the  principal  income  from  the 
enterprise  financed  with  such  loans  normally  would  be  received, 
Repa^-mients  on  adjustment  loans  are  scheduled  -at  least  once  each 
12  months  and  o\^er  a  period  not  in  excess  of  five  years  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay.  Interest 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  percent  bn  the  unpaid  balance. 
Initial  loans  may  not  exceed  ,-3,500  to  any  one  borrovrer  and  the 
total  outstanding  indebtedness  to  any  borro'wer  may  not  exceed 
$5,000, 

2.  Supervision  (On-The-Farm  Guidance) : 

Super visor^T-  services  are  provided  borrower-  fairilies  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  family’s  needs  and  abilities.  Such  services 
assist  families  in  analyzing  and  correcting  present  unprofitable' 
operations,  in  planning  sound  and  balanced  farm  and  home  opera¬ 
tions,  and  guide  them  in  the  practical  application  of  improved 
farm  and  home  practices, 

3 .  Loan  Servicing 


a.  Active  borrowers.  These- borrowers  are  Serviced  by  County 
Supervisors,  arid  collections  on  tneir  accounts  made  from 
the  proceeds  of  crops  and  livestock  or  from  other  sources 
of  available  income  in  accordance  v;ith  the  terms  of  their 
notes. 
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b.  .  Collection-only  borrowers.  These  borrowers  are  no  longer 
receiving  any  financial  assistance  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration^  but  all  outstanding  balances  on  loans  previ¬ 
ously  received  are  serviced  for  'collection  purposes  only 
through  the  use  of  letters  and  personal  contacts.  Cpllections 
are. made  in  accordance  vdth  borrowers’  ability  tp  repay,  Miere 
full  repaym.ent  of  such  accounts  can  not  be-  obtained^  -  the  debts 
may  be  settled  through  compromise^  adjustment  or  panc.eilation 
under- existing  authorities, 

0.  Dropped  borrowers.  These  borrowers  receive  no  servicings  and 
their  accounts  are  considered  laacollectible. 

Significant  Data  Showing  Progress: 


1,  . Operating  loans  made  during  the  1945^  1946,  and  1947  fiscal  years 
together  with  an  estimate  of  activity  during  the  1946  fiscal  year. 

Mo,  Loans  for  Adjustment  in 

Farm  and  Home  Operations  „ 

- 1 - - -  Mumber  Annual 


Fiscal  Year  Initial  Subsequent  Operating  Loans 


1945 .  .  24,922  102,850  81,654 

1946.. ., - -  .  33,361  81,959  60,377 

1947.. ., .  28,297  70,940  76,776 

1948  estimated -  23,660  .  55,835  20,000 


See  Table  IV  for  distribution  by  States,  fiscal  year  1947, 

2,  Collections  of  principal  and  interest  related  to  total  advances,  . 

a.  Assets  of  agencies  transferred  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion,  - 


(1)  Farm  Security  Administration  cumulative  advances  and 
collections. 


Advances  to  10/31/46 


Collections  to  6/30/47 
Principal  Interest 


$1,026,814,240 


$765,267,430  $106,160,423 


Principal  pa3,Tnents  from  these  accounts  were  83,5  percent 
of  maturities  by  June  30,  1947.  -As  of  the  same  date 
total  collections,  principal  and  interest,  amounted  to 
86,8  percent  of  total  amount  loaned.  See  Table  V  for 
distribution  by  States.  By  June  30,  1947,  496,888 
borrov/ers  had  paid  their  loans  in  full. 


(2) 


Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  cumulative  advances  and 
collections. 

Principal  Collection 
to  6/30/47 

$454,161,367 


Advances  to  10/31/46 

$575,934,555 
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By  June  30,  1947/ ' repayment  s__.yf;  principal  on'^ 

Crop  and  Feed  Loans  irePe-yS^# 9- percent"  of  the  total 
amount  loaned,  "  See  Table' VI  for  distribution  by  loan 
years,  ..v.  ■  , 

b.  Farmers  Home  Administration  advances  and  collections  November  1^ 
1946  through  June  30^  19474'  • 

Collections 

Advances  Principal  Interest 

$61,628,752  $1,726,051  '  '$'29,485 

3c  Debt  Adjustment  of  Borrovrer  Account  .Activity  -  Pursuant  to  Ppblic^ 
Law  518  -  7^h  Congress  and  Public  Law  731  (7914  Congress) 


Debt  Adjustment, ■ Goiripromise,  and  Cancellation  Actions 
April  4,  1945  through  June  30,  1947 


Type:  of 
-Set-tlement— 

Number  of 
Borrov/ers 

Total 

indebtedness 
to-be  Settled 

Settlements 

Repaid 

To  be  To  be 

Repaid  .  ''dritten  Off 

Adjustment 

1,437 

$558,971 

$23i;52i; 

; $63,841  $263,609 

Compromise 

6,331. 

2,799,254’ 

'  933,612 

“O'  1,865,642 

Cancellation  92,015 

.  15,187,359  ■ 

.  0 

0.  15,187,359 

All  Actions 

99,783 

$18,545,584 

$1,165,133 

$63,841  $17,316,610 

4#  Veteran-  loans  for  adjustment  in  farm  and  home  operations  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number  since  demobilization  began_,  the 
applications  received  and  initial  loans  approved  being : 

Number  of  Initial 

Number  of  Loans  Approved 

F-iacal.'-Xear  Applications  (Adjustment) 


1944-1945  6,417 

1946 32,104 

1947  50,980 

See  Table  VII  for  distribution  by  States,’ 


2,550 

15,229 

23,654 
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5»  Firxancial  progress'  of  borrowers  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
credit  and  "on  the  farm!”  assistance  is  shoTOi  by  comparing  the 
financial  status  of  bcrrowers  on  Decemiber  ^1,  I9U6  v/ith  their 
financial  status  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  first  operating  loan. 


Before  Receiving 
Loan 

As  of 

December  3I, 

•I9U6 

Percent  Change 
Since  Receiving 
Loan 

Assets 

11,830 

IU,325 

15655 

Li abilities 

661;  . 

1,388 

109^ 

Net  Worth 

|;l,l66 

f.2.935 

152^ 

Project  Liquidation  -  Title . IV 


Project  Liquidation  .Activity  and  Progress  -  Pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Act  as  amended  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  August  II4.,  I9U6,  the  liquidation  of  the  Resettlement  projects,  Defense 
Relocation  Corporations,  Land  Purchasing  Associations,  Special  Projects, 
and  Migratory  Labor  camps  had  been  carried  to  87.3  per  cent  completion 
by  June  ^0 ,  19h7  •  At  that  time  256,601  acres  i\dth  appurtenant  improve¬ 
ments  were,  unsold . 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  565 j  79'th  Congress,  approved  July  3C)»  19U6  and 
Title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  as  amended,  that  portion  of  the  unsold 
236,601  acres  suitable  for  sale  as  economic  family  type  farm  units  will 
be  sold  to  veterans  and  present  project  occupants  to  whom  commitments 
have  been  made  and  who  are  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  Title  I 
of  the  aforesaid  Bankhead- Jones  Act.  It  is  expected  that  all  of  this 
property  will  be  sold  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  I9U9  accordance 
^vith  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  563“  Property  not  suitable  for  sale 
as  economic  family  type  farm  units  vail  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  by 
February  II4,  I9U8. 
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Salarie s  and  Expenses 


Current  Activities:  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  area  finance,  state' and  local  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  act  further  required  the  abolishment  of  the  11  r'- 
regional  offices  of  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division  and  the 
12.  regional  offices  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Public  Law 
2J49 ,  approved  July  26,  19U7j  provided  for  extension  of  programs  to  the 
-Vir  gin- -T  aland  s  .  .Appropriations  a.vai  lable...  to  the  separate  agencies  in 
the  fiscal  year  19U7  prior  to  consolidation  p’^ovided  for  9^590  full¬ 
time  employees.  As  a  result  of  Uie  consolidation  on  November  1,  1914.6, 
personn-el  savings  were.,  effected  reducing  this  number  to  8,96L|.. 

Due  to  the  reduction  in  apnropriation  to  .f;21 , 000 ,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  in  IS'uS  personnel  has  bee.n  further  reduced  in  19U8  fo 
or  U2'%  below  the  employment  by  the  t’wo  agencies  prior  to  consolidation. 
In  effecting  the  reduction  in  personnel,  maximum  reductions  were  taken 
in  the  National  and  State  offices  in  order  to  retain  as  many  county 
office  personnel  as  possible.  There  are  now  state  offices,  I;  area 
finance  offices  and  1,555  county  offices  to  administer  the.  programs  of 
the  Farmers'  Home  .j^dmini stration  throughout  the  3^800  agricultural 
counties  of  the  Uni'^ed  States, 

The  collection  of  the  funds  loaned  by  the  goverrjnent  and  the  success  of 
the  b orr  ow-ers  is  directly  influenced  by  the  number  of  employees  dealing 
with  the  borrowers.  The  borrowers  vd  th  loans  outstanding  as  of  June  ^0 , 
I9I4.7,  were  as  follow'-s: 


Type  Number 


Operating  loan  borrowers  (excludes  ECFL),. . .  621,697 

Farm  ownership  and  other  real  estate  borrowers......  14.6,156 

1/Yater  facilities  borrowers......... . . . .  3^982 

Emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  accounts  l/.  ...........  .  ^^0,000  | 


1,221,835 


1/  It  has  not  been  possible  to  complete  the  review  of  these  accounts  to 
determine  the  number  of  borrowers.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
95^,803  accounts  outstanding  represent  approximately  550^000  borrowers. 

A  coirtparison  of  the  fiscal  years  19h7 ,  19UB  personnel  with  the  19U9 
estimate  for  all  appropriations  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
is  shown  in  the  following  schedules: 
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M  A  N  ■  -  Y  -E- A  R  S 


19U7 

191+7 

B  e-fore 

After 

191+8 

■191+9  . 

consolidation 

consolidation 

Fs’tiinated 

Estimated 

National 

.  .  14+0 

1+1+7 

/  311+ 

312 

Area  Finance 

......  917 

.  1/960 

1/  685 

ll  ^5 

Regi  onal 

-  1,251+ 

State ; 

Staff 

151 

729 

1+93 

1+92 

Field 

261 

261 

333 

339 

•  1+12 

990 

826 

831 

Ei strict 

386 

386 

F^xamination 

Di vi  s  ion  9  5 

93 

81+ 

81+ 

County 

6,088 

6,088 

3.61+1 

^  11,038 

Total 

9,590 

8,961+ 

5,550 

5,950 

1/  I9U7  fiscal  year  before  consolidation  includes  fiscal  function's  only. 
~  I9U8  and  19^4.9  fiscal  years  include  a  portion  of  the  adnini  stratire 

services  activities  relating  to  loan,  property  and  contract  accounting 
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(b)  Farm  Tenani>4.-Iortgage  InsTjrance  Fund,  Farmers*  Home 

Admini str ation 

This  budget  schedule  covers  an  account  established  pursuant  to  Section  11 (a). 
Title  I  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  731) 
approved  August  14,  1946,  which  authorized  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  such  fund.  The  sum  of 
$1,000,000  was  provided  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act, 
1948  for  the  establishment  of  the  fundo  This  amount  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  one- half  of  the  initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from  mortgagors 
of  insured  mortgages^  Moneys  not  needed  for  current  operations  will  be 
invested  in  direct  obligations  of  the  United  Stateso  The  income  from  such 
investments  will  be  used  to  cover  losses  in  future  years® 

(c)  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund, 

Farmers'  Home  Administration 

This  budget  schedule  covers  an  account  establi^ed  pursuant  to 
Section  12  (e)(2)  of  Title  I  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  ®ct  of  | 
1946  (T^ublic  Law  731)  approved  August  14,  1946,  which  provides  that  one-  " 
half  of  the  initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from  mortgagors  of 
insured  mortgages,  and  such  initial  fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and 
other  charges  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  necessary  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  adninistrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act 
relating  to  mortgage  insiirance.  It  is  estimated  that  receipts  to  be  de¬ 
posited  to  this  fund  in  1948  will  amount  to  $79,600®  It  is  proposed  that 
these  funds  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Farmers'  Home  Administration"  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  meet  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  mortgage  insiprance  program  for  that  year® 
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UNTTEB  STATES  DEPARTIvENT  OF  ACKICUITURE 
FmffiRS  HOffi  ADMINISTRATION 


Table  X  -  Farm  Tenancy:  Loan  Applications  From  Veterans,  Number  of 
Loans,  and  Average,  I946  and  1947  Fiscal  Years 


State  and 
territory 

1946  fiscal  year 

1947 

fiscal  year 

Applications 
on  hand  end 
of  period 

Number  of 
loan 

applications 

Loa.ns  approved 

Number  of 
loan 

applications 

. Loans  approved 

Number 

Average 

amount 

Number  j 

Average 

amount 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  i 

6 

7 

U.  S.  Total . 

29,529 

1,973 

^?7,875 

53,794 

3,200 

■:i;7,704 

35,929 

Alabama . . 

1,567 

75 

6,069 

3,100 

105 

5,612 

2,854 

Ariz  ona . 

90 

6 

11,911 

133 

10 

10,689 

63 

Arkansas . 

2,546 

130 

5,272 

4,547 

228 

5,046 

2,589 

Calif  crnia . 

353 

16 

11,856 

4a 

13 

11,611 

269 

Colorado. . . 

458 

U 

10,686 

977 

23 

CO 

rH 

642 

Connecticut . 

30 

3 

10,089 

59 

7 

10,532 

31 

Delaware . 

47 

10 

6,797 

62 

10 

7,826 

54 

Florida . 

575 

25 

6,535 

1,625 

88 

6,883 

1,205 

Georgia.. . 

1,279 

106 

5,752 

2,902 

209 

5,534 

2,630 

Idaho . 

664 

28 

11,380 

1,049 

53 

10,443 

661 

Illinois . 

114 

1 

10,485 

246 

18 

8,288 

159 

Indiana . 

304 

14 

9,936 

477 

34 

8,572 

276 

Iowa . 

53 

2 

9,257 

91 

2 

9,700 

61 

Kansas. . 

395 

33 

9,692 

719 

58 

9,296 

467 

Kentucky . . 

587 

10 

8,818 

1,035 

33 

8,828 

866 

Louisiana . 

874 

21 

5,437 

1,803 

60 

6,912 

1,404 

Maine . 

228 

29 

7,564 

353 

43 

7,331 

257 

Maryland . 

127 

30 

8,067 

198 

23 

9,440 

121 

Massachusetts . 

88 

14 

9,644 

143 

20 

8,760 

63 

Michigan . 

430 

55 

8,840 

557 

54 

9,200 

303 

Minnesota . . . 

498 

70 

6, 615 

842 

129 

6,449 

284 

Mississippi . 

1,776 

91 

6,380 

3,720 

255 

6,740 

2,855 

Missouri . 

927 

61 

7,028 

2,097 

124 

7,619 

1,626 

Montana . 

786 

37 

10,798 

1,144 

38 

10,865 

753 

Nebraska.. . . 

326 

18 

10,497 

673 

42 

10,151 

515 

Nevada.. .' . 

72 

3 

11,150 

114 

11 

11,677 

64 

New  Ifempshire . 

49 

2 

6,931 

83 

5 

8,290 

58 

New  Jersey. . 

172 

50 

9,467 

243 

54 

9,298 

134 

New  Mexico . 

403 

24 

11,211 

749 

49 

11,074 

510 

New  York . 

470 

106 

7,029 

748 

99 

7,186 

a9 

North  Carolina . 

880 

30 

5,362 

1,785 

82 

5,662 

1,199 

North  Dakota . 

463 

32 

10,540 

855 

63 

9,785 

475 

Ohio . 

175 

6 

9,135 

329 

23 

9,253 

200 

Oklahoma . 

2,110 

132 

7,564 

3,870 

217 

6, 846 

2,550 

Oregon. . . 

346 

20 

10,860 

623 

24 

10,730 

520 

Pennsylvania . 

630 

97 

6,874 

947 

91 

6,710 

574 

Rhode  Island . 

5 

0 

0 

10 

1 

10, 900 

2 

South  Carolina . 

602 

23 

6,378 

751 

34 

5,898 

898 

South  Dakota. . 

302 

20 

9,666 

479 

38 

9,862 

255 

Tennessee . 

733 

18 

7,854 

1,776 

68 

7,629 

1,364 

Texas . 

4,362 

298 

9,100 

7,442 

375 

9,844 

3,291 

Utah . 

373 

62 

10,729 

496 

63 

10, 516 

360 

Vermont . . . . 

94 

21 

7,689 

170 

35 

6,910 

94 

Virginia . 

176 

7 

7,985 

284 

27 

7,585 

154 

Washington . 

232 

5 

10,546 

460 

9 

10,744 

384 

West  Virginia . 

286 

11 

6,809 

425 

22 

5,885 

155 

Wisconsin . 

436 

57 

6,243 

891 

91 

6,874 

319 

V^yanlng . 

193 

36 

10,176 

324 

23 

11,136 

199 

Alaska. . . 

6 

1 

7,010 

8 

1 

10,000 

2 

Hawaii . . 

10 

1 

9,100 

8 

1 

7,442 

6 

Puerto  Rico . 

827 

12 

4,168 

951 

15 

5,431 

735 

( 

I, 


f 
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UlIITED  STATES  DEPARTiiEKI  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARl/IERS  HOME  ADIEHISTRATION 


Table 


Fam  Tonwicy:  Loan  Applications,  Kumber  of  Loans,  end  Average,  I9k3,  lSLl-6 
and  19ii7  Fiscal  Years  and  Cumuleti\’e  from  Inception  of  Progrej. 


19il5  fiscal  year 

1946  fiscal  year 

1947  fiscal  year 

Loans  approved 
1958  through  1947 
fiscal  years 

State  end  IJurcber  of 

territory  1°^ 

applieations 

Loans  approved 

Number  of 
loan 

applications 

Loans  approved 

Kumber  of 
loan 

applieations 

Loans  approved 

Humber 

Average 

Number 

Average 

amount 

Humber 

Average 

amount 

Humber 

Average 

amount 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

'  10 

11 

U.  S.  Total . 

63,1146 

1,645 

^5,949 

85.351 

3.550 

«;7.595 

115,551 

5,607 

b7,i)94 

47,104 

$6,235 

Alabaira . 

4.955 

175 

4.672 

5.855 

78 

6,006 

7.944 

257 

5.450 

5.575 

4.578 

Arizona. . . 

52 

2 

8,053 

127 

7 

11,924 

190 

12 

10,778 

46 

9.843 

Arkansas, . 

3,657 

lie 

5,007 

6,096 

172 

4,822 

6.162 

413 

5.025 

2,709 

4,799 

California . 

547 

13 

11.554 

934 

38 

11,483 

929 

42 

11.068 

510 

9,997 

Colorado . . 

667 

10 

11,134 

1,174 

32 

10.352 

1,647 

45 

10,598 

263 

10,266 

22 

1 

9,130 

4o 

4 

10,566 

88 

11 

10,702 

30 

9,622 

DolaT/aro . 

53 

2 

8.815 

86 

14 

6,749 

95 

15 

7,413 

76 

6.358 

Florida . 

663 

11 

4,748 

1.143 

33 

6.034 

2,261 

104 

6,914 

436 

5.133 

Georgia . 

4,826 

218 

4,123 

5,71.4 

153 

5.001 

8,143 

459 

5.580 

4.524 

4.182 

Idaho . 

164 

5 

10,333 

1,170 

39 

10,787 

1.464 

62 

10,445 

207 

10,114 

1,1)50 

11 

8,908 

1,055 

,  11 

7,768 

1,100 

52 

6,842 

761 

9.8« 

Indiana . 

1,685 

51 

8.917 

1,700 

66 

9.154 

1.614 

90 

9.025 

661 

9,204 

IcT/a . 

1,279 

31 

8,615 

605 

5 

8,749 

651 

32 

8,702 

951 

8,935 

'Kansas*  . . 

930 

55 

6,925 

1.548 

94 

9,116 

2.081 

137 

9,194 

863 

8,747 

Kentuoky . 

1,437 

11 

5.993 

1.967 

58 

7,478 

2,606 

71 

8,680 

994 

7,214 

Louisiana . 

2,035 

47 

5.938 

2.569 

24 

5.597 

3,559 

103 

7.018 

1,586 

5,495 

Ii^lno.. . . 

121 

2 

4,61s 

360 

33 

7,368 

414 

46 

7.235 

113 

6,697 

dryland . 

203 

10 

7,726 

542 

47 

7.692 

410 

4d 

9,098 

255 

7,421 

Massachusetts.. « 

48 

2 

5.4.50 

113 

16 

9.546 

166 

21 

8,854 

63 

7,949 

rdchigan . 

363 

22 

6.398 

637 

71 

8,363 

1,007 

83 

9,185 

529 

7,957 

Iviinne  sota. . . 

1.199 

43 

7,921 

1.378 

146 

7,200 

I.6S9 

209 

6,994 

1.034 

8.037 

Mississippi . 

2,288 

157 

6.673 

4.675 

261 

7.577 

6.994 

416 

6.693 

3,601 

5.576 

Missouri........ 

3,559 

72 

6,225 

3,547 

169 

6,4o7 

5,089 

'  254 

7.301 

1.729 

6,548 

lk>ntana . 

517 

6 

9,417 

1,361 

46 

10. 761 

1,569 

45 

10,681 

176 

10,250 

Nebraska . 

965 

31 

9,769 

1,525 

70 

10,134 

2.219 

121 

10,159 

708 

9,927 

Itevada . . 

4 

0 

0 

75 

3 

11,150 

145 

15 

11,108 

20 

10,836 

Hew  Hampshire.., 

16 

0 

0 

64 

4 

5.713 

112 

6 

8,297 

22 

6,550 

Hew  Jersey . 

42 

2 

9,900 

201 

54 

9,552 

285 

56 

9.298 

165 

8,998 

Hew  I.ienlco . 

105 

5 

9,688 

594 

30 

10,856 

9i|fl 

52 

11,064 

11)4 

10,210 

Hew  York........ 

336 

15 

7.263 

788 

155 

6,863 

1.019 

124 

7.188 

568 

6,441 

North  Carolina.. 

4,843 

69 

4,432 

4.603 

69 

4,885 

5.243 

195 

5,481 

2,845 

4,567 

North  Dakota.... 

690 

23 

7,645 

1.205 

69 

9.207 

1.751 

93 

9.555 

567 

7,544 

Ohio . 

1,305 

25 

7.737 

922 

18 

7,917 

1,136 

99 

8,863 

796 

8,205 

Oklahoma . 

3,648 

100 

5,720 

5.536 

275 

7.319 

7,789 

371 

7.078 

2.372 

6,392 

Orogon . 

288 

5 

9.321 

,791 

26 

10,563 

915 

32 

10.642 

176 

8,832 

Pennsylvania, . . . 

720 

22 

6.759 

1.348 

149 

6,422 

1,644 

130 

6,575 

778 

6,052 

Rhode  Island..., 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

1 

10,900 

3 

7.065 

South  Carolina.. 

2,099 

71 

4,321 

2,650 

46 

5,167 

2,759 

88 

5,565 

2,241 

4,141 

South  Dakota.... 

587 

26 

7,567 

857 

56 

9,162 

1,221 

78 

9,467 

542 

8.037 

Tennessee . 

2,647 

45 

5.107 

2,862 

25 

7,144 

3.978 

167 

7,489 

1,782 

5.585 

Texas . 

6,563 

183 

6,405 

10.457 

544 

8,^6 

13.563 

648 

9.562 

4.190 

7.970 

Utah . 

82 

1 

10.500 

435 

64 

10.756 

544 

67 

10,309 

165 

10,119 

Vermont ......... 

36 

2 

5,766 

172 

24 

7.510 

251 

59 

6,726 

103 

6.393 

Virginia . 

981 

4o 

5.429 

1,086 

28 

6,502 

1,094 

77 

7,057 

941 

5.576 

’Washington . . 

252 

7 

8.70a 

494 

15 

10,308 

639 

21 

10.712 

171 

9,110 

V(ost  Virginia,. , 

876 

25 

5,528 

1,009 

26 

5.644 

899 

56 

5.451 

486 

4.997 

Vlisconsln . 

734 

36 

6,591 

1,027 

119 

6.397 

1,829 

156 

6,929 

eo6 

6,926 

Vi'yoning . 

75 

1 

10.703 

318 

39 

10,182 

373 

25 

11,096 

99 

10,123 

Alaska . 

0 

0 

0 

li; 

1 

7,010 

11 

1 

10,000 

2 

8,505 

uavrail . 

4J+ 

4 

8,169 

206 

5 

9.1)66 

28 

8 

7,883 

207 

6,043 

Puerto  Rioo..... 

2,024 

49 

3,684 

1.923 

61 

4,399 

2,504 

66 

5,504 

715 

4.935 

UHITED  SSAOISS  DEPaP'MEIIT  OF  AGRICUL7UEE 
PABi-iSRS  HOME  ADMIHISTRA2I0N 


TableZZr  -  Actual  Payments  Compared  With  Fixed  Payment  Schediile  of 
Farm  Ownership  Borrowers,  Cuanilative  as  of  March  31,  1947  l/ 


State  and 
territory 

Number  of 
borrowers 

Actual 

payments 

Fixed  payment 
schedule 

Net  amount  | 
ahead  of  | 

schedule  ! 

1  Percent 
i  ahead  of 
;  schedule 

1 

2 

3 

. 4 _ _  ,  ■ 

■  5 

U,  S.  Total . . 

43,050 

$60,145,044 

$38,464,829 

$21,680,215 

56 

Alabama . 

3,202 

3,053,776 

2,173,758 

880,018 

40 

Arizona . 

36 

86,489 

45,542 

40,947 

90 

Arkansas . 

3,038 

2,506,708 

2,046,067 

460,641 

23 

California . 

207 

482,661 

269,718 

212,943 

79 

Colorado . 

299 

641,294 

385,493 

255,801 

66 

Connecticut.- . 

18 

20,540 

15,920 

4,620 

29 

Delaware. . . 

52 

43,651 

34,194 

9,457 

28 

Florida . 

410 

250,088 

207,548 

42,540 

20 

Georgia. . . . 

3,952 

3,457,583 

■  2,630,996 

826,587 

31 

I daho . 

216 

272,190 

153,616 

118,574 

77 

Illinois . 

572 

1,849,726 

1,192,105 

657,621 

55 

Indiana . 

553 

1,615,051 

850,405 

764,566 

90 

Iowa . 

659 

2,076,350 

1,232,378 

843,972 

68 

Kansas . 

672 

1,613,310 

890,207 

723,103 

81 

Kentucky . 

747 

2,204,117 

1,012,054 

1,192,063 

118 

Louisiana . 

1,753 

1,693,540 

1,460,038 

233,502 

16 

Maine . 

103 

54,544 

38,060 

16,484 

43 

Maryland . 

205 

278,878 

177,954 

100,924 

57 

Massachusetts . 

44 

31,035 

23,981 

7,054 

29 

Michigan . 

661 

936,707 

564,119 

372,588 

66 

Minnesota . 

1,595 

2,445,121 

1,299,986 

1,145,135 

88 

Mississippi . 

3,522 

2,771,362 

2,691,667 

79,695 

3 

Missouri . 

1,636 

2,487,937 

1,514,756 

973,181 

64 

Montana . 

501 

434,737 

353,766 

80,971 

23 

Hehraska . 

440 

1,513,682 

652,447 

861,235 

132 

Hevada . 

13 

13,527 

11,504 

2,023 

18 

Kev/  Hamu  shire . 

23 

13,653 

16,715 

-  3,062 

■  -  18 

Hew  Jersey . 

127 

121,459 

94,477 

26,982 

29 

New  Mexico . . 

146 

198,754 

125,158 

73,596 

59 

Hew  York . 

476 

495,217 

296,637 

198,580 

67 

North  Carolina. . 

2,218 

3,289,759 

1,786,822 

1,502,937 

84 

North  Dakota . 

443 

987,450 

464,943 

522,507 

112 

Ohio . . 

651 

1,549,475 

978,337 

571,138 

58 

Oklahoma . 

2,067 

3.032,312 

1,872,937 

1,159,375 

62 

Oregon . 

267 

425,166 

221,564 

203,602 

92 

Pennsylvania . 

615 

749,396 

489,089 

260,807 

53 

Rhode  Island . 

1 

2,030 

1,347 

683 

51 

South  Carolina . 

2,153 

2,162,882 

1,685,063 

477,819 

28 

South  Dakota . 

416 

1,050,575 

504,564 

546,011 

108 

Tennessee . 

1,371 

2,468,638 

1,332,872 

1,135,766 

85 

Texas . 

3,590 

6,372,121 

3,901,904 

2,470,217 

63 

Utah . 

116 

118,635 

75,133 

43,502 

58 

Vermont . 

85 

56,252 

40,156 

16,096 

40 

Virginia . 

657 

1,116,218 

668,032 

448,186 

67 

Washington . 

203 

374,429 

209,920 

164,509 

T8 

V/est  Virginia . 

393 

461,160 

349,264 

111,896 

32 

Wisconsin . 

1,114 

1,540,213 

727,083 

813,130 

112 

V/yoming . 

136 

110,373 

86,506 

23,867 

28 

Alaska . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hawaii. . . . 

126 

219,573 

149,723 

69,844 

47 

Puerto  Rico . 

548 

394,200 

458,218 

-  64,018 

-  14 

1/  Includes  all  types  of  Farm  Ownership  loans  (ITenant  Purchase,  Farm  Enlargement,  Farm  Development 

and  Project  liquidation)  from  Tenant  Purchase  ftmds  and  from  state  Rural  Rehahilitation  Corpora¬ 
tion  Trust  funds.  Also  includes  Farm  Development  and  Project  Liquidation  loans  from  Rural 
Rehahilitation  funds.  Includes  only  loans  for  full-time  economic  farm  uhits. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTlffiNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Table  -  Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  including 

Maturities  and  Collections,  Cximulative  through  June  30,  1947  1/ 


State  and 
territory 

Loan  advances 
to 

October  31j 
1946 

Matured 

principal 

Collections 

Ratio  of 
total 

collections 
to  loan 
advances 

Ratio  of 
principal 
repayments 
to  matured 
principal 

Principal 

repayments 

2/ 

Interest 

payments 

1/ 

Total 

collections 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

U.  S.  Total . 

$1,026,8U,240 

$887,516,372 

$785,267,430 

$106,180,423 

$891,447,853 

86.8$ 

88.5$ 

Alabama . 

45,103,921 

a,152,099 

31,262,675 

4,492,310 

35,754,985 

79.3 

76.0 

Arizona . 

3,905,682 

3,604,914 

3,240,866 

446,171 

3,687,037 

94.4 

89.9 

Arkansas . 

47,391,348 

.  43,252,332 

36,737,407 

3,938,003 

40,675,410 

85.8 

84.9 

California . 

19,160,418 

17,660,680 

14,459,699 

2,094,659 

16,554,358 

86.4 

81.8 

Colorado . 

27,628,183 

24,684,663 

21,200,104 

3,223,555 

24,423,659 

88.4 

85.9 

Connecticut . 

1,359,815 

1,280,022 

1,158,263 

133,993 

1,292,256 

95.0 

90.5 

Delaware . 

784,001 

501,052 

423,335 

72,098 

495,433 

63.2 

84.5 

Dist.of  Columbia. 

33,803 

28,345 

16,797 

4,245 

21,042 

62.2 

59.3 

Florida. . 

13,544,844 

12,244,755 

8,692,520 

1,461,935 

10,154,455 

75.0 

71.0 

Georgia . 

42,234,510 

38,259,493 

29,507,169 

4,021,497 

33,528,666 

79.4 

77.1 

Idaho . 

18,551, 505 

15,972,696 

15,166,114 

1,915,712 

17,081,826 

92.1 

95.0 

Illinois . 

21,881,277 

18,270,205 

17,299,717 

2,  546^^92 

19,846,209 

90.7 

94.7 

Indiana. . 

17,620,450 

15,396,U1 

14,714,091 

2,020,695 

16,734,786 

95.0 

95.6 

Iowa . 

25,795,196 

21,348,317 

21,179,627 

2,881,547 

24,061,174 

93.3 

99.2 

Kansas . 

29,907,484 

25,692,525 

23,485,213 

3,716,014 

27,201,227 

91.0 

91.4 

Kentucky . 

15,190,607 

13,360,224 

12,904,504 

1,502,067 

14,406,571 

94.8 

96.6 

Louisiana . 

35,534,193 

32,747,235 

26,848,589 

2,840,482 

29,689,071 

83.6 

82.0 

Maine . 

14,237,051 

13,250,457 

11,516,575 

1,306,100 

12,822,675 

90.1 

86.9 

Maryland . 

4,264,862 

2,987,524 

2,560,735 

375,298 

2,936,033 

68.8 

85.7 

Massachiisetts... 

2,011,774 

1,741,008 

1,485,105 

200,119 

1,685,224 

83.8 

85.3 

Michigan . 

19,843,215 

15,286,540 

14,310,251 

2,190,863 

16,501,114 

83.2 

93.6 

Minnesota . 

29,617,570 

23,118,395 

22,507,958 

3,716,705 

26,224,663 

88.5 

97.4 

Mississippi . 

48,928,802 

44,837,293 

36,530,649 

4,047,830 

40,578,479 

82.9 

81.5 

Missouri . 

37,645,243 

32,024,039 

30,538,323 

4,448,568 

34,986,891 

92.9 

95.4 

Montana . 

25,226,996 

20,184,220 

18,092,210 

2,966, 530 

21,058,740 

83.5 

89.6 

Nebraska . 

27,384,334 

23,993,529 

22,306,390 

3,901,802 

26,208,192 

95.7 

93.0 

Nevada . 

1,727,641 

1,540,116 

1,395,747 

207,182 

1,602,929 

92.8 

90.6 

New  Hampshire... 

2,654,364 

2,133,664 

1,833,475 

346,248 

2,179,723 

82.1 

85.9 

New  Jersey . 

4,025,761 

3,264,210 

2,408,061 

385,011 

2,793,072 

69.4 

73.8 

New  Mexico . 

10,163, 532 

8,344,096 

7,193,316 

941,920 

8,135,236 

80.0 

86.2 

New  York . 

16,326,016 

11,830,941 

10,385,771 

1,732,514 

12,118,285 

74.2 

87.8 

North  Carolina.. 

38,286,920 

35,599,018 

33,006,331 

2,514,193 

35,520,524 

92.8 

92.7 

North  Dakota, . . , 

19,746,132 

16,718, 533 

15,228,821 

2,734,293 

17,963,114 

91.0 

91.1 

Ohio . 

18,666,731 

16,234,425 

15,052,845 

.  2,431,592 

17,484,437 

93.7 

92.7 

Oklahoma . 

58,146,202 

47,375,702 

44,471,429 

5,321,691 

49,793,120 

85.6 

93.9 

Oregon . 

12,679,418 

10,823,643 

9,937,120 

1,239,912 

11,177,032 

88.2 

91.8 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

11,773,385 

8,698,575 

7,965,442 

1,342,501 

9,307,943 

79.1 

91.6 

Rhode  Island.... 

446,225 

396, 508 

341,562 

57,103 

398,665 

89.3 

86.1 

South  Carolina.. 

23,017,311 

20,744,364 

16,049,604 

2,292,159 

18,341,763 

79.7 

77.4 

South  Dakota. . . , 

29,875,164 

26,032,750 

22,552,421 

4,590,731 

27,U3,152 

90.9 

86.6 

Tennessee . 

12,530,785 

11,221,123 

10,929,687 

1,120,896 

12,050,583 

96.2 

97.4 

Texas . 

93,494,222 

80,542,499 

70,999,849 

7,214,704 

78,2U,553 

83.7 

88,2 

Utah . 

10,419,838 

8,777,767 

8,171,448 

1,336,088 

9,507,536 

91.2 

93.1 

Vermont . 

3,238,567 

2,581,100 

2,414,244 

371,477 

2,785,721 

86.0 

93.5 

Virginia . 

10,651,158 

9,832,835 

8,734,297 

1,053,215 

9,787,512 

91.9 

88.8 

TTashington . 

16,027,933 

14,452,633 

12,635,491 

1,653,325 

14,288,816 

89.1 

87.4 

Nest  Virginia... 

6,422,639 

5,870,272 

5,363,483 

1,113,100 

6,476,583 

300.8 

91.4 

Wisconsin . 

25,107,394 

19,680,195 

19,818,094 

2,751,  582 

22,569,676 

89.9 

100.7 

Wycming . 

19,319,354 

16,681,126 

15,404,497 

2,490,142 

17,894,639 

92.6 

92.3 

Alaska . 

430,152 

130,882 

117,193 

62,798 

179,991 

41.8 

89.5 

Hawaii . 

540,397 

395,012 

390,025 

48,280 

438,305 

81.1 

98.7 

Puerto  Rico . 

6,194,417 

4,652,206 

4,247,850 

348,640 

4,596,490 

74.2 

91.3 

Virgin  Islands.. 

135,498 

83,474 

74,441 

13,836 

88,277 

65.2 

89.2 

1/  Does  not  include  -33,087,874  for  Nater  Facilities  loans  from  "Loans,  &’ants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation"  funds. 
2/  Includes  $1,073,876  unapplied  collections. 

^  laeludes  |119,319  unapplied  collections. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARJiEfiS  HOliE  ADiaNISTRAXION 


TablojZ?^  Rural  Rehabilitation  and  Production  end  Subsistence  Loan  Applications  froa  Veterans, 
Number  of  Adjustment  Loans,  and  Average,  I9I46  and  \9Hj  Fiscal  Years 


19i|6  fiscal  year 

1967  fiscal  year  ^ 

Applications 
on  hand  end 
of  period 

State  and  Huiior  of 

territory  initial  loan 

applications 

Loans  approved 

Loans  approved 

Initial 

Subsequent 

5i!2i>or  of 
initial  itan 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Number 

Average 

amount 

Number 

Average 

amount 

applications 

Nusdjer 

Average 

aUKACOt 

Nnsber 

Average 

amount 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

U.  S.  Total . 

32,101+ 

15.229 

^^.597 

1,772 

■i76o 

50,980 

25,656 

bi.275 

k.i£n 

0683 

10,368 

Alabama . . 

602 

283 

710 

26 

286 

1,691 

736 

559 

112 

225 

285 

Arizona . 

66 

16 

1.567 

6 

1,333 

82 

66 

1,772 

9 

317 

16 

Arkansas... . 

1,651 

660 

981 

150 

658 

3,261 

1.659 

767 

309 

609 

601 

California . 

321 

169 

2,073 

15 

1,105 

658 

183 

1,913 

69 

1,115 

132 

Colorado . 

706 

266 

1,790 

36 

1,296 

863 

685 

1,766 

163 

715 

09 

Connecticut ..... 

51+ 

16 

1.609 

0 

0 

36 

16 

2,002 

6 

367 

0 

Delaware . 

32 

25 

1,772 

8 

1,169 

52 

26 

1,665 

16 

668 

13 

Florida . 

353 

102 

8I5 

12 

500 

766 

286 

715 

71 

531 

61 

Georgia . 

669 

16U 

868 

23 

679 

2.676 

753 

7« 

121 

255 

277 

Idaho . 

666 

362 

1.903 

60 

1,238 

576 

560 

1,593 

60 

1,166 

127 

Illinois . 

502 

239 

1.767 

15 

709 

668 

637 

1,887 

56 

682 

167 

Indiana . . 

1456 

188 

1,806 

16 

1,620 

615 

265 

l,76d 

27 

565 

135 

Iowa . 

680 

389 

2,026 

50 

666 

920 

557 

1,761 

67 

719 

157 

Kansas . 

1.093 

586 

1,395 

65 

1,028 

1,126 

666 

1,563 

203 

596 

376 

Kentucky . 

609 

526 

596 

86 

665 

1,569 

898 

596 

76 

366 

66 

Louisians . 

7I48 

277 

1,062 

26 

721 

1,860 

625 

962 

73 

792 

259 

Idaina . 

266 

155 

1,760 

15 

1,072 

350 

176 

1.737 

66 

1,068 

80 

liarj'land . 

155 

77 

1,358 

15 

865 

233 

86 

1,583 

16 

1.252 

60 

Massachusetts. . , 

69 

29 

1.752 

6 

725 

95 

37 

1,707 

11 

1.505 

18 

ladiigan . 

975 

612 

1,720 

77 

1,067 

952 

583 

1.726 

112 

1,078 

501 

Mnnesota . . 

1,202 

751 

1,858 

67 

929 

1,699 

810 

1.736 

86 

919 

215 

rississippl . 

1,105 

613 

766 

76 

286 

2.571 

1.161 

991 

113 

331 

666 

!'i&souri . . 

1,701 

766 

1.679 

110 

900 

2,915 

1,192 

l,i56 

191 

626 

958 

tiontana . 

622 

252 

2,160 

16 

588 

656 

603 

1,302 

156 

1,082 

179 

Nebraska. ....... 

1,068 

685 

2,099 

51 

1.059 

1,015 

607 

1,728 

115 

756 

286 

Nevada . 

59 

11 

2,575 

2 

1,750 

63 

36 

1.917 

6 

1,306 

8 

New  Hampshire... 

82 

29 

1,805 

6 

1,200 

77 

57 

1.560 

12 

1.016 

36 

How  Jersey . 

128 

99 

1,787 

6 

1,368 

156 

113 

1,328 

35 

1,660 

20 

Hew  l&xioo . 

537 

267 

1.699 

36 

616 

600 

259 

1,576 

89 

556 

276 

How  York . 

53a 

299 

2,122 

16 

1.655 

560 

308 

1,560 

138 

1,121 

302 

Horth  Carolina.. 

558 

323 

659 

50 

327 

2,202 

896 

616 

103 

272 

26 

Horth  Dakota..., 

918 

658 

2,019 

33 

961 

1,263 

611 

1,802 

92 

861 

281 

Ohio . 

385 

216 

1.669 

25 

966 

691 

383 

1,671 

56 

732 

113 

Oklahoma . 

3,656 

1.652 

1,606 

168 

688 

5.890 

1,307 

1,212 

388 

596 

1,627 

Oregon . 

330 

156 

1,731 

18 

1,163 

278 

158 

1.558 

35 

899 

69 

Pennsylvania .... 

558 

550 

1,569 

19 

828 

798 

296 

1,659 

76 

963 

312 

Rhode  Island.... 

15 

5 

1.620 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1,25c 

0 

0 

1 

South  Carolina,. 

35I4 

166 

529 

6 

2i2 

1,633 

627 

691 

50 

136 

50 

South  Dakota.... 

1,106 

652 

2.133 

35 

1,379 

1.296 

960 

1,379 

133 

831 

205 

Tennessee . 

663 

195 

671 

32 

680 

1,516 

667 

708 

61 

627 

162 

Texas . 

3.531 

1,562 

1,655 

216 

576 

6,776 

1.886 

1.267 

522 

557 

i,3U4 

Utah . 

311 

158 

1,710 

16 

922 

308 

205 

1.652 

53 

992 

69 

Vermont . 

68 

39 

2,200 

5 

1.255 

167 

66 

1,772 

36 

1,666 

63 

Virginia . . 

160 

91 

626 

8 

376 

565 

237 

668 

33 

563 

26 

V/ashington . . 

250 

■  102 

1,976 

10 

1,210 

288 

132 

1,737 

28 

895 

87 

West  Virginia... 

156 

75 

799 

9 

273 

568 

223 

719 

22 

562 

33 

V/iseonsin . 

967 

586 

1,867 

52 

1,021 

1,587 

680 

1,812 

96 

801 

527 

YVyoming. . . 

393 

229 

2,316 

26 

i.oije 

353 

287 

1.656 

81 

1,183 

53 

Alaska . 

7 

6 

1,875 

0 

0 

7 

6 

2,800 

1 

2,000 

2 

Hawaii . . 

9 

6 

2,212 

0 

0 

15 

6 

1,806 

0 

0 

6 

Puerto  Rico . 

95 

61 

628 

5 

268 

292 

119 

326 

18 

26d 

66 

Virgin  Islands.. 

1 

1 

960 

0 

0 

.  2 

2 

312 

0 

0 

0 

1^  In  addition,  11,927  Annual  loans  for  t3,9i.|6,59l4.  were  made  to  veterans  from  Kovenber  1,  19^46  through  June  30,  19U7« 
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(d)  Water  Facilities.  Arid  and  Semi- Arid  Areas 


Appropriation  ''ct,  1948  . . . . . .  c . . , ,  ,  cc  o . . . . » ,  $1,750,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1949  a . ^ c  ..o  r.  1,750,000 

Change,  1949  . .  . . .  * . _ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

r  1948 

^  : (estimated) 

1949  s  Increase  or 

(estimated):  Decrease 

1,  Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  o.  ,  .  .  .  . 

2„  Loans 

Unobligated  balas>ce  ,, 
Total  appropriation 
or  estimate 

$240,734! 

1,503,556; 

5,710 

;  $237, 960 

:  1,512,040 

$241,200:  +  3-240 
1,508,800:  ~  3,240 

3^750, 000 

1,750,000 

1^7^0,000: 

Note:  The  1949  Budget  contemplates  the  shift  of  $3,240  within  this 
appropriation  from  '-Loans"  to  "Salaries  and  expanses"  for 
within-grade  salary  advancements © 


ITBJIZATION  OF  AP'^RO^RTATION  E3TBTATES 
Appr opri at ion :  Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas 
Fimds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

i  Budget 
Estimates, 
1949 

Increase(-f ) 

or 

decrease(-) 

Appropri ation  or  estimate  oacoaoco 

Total  obligations  ,  o  o  o 

o 

o 

o 

d 

Uf' 

0- 

$1,750,000 

1,750,  000 

1,750,000 

Obligations 

by  Objects 

192,052 
43, 038 
360 
450 
2,680 
2,620 
1,  508, 800 

+$3, 240 

-  .3,2B^0. 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . . . 

02  Travel  . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  coc^ 

04  Communication  services 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . o 

16  Investments  and  loans  .-,woo.eo 

Total  obligations  e .  * 

188, 812 
43;  038 
360 
450 
2, 680 
2,620 
1,512,040 

1,750,000; 

;  1.750,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROORA.M 


Current  "activities^  ^rs.uant  to  liH'e  Pope-Jones.  Act  of  August  2S,  ISl+y, 
loans  are  nade;  to-  aid,  in.  fee  effective  development  and  utilization  of 
limited  agricultural  water  suppl ies  -' in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas 
of  seventeen  Western  'States.  E'conoraict  insecurity  in 'many  Western 
areas  result  -from  low  .agricultural  production  caused  by  Tack  of 
adequate  water  for  crop  irrigation  and  for  .livestock  and  domestic 
uses.  The  19^0  Census  estima'tes-  that.'.an  additional  TO.O’OO, 000 .'acres 
of  land  in  the  area  could  be  irrigated.  fe  addition,  there  is  need 
for  assistance  to,-  farmers  and  small'  irrigation  companies  in  areas 
presently  irrigated  to  make  repairs  or’  improvements  to  -existing  ■ 
facilities.  Applications, /or  assistance  in  the  development  and* 
utilization  of  water  facilities  during  recent  yepr.s  ,have  been 
almost  twice  the  number  of  loans  that  could  bb  madeT-  The  major  .  ' 

.  activities  under,;' this  .program  are; 

1,  Loan  Making;  ’  •  ^  ■ 

Loans  are  made  to  individual  farmers  or ’"■ranchmen',  or  to  groups 
^'pf  from,  tvro  to  one  hundred  or  more  farmers  when  water  resources 
are  limited  or  costly  for  the  individuals  to.  develop  alone, 

(a)  Farmstead.' ..loans  .are  made  to  provide  adequate  water  -supplies 
close  to  the  farm' buildings  for  household  use,  for  live¬ 
stock',  and  for  garden  production,  by  installing  new  facili¬ 
ties  such  as  .vrells,  ponds  and  cisterns  with  appurtenant 
equipment  or'by  improvements  to  .exis:ting  facilities, 

(b)  Irrigation  loans  are  made  to  provide, -new  facilities  or  to 
develop' or  imprpye  existing  facilities  for  supplying 
water  for  crop  production.  The  types^of  facilities 
developed  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  locality.  Examples 

'--of  .principal  types  of  facilities  provided  in  some 'of  the 
areas  are:  ’’  '  '  '■  ,  '  ' 

(l..),‘;v  Large  .  water  wells  including  pumping  plants  and  farm 


(2) 


(3) 


distribution  systems  in  Nebraska,  Western  Kansas, 
Eastern  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
Eastern  New  Mexico,  and  the  Central  "Valley  of 
California, 

Low-capacity  pumps  and  sprinkler''sys terns  to  irrigate 
dairy  pastures  during  the  drought  .months  of  August 
and  September  in  Western  Oregon. and  Washington. 

Small  storage  reservoirs,  dams,  distribution  systems 
and  wells  to  provide  supplemental  .water  on  presently 
irrigated  land  in  the  intermountai'h  'states. 
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2.  Technical  Assistance. 

-  (a)  Engineering  assistance;,  is  given  in  planning  and  installing 
"both  the  farmstead  and  irrigation  facilities^  .This  assist¬ 
ance  is  essential,  to  assure  repayment;  of  the  loans  aiid,:.,.;.  ■■■ 
efficient  service  of  the  installations.-r.  . 

(h)  Parm  and  home  management  guidance  is  provided,  as  needed  to 
assist  in  profitable  utilisation  of  the  facilities.*  '  ' 

Significant  Data  Showing  Progress;  Among  the  recent  apcompl is'hments 
of  the  Water  Facilities  Program  are  the  following: 


1.  Number  of  initial  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  years. 19^5 9 19^6, 

iWT  ■  •  ' 


Fiscal 

Year 

1945 

.1946 

1947 


Farmstead  loans 


Individual 

•  .S36, 

851 

471 


•  4 
12 


■  Irrigation  loans 


Group  Individual 


•166 

205 

245 


Group 

4 

3 


Number 
famil ies 
served 

1,220 

1,330 

1,194 


2. 


3. 


Loan,  advances  and' repayments , 

cumulative  to  June  30,  1947* 

loan  Matured  ' 

Pfincipal 

.,,^In.terest 

Advances  .principal 

repayments 

repayment  s 

$7,215,275  $3,,372.332 

$3,455,025 

$4o8,6no 

Percent  -of  matured  principal 

collected  is  102 

1,5^:  See  Table  I 

for .  information. by  states.' 

Water  facilities  completed  or 

under construction  through 

June  30,  1947: 

;  -i-r  . 

Water  facilities  completed  or 

under 

cons  t ruction 

•  ■-  Fiscal  Year 

Cumulative  to 

Description  .  , 

June  30,  1947 

Stock  watering  facilities 

■  Number  of  ponds 

17 

647 

Number  - of wells 

•  ■  442 

4,OS4 

Number: of  springs  developed 

'  a7' 

179 

Other  facilities 

l4. 

1,711 

Irrigation  facilities  , 

Number  of  'dams  . 

7'  ; 

267 

^  Number  of  wells  •  ' ,  , 

149 

1,080 

Number  of  pumps 

50 

1,216 

Number  of  distribution  systems  17 

1,618 

Other  facilities 

Diversion  and  others 

39 

925 

Total  facilities  completed  or 

under  752 

11,727* 

construction  as  of  June  30*  1947 
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*  This  does  nat  ineiude  Si 638  pumps wihdmiirs , ’and  tanks ’'previously 
.  reported  where  the.se,  facilities  were  installed  in  connedtion  with 
some  of  the  faciiities  - included  in  the  above  ta’bulation,  ~ 

U,  Economic  -progres^  of  •'borrowers  receiving  loans  for  water  facili¬ 
ties  is  indicated  by  'the  change  intfinancial  status  since  the 
water  facilities  have'been  installed^-^'.iThe r;fdllpwi.ng  t'able  shows 
this  change  for  borrowers  who  installed  an "-tE’eir  present  farms 
facilities  prior  to  l$k2,  t;  -./.;  i  ■ 'n--'  • 


;year  prior  to 
;  installation. 

December  3I. 
..  M'946  . 

•  Percent 

.increase  or 
decrease 

Aasets 

$6,969  : 

•$ll;-g97 

I- 10 :.ifo 

Liabilities 

3.123  • 

2771?. 

.■7-13.^  • 

Net  worth 

:  3.S46  : 

■  .:9.179 

■«3S.7 

Value  of ‘machinery, 

;  : 

equipment  and  workstoCk  9^8  : 

i,9ior 

+  101.5^ 

5.  Increased  production  made  possible  by  the  installation  of 

irrigatien  facil  ities ;  is  shovxm  in  part  by  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  for  borrowers  Cn  the  program  in  19^6,  '  ' 


Enrage »  yield  per  acfe«  tons 
Small  grain,  yield  per  acre,  bu. 
Corn,  yield  per  acre,  bu. 

Eggs  sold  per  farm,  dozen 

Dairy  products  sold  per  farm, 'gal. 


Crop  year 
before 

installation 

1946 

crop 

year 

Percent 
•  increase 

1^8 

2.7 

'■  ^OcO 

18.5 

30.5- 

■  65.9 

2i.h 

Ul„0' 

-49.6 

863 

952 

.10,’3  • 

•  3,995 

4,725 

'■a8r3 
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STATUCSOT  OF  QIBLI'GATIOITS  UNB®.  SUPPLEMIlirTAL  JTOIBS 


Item 


:0'bl  igations , 

^  I9U7-  ■- 


•  Estimated Estimated 

Obligations , ;Obligation§ , 

1948  •  ;  1949 


Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  : 

Fund"  Revolving  fund  for  pay-^: 
raents  with  respedt  to  insured 
■  mortgages  under  Section  12 
and  13  of  the  Farmers^  ^onie 
Administration  Act  "of  1946,^. 

Fa;^ehts  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and 
for  Operation  and  Maintenance 


of  Resettlement  Projects  '• 
Trust  fund  receipts  from 
operations  of  resettlement 
and  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
jects,  which  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  payments- i.in  lieu  of 
‘^taxes  to  taxing  bodies  .and  I 
for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  projects . 


State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
...  -Co-rporation  Funds;  Trust 
'‘"‘funds  of  State  HR  Corporations 
'  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
^ment  for  ^rural  rehabilitation 
..purposes  within  the  several 
states,  as  follows: 

,  Salaries  and  expenses...... 

Rural  rehabilitation 

projects . . . 

Loans . . 

Total  state  corporation 
funds . . 


Drainage  District  Assessments 
on  Acquired  Lands:  Trust  funds 
received,  from  vendors  of  land 
as  a  reserve  fund  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  drainage 
assessments  against  said  land 


$  4,000 


$431,771 


$342,500 


214,720 


.1,128,526 

23,711 

13.115,535 


1,i67,,S‘/o 

5,S30 

8,600,000 


14,267,772 


9,773.700 


16,360 


:l.  043.27  5 
3.725 

8,100,000 


9,147,000 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

Obi igations , 

Obligations , 

Obligations , 

19^7 

1948 

1949 

Liquidption  of  Depos its .Reserve 

for  Maintenance  and  Repairs, 
Lease  and  Purchase  Contracts; 

Trust  funds  received  from 
mrchasers  of  property  as  a 
reserve  fund  to  provide  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of 
such  property  in  accordance 
with  the  lease  and  purchase 
agreement . . 

550 

6 

Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Lease 

and  Purchase  Contracts; 

Trust  funds  received  as 
deposits  tovjard  purchase 
price  of  property  sold  under 
lease  and  purchase  agreements 
available  for  refund  upon 
conversion  of  the  agreement 
to  a  deed  or  for  application 
against  the  deed  obligation.. 

121,810 

20,000 

5,000 

Unclaimed  Moneys  of  Individuals 

^iHiose  Whereabouts  are  Known; 

Trust  funds  received  through 
deposit  of  small  sums  of 
excess  repayments  of  loans, 
available  for  refund  upon 
submission  of  individual 
cla ims . 

50 

50 

Penalty  Mail  Costs  (Allotment 

to  Farmers’  Home  Administra- 

tion ;  For  cost  of  penalty 

mail  as  required  by  the  Act 
of  June  2g,  19U4  (39  U.S.C. 

321  d) . . . 

182,809 

210,000 

230,750 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

SUPPLEl^fENTAL  FUNDS . .  . . , 

15,021,072 

10,3^6,262 

9,601,526 

i 


Table  -  Water  Facilities  Loans,  Ifeiturities  and  Collections 

Cuinulative  as  of  June  30,  19^7  ^ 
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Includes  Water  Facilities  loans  to  indi-vlduals  and  groups. 

Amounts  reflected  are  cumulative  obligations  from  inception  of  the  program.  Includes  $3*087,87-1+  obligated 
from  "Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation"  funds.  Loan  advances  represent  charges  to  bcrrcwers* 
account.  The  difference  represents  unliquidated  obligations,  imposted  advances,  and  non-cash  advances. 
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.  '  _  ■  PASSEFG^  KOTOR,  VEHICLES 

The  estimate  for  the  Farmers*  Home  Administration  for  19U9  contemplates 
the  mrchase  of  I6  passenger  motor  vehicles  under  the  appropriations 
"Farmers'  Home  Administration",  and  "Development  of  Water  Facil ities , 
Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas",  The  estimated  mileage  of  the  16  cars  to 
he  replaced  is  as  follows  r.  ,  '■ 

5' cars  over  125,000  miles 
7  cars' over  100,000  miles  '  "  • 

U  cars  over  S5i000  miles 

The  net  cost  of  replacing  these  16  passenter  motor 'vehicles  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $14,2Uo,  based  on  a  net  average  cost  of  $890  per  vehicle,, 

During  the  fiscal  year  19^8  a  total  of  108  cars  were  in  use  hy  the  ' 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  for  rural  travel  hy  field  personnel 
where  common  carrier  is  not  availahle  or  practicable.  The  total 
number  of  cars  is  being  reduced  to  an  estimated  5^  in  19^9, 

PENALTY  KAIL 

Sec,  2,  Public  Law  364,  ygth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Farmers'  Home  Administration) 


i  ;  c  ; Increase (+)  or 

;  19^ i'  ;  19^S  s  19^9  idPcrease (- ) , 

I ^ S_ a9^9  1948 

Category  1. _ _ _ $5,4s4‘.  $6,300;  $6, 900s  ■;-$6oo 

Category  2. . . . .  . . . 177,325;  203,700;  223,850;  +20,150 

Total . . . . . .  I  182,809;  210.000;  230,750;  -1-20.730(1) 


(1)  The  increase  of  $20,750  for  19^9  consists  of  the  following? 

( a )  An  increase  of  $15,750  for  iho  purpose  of  providing 

sufficient  funds  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  handling  penalty _ 

mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  advised  that 

payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling 
penalty  mail  in  1949  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an  increase  of  $1^40  per 
thousand  over  the  1948  rate  applicable  to  1948 
ma ilings, 

(b)  An  Increase  of  $5,000  to  provide  for  mailings  required 

in  connection  with  the  making  and  servicing  of  an 
additional  40,800  loans  to  be  made  in  19^^ 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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C^^teeiory  1  consists  of  (a)  'bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  other  pu'blica- 
tions  which  are.  used  in  answering  inquiries  from  individual  farmers 
or  other  persons  as  to-- the  nature  of  the  programs  carried  on  by 
Farmers;’  Home  Administration  and  (b)  Departmental  publications  which 
are  used  in  ansvr.ering  requests  for  tephnical  .information  in  certain 
types  of  farming  operations,  filings  of  this  type  are  made  from 
approximately  1,900  different  offices. 

Category  2  consists  of  billinais  and  other  types  of  mailings  to 
borrowers,  daily  mailings  by  each  county  office  transmitting  collect¬ 
ions  to  the  Treasury,  mailings  of  loan  vouchers,  dockets,  and  copies 
of  collection  documents,  .correspondence  with  vendors  in  connection 
with  contracts,  purchase  orders,  vouchers,  etc.,  and  correspondence 
betv/een  field  offices,  and  between  the  National  Office  and  field 
offices. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIRICATIOU  ALMBTISTRATIOIT 
Summary  of  Appropriations,  1948  and  Estimates  19^9 


Item 

Total 
estimated 
available , 

1948 

Budge  t 
estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Administrative  expenses  . 

$5,000,000 

$5,000,000 

_ 

Loans  . . .  . . . . . . 

223,000,000 

300,000,000 

+$75,000,000 

Total  . . . 

230,000,000 

305,000,000 

+75,000,000 

Deduct  authorization  to  Borrow 
from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

r:  225,000,000 

300,000,000 

+75,000,000 

Total  appropriation  ...... 

5,000,000 

5,000,0001 

-  -  - 

(a)  Sala-rles  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  1948  . . . .  $5,000,000 

Badge t  Estimate,  1949  .............. 5 > 000 » 000 


("b)  Loans 

Appropriation  Act,  1948,  authorization  to  horrov;  from 


Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^  . . . . .  .  .  $225,000,000 

Biadget  Estimate,  1949,  authorization  to  Borrow  from 

Secretary 'of  the  Treasury . .  . . .  300,000,000 

Increase  . . . . . . . .  +73 ,0o0 ,000 
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COMBIEED  PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1947 

1948  ; 

( estimated)  “ 

;Increase(+) 

(estimated)"'  ,  v 

;decrease(.-.) 

1,  Project  development  i 

• 

and  lending  activi-  t 

i 

ties  S 

$1,114,060 

$1,037,8692 

$1,037,269; 

2.,  Construction  and  s 

: 

technical  operating  i 

; 

assistance  ,  c . .  ^  c . ,  § 

1.453.994; 

;  1,267,6692 

1,267,669; 

3<  Management  assist-  ; 

■  ; 

ance  to  cooperatives  S 

83^0 399  ■ 

S  762,r892 

762,189; 

Auditing^  loan  i 

; 

accounting  and  col-  ; 

s 

I 

lecting  5  c .  c .  o . . . . . .  S 

1,116,019 

1, 060 5 019 j 

1,060,0193. 

Technical  standard-  ; 

; 

ization  « « « ,  c  , » ^ S 

150,309 

144,150; 

144,150; 

6o  Internal  adminis-  J 

trative  services  oo^.o 

•  502,643! 

2  430,9272 

430,927; 

7e  General  administra-  i 

tion  ,  t. . ,  0 . » f  = » 0  ^  i  o  o  1 

352,333; 

2  297, 177 J 

297,177; 

Unohligated  "balance  1 

21. 300 ; 

;  - S 

-  -3  - 

Total  available  ; 

5.549,057; 

!  5,000,000; 

5,000,000; 

Transferred  to  "Salar-  ; 

i 

ies  and  Expenses, ■  ' : 

-  % 

Office  of  Informa-  ' ; 

tion.  Department  of  t 

Agriculture'*  ..,o,oo  > 

+9^3: 

i  — ; 

- -  - 

Transferred  from  : 

’’Exportation  and  : 

2 

Domestic  Consumption  ?' 

of  Agricultural  : 

Commodities,  Depart-  r 

ment  of  Agriculture"  i 

5  ■  ■  ■  •  ; 

(Eor  Pay  Act  Costs)  S 

-550,000! 

•  .  .  - - ; 

-  . - ;  • 

Total  appropriation  ^ 

or  estimate,  salar-  ; 

and  expenses  o.ece.  i 

5:000,000) 

;  5.000.000; 

5,000,000; 

8*  Loans;  : 

i  ; 

Authorization  to  bor— ; 

!  ; 

j 

row  from  Secretary  ; 

1  : 

;  (1) 

of  the  Treasury  .s^50r.'^00,000s225r.000,000; 

300 , 000 , 000  ;•  +$75 , 000 , 000 
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mCBMSIl.  . . _ 

(l)  An  increase  of  in  "bgrrowing  'authorization  is  renuested 

for  the  fiscal  year  1949  for  loans.  ■  . 

A  loan  authorization  of  $3<^0,0Qn,00n  is  the.  absolute  minimum  required 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949  if  the  rural  electrification' program  is  to 
make  its  maximum  contribution  to  food  production  and  to  rural  welfare: 

The  insistent  demand  of  2-rl/4  million  unserved  farm 
families  for  electric  service  is  resulting  in  a  very 
heavy  backlog  of  loan  applications. 

The  increasing  availability  of  line  construction 
materials  makes  possible  the  continuing  rate  of 
increase  in  construction  progress  during  the  fiscal 
year  1949. 

Sharply  "increasing  use  of  electricity  on  farms  requires' 
expansion  in  capacity  of  existing  rural  power  systems. 

Increased  usage  of  electricity  has  led  to  acute  povrer 
shortages  in  many  rural  areas  and  the  need  for  additional 
generation  and  transmission  facilities^ 

Demand  for  loans  greatly  exceeds  loan  funds.  Up  to  November  2S,  1947 i 
a,nrili  cat  ions  on  hand  and  in  process  already  exceeded  available  loan 
authorizations  by  $137>^'"^<^. addition,  applications  continue 
to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  between  $2a,or!0,00h  and  $3^,'^no,0no  per 
month.  These  fieoires  are  not,  hovrever,  a  true  indication  of  the 
dammed  up  demand  of  farm  people  for  electric  service,  because  a 
shortage  of  loan  funds  tends  to  slow  down  the  rate  at  which  applica¬ 
tions  are  made.  Knowing  that  their  applications  cannot  be  satisfied 
from  present  funis,  many  cooperatives  actually  discourage  membership 
amplications  to  avoid  the  disappointment  resulting  from  long  delays 
in  getting  service  to  applicants.  Virtually  all  the  2-1/4  million 
unserved  farm  families  and  a  like  number  of  rural  people  other  than 
farmers  want  electricity  as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  it. 

Improvement  in  material  situation  also  indicates  the  necessity  for 
additional  loan  funds  in  1949.  Materials  and  labor  are  more  readily 
available  than  they  were  tvrelve  months  or  even  six  months  ago.  On 
some  items  immediate  delivery  can  be  obtained;  on  others,  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  is  still  required,  -  Availability  of  steel  continues 
to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  production  rate  of  most 
power  line  material.  The  best  index  of  net  improvement  in  the  mater¬ 
ial  situation  is  the  rate  at  which  borrowers  draw  on  their  loans. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1946,  they  drew  $S7»000,000,  During  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  they  drew  $190,000,000,  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  they  are  drawing  at  a  rate  which  indicates  advances  of 
$3*^0,000,000,  Advances  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  are  conservatively 
estima.ted  at  $320, 000, 000. 
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Use  of  power  ty  rural  people  is  growing  tremendously,  producing  a 
great  need  for  cooperatives  to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  s jb- .  , 
terns.  The  number  of  consumers  served  by  REA-financed  lines  has 
ap'oroximately  doubled  since  19^1 »  i>u.t  the  amount  of  power  used  by 
connected  consumers  has  increased  more  than  four  times, .  In  addi¬ 
tion,  nex'T  consumers  , must  be  provided  ' for ,  both  on  existing  lines 
and  on  lines  being  built  into  new  areas.  As  a  result,  virtually 
all  cooperatives  are  having  to  increase  their  system  capacity 
such  as  by  multiphasing  their  lines  and  increasing  their  sub¬ 
stations,  far  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  applying  for  substantially  larger  loans  to  expand  their 
present  facilities. 

The  acute  national  power  shortage  is  affecting  rural  people  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  population.  This  has  led  to  a 
sharply  increased  demand  from  the  cooperatives  for  funds  to  finance 
their  own  generating  plants.  REA  has  adhered  to  a  policy  of  finan¬ 
cing  generating  plants  only  v'hen  adequate  sources  of  pov/er  were  not 
available  or  when  wholesale  power  costs  were  unreasonably  high. 

As  the  povrer  shortage  grows,  the  number  of  generating  plant  loan 
applications  that  meet  the  first  of  these  qualifications  increases 
sharply.  Amplications  from  those  areas  having  no  pov;er  or  inadequate 
po’irer  must  be  given  increasing  consideration  if  those  areas  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  rural  electrification  program. 
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CHANGES  IN  LAi^IGUAGE 


The  Gstim.'^tes  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  as  follov/s  (new 
language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets); 

Change  .  .  r  '  ; 

No.  i 

To  carry  into  effect -the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  approved  May  20,  1936,  as  amended  .(7  U.S.C.  901-915, 

1.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  30,.  1947  (Public  Law  266)),  -jhhhhhj- 
2  /Sections  3(a)  and  3(f)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
approved -May  20,  1946,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-915 )>  are  hereby 
~  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-  "SEC,  3"  -(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  loans  to  the  Administrator,  upon  the  request  and 
approval  -of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

all  moneys  representing  pa^/ments  of  principal  and  ••interest  on  loans 
■made,  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts 

The  fj^rst  change  inserts  reference  to  the  amendments  to  Sections  3(a)  and 
3(f)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  contained  in  the  1948  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  with  respect  to  the  authorization  to  borrow 
loan  funds  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?-  rather  than  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  •  f,-  ; 


The  second  change  deletes  -the  language  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  amending  sections  3(a)  and  3(f)  of  the-.-Rural  Electrification 
Act,  as  amended.  These  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  loans  tp  the  Acfeinistrator  in  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  determine,  provide  that  unpaid  balances  of  loans  m.ade 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  prior  to 
July '1,  1947  shall' bi  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 


require  that  interest  and  principal  on 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


such  loans  shall  be  paid  to  the 
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ITEMIZATION  OE .  ESTIMiATES 


Funds  Available'  for  Obligation 


Budget 

Increase  (+) 

Item 

Estimate, 

Estimates, 

or 

1948 

1949 

decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  Expenses j 

/Appropriation  or  estim<ate  »e*.o 

$5,000,000 

$5,000,000: 

Total  avcpilable  for  obligation, 

salaries  and  expenses 

5.000,000 

5,000,000 

- 

Loans: 

Prior  year  Reconstruction 

Finajice  Corporation  loan 

authorization  available 

6,992, 126 

— 

-$6, 992, 126 

■Prior  year  loan  authorization 

from  Secretary  of  the 

Treasurv  available  a o. 

—  — 

6, 000, 000 

+  6,000,000 

Received  by  loan  from 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

225.000.000 

300, 000,000 

+75,000,000 

Total  available  for  obligation 

loans  . . . 

231,992,126 

306, 000, 000 

+74,007,874 

Balance  of  loan  authorization 

from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

available  in  subsequent  year  o 

6.000.000 

10,000,000 

+4, 000,000 

Total  obligations 

225,992,126 

296, 000,000 

+70,007,874 

Obligation 

by  Ob.iects 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

01  Personal  services  . . 

$4, 019, 000 

$4, 019, 000 

— 

02  Travel  . . 

738, 000 

738, 000 

_  _ 

03  Transportation  of  Things  . 

20, 000 

20, 000 

—  — 

04  Communication  ser'vLces  ... 

76, 000 

76,000 

-  - 

05  Rents  and  utility  service  . 

11, 000 

11,000 

— 

07  Other  contractual  services 

56,000 

56, 000 

-  - 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ..e 

60, 000 

60, 000 

— 

09  Equipment  ....o, .......... 

20. 000 

20,000 

Total  obligations,  salaries 

and  expenses  .o. ....•• 

5,000,000 

5.000.000 

— 

Loans: 

16  Investments  and  loans  ,,,o 

225,992.126 

296,000,000 

+70,007,874 

Total  obligations,  loans 

225,992.126 

296.000.000 

+70.007.874 
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STATUS  OF  PBOGRAM 


Cirrrent  Activities;  The  size  of  the  program  is  at  least  three  times  : 
larger  than  before  the  -war  The  magnitude  of  the  job  is  reflected 
in  each  of  the  three  major  activities  of  the  Administration.  These 
are: 

1.  Making  Loans .  Eeflecting  the  fact  that  4,180,000  rural 
dwelling  units  were  still  without  electric  service,  the  backlog  of  • 
loan  applications  on  hand  and  in  process  in  July  19^7  amounted  to 
$295,000,000,  During  the  present  fiscal  year  applications  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  received  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  per 
month .  By  next  July  1  the  backlog  of  applications  will  amount  to 
approximately  $300; 000 >  000 . 

The  4,180,000  linserved  riiral  dwelling  units  includes  the  dwelling 
units  on  2^  million  unelectrified  farms.  It  does  not  include  any  of 
I  the  thousands  of  unserved  non-dwelling  units  in  rural  areas  such  as 

rural  Industries,  churches,  schools  and  numerous  other  potential 
consumers . 

Eural  people  who  are  now  awaiting  electric  service  feel  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  already  obtained  under  the  Eural  Elec¬ 
trification  Act  by  more  than' 2  million  rural  consumers.  Because 
areas  relatively  easy  to  serve  have  for  the  most  part  been  electri- 
fied,  the  job  ahead  is  more  difficult  than  what  has  been  dene  so  far. '' 
Only  a  policy  of  full'  area  coverage,  which  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  rural  electriflpation  program,  gives  assiirance  that  the  remaining  - 
unserved  farms  and  pther  rural  units  will  ultimately  get  power. 

2.  Supervising  Construction.  EEA  borrowers  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  line  construction  program  in  history.  As  materials 
become  available  in  greater  quantities  during  the  present  fiscal 

I  year,  it  is  expected  that  borrowers  will  be  able  to  bring  service 

to  approximately  400,000  new  consumers. 

EEA's  responsibility  in  the  construction  program  is  of  an  advisory 
nature.  Borrowers  are  given  advice  and  assistance  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  electric  facilities  to  ■insure  that  the  Government 
loan  funds  are  expended  properly  and  that  facilities  which  constitute 

the  legal  security  for  "loans  shall  conform  to  the  highest  engineering 

standards  and  thus  assure  satisfactory  economical  service  to  consumers 

3-  Safeguarding  the  Government  Loans.  EEA  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  servicing  and  otherwise  safeguarding  through  advice  and 
assistance  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  Government  loans  which  borrowers 
have  Invested  in  nearly  1,000  utility  systems  operating  in  46  States 
and  two  Territories.  The  real  security  of  the  Government  in  these 
systems  is  based  on  satisfactory  and  efficient  operation  of  the 

properties. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  Administration's  loans  has  been  made  to  farmer 
cooperatives  whose  actual  experience  in  the  electric  utility  business 
is  limited  wholly  to  that  gained  in  operations  ranging  from  a  few 
months  to  at  most  about  ten  years.  The  cooperatives,  except  for  a. 
small  number,  need  assistance  of  the  kind  they  obtain  from  KEA  if  they 
are  successfully  to  meet  the  problems  arising  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  systems  during  the  last  few  years . 

Operational  Data  and  Selected  Examples  'of  Progress; 

1.  Loons .  During  the  19^7  fiscal  year,  REA  approved  loans 

totaling  $254,000,000.  Loan  approvals. during  the  1948  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  about  $226,000,000.  The  cumulative  total  of  loans  in  the  I3 
years  of  the  program  will  amount  to , approximately  $1,294,000,000  at 
the  end  of.  this -fiscal  year  of  which  $770,000,000  will  have  been  loaned 
in  the  last  three  fiscal  years.  ^  ' 

2.  Advances  of  Funds.  Funds  advanced  to  rural  electric  coopera¬ 
tives  and  other  REA  borrowers  on  their  loan  contracts  during  the . 
fiscal  year  1947  amounted  to  $190,000,000,  more  than  double  the  amount 
during  the  preceding  year  and  almost  double  the  previous  high,  figure 
of  1940 .  Funds  are  advanced  to  borrowers  only  as  they  have  need  of 
them  to  pay  for,  construction,  labof  and  materials .  The  sharp  increase 
in  advances,  therefore.  Indicates  that  the  supply  of  materials  is 
constantly  improving,  promising  new  consumer  connection  records  in 
1948  and  1949*  Based  on  the  current  rate  of  increase  in  the  advances 
and  taking  into-  account  the  improved  material  and  labor  situation, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  advances  of  funds  in  the  1948 
fiscal  year  vn.ll  be  approximately  $300,000,000.  This  exceeds  the 
loan  authorization  for  1948  by  $75^000,000. 

3.  In  terms  of  consumers  connected,  the  fiscal  year  D9^8  with¬ 

out  question  will  bo  the  largest  in'  the  history  of  the  rural  electri¬ 
fication  program.  The  best  year  on  record  up  to  that  time  was  1947 
when  REA  borrowers  brought  service  to  294,294  consumers,  bringing 
the  cumulative  -tqtal  since  the  start  of  the  program  to ,  1,843,000* 
Borrowers  arc  currently  bringing  electric  service  to.ian  average., of  , 
32,000  new  consumers  each  month  and  are  expected  to  be  scrying  a  , 
totaT  of  2,200,000  by  June  3a, 1948.  ■ 

4.  Power  Consumption.  Consumers  on  REA-flnanced .linos  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  more  power  per  consumer  as  more  appliances  and  electrical 
equipment  become  available  and  as'  farmers  learn  more  abqut  the  uses 

of  electricity  in  farm  production.  In  1941,  'annual  power  consumption 
on  REA-financed  lines  averaged  827  kilowatt  hours  per  consumer,  -  In 
1946  it  was  1,542  kilowatt '  hours  arid  in  1947,  power  consuptlon  per 
consumer  rose  to  an  annual  total  of ,1,686  kilowatt  hours.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  so  great  that  it  has  resulted  , in  overloading  of  many  systems 
and  power  shortages  arc  increasing  in  number  and  severity. 
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5.  Growth  of  Size  of  Borrowers.  In  19^0  the  typical  "borrower 
had  an  Investment  of  $351^000  and  had  a  distribution  system  of  370 
miles  of  line  to  servo  872  consumers.  The  average  EEA  borrower  is 
now  operating  a  million  dollar  business.  An  average  distribution 
system  in  19^7  had  6I5  miles  of  line  and  served  2,075  consumers. 

Along  with  these  increases  have  come  increases  in  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  connected  per  mile  of  lino,  in  the  average  monthly  energy 
consumption,  and  in  revenue  per  mile;  and  a  decrease  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  consumers  paying  minimum  bills. 

6.  Administration  of  the  Program.  The  Administration  constantly 
keeps  foremost  its  responsibility  to  protect  the  Government's  security 
for  its  loans  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  rural  electrification. 
Within  these  limits,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  devise  methods  and 
effect  economies  that  will  enable  the  limited  staff  available  to  do 
the  best  possible  job.  Two  measures  which  have  helped  in  this  and 

\  which  arc  now  being  greatly  accelerated  are : 

(1)  Efforts  to  simplify  further  or  eliminate  work  pro¬ 
cedures,  and 

(2)  the  policy  of  transferring  to  the  more  experienced 
borrowers  an  increasing  amount  of  the  activities  that  in  the 
beginning  had  to  bo  assumed  by  EEA. 

The  program  is  at  least  throe  times  larger  than  the  peak  pre-war  year. 
The  staff  of  the  agency,  however,  is  smaller  than  before  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  efforts  toward  simplification  and  elimination  of 
activities,  this  situation  is  creating  many  critical  problems.  As  the 
program  expands  the  work  load  per  employee  is  continuing  to  grow  and 
problems  of  backlogs  and  delays  are  being  oxporloncod  more  and  more 
frequently. 

.  An  additional  problem  is  that  arising  from  the  loss  of  an  unusually 

*  large  number  of  the  highly  trained  professional  personnel  of  the 

agency  during  this  fiscal  year  Many  of  those  people  who  had  boon 
with  EEA  for  several  years  have  loft  to  take  more  attractive  positions 
with  private  Industry. 

7.  EEA-Borrowor  Eelationghips .  Because  of  the  expanded  program, 
the  limited  staff  and  the  speodod-up  curtailment  of  counsel  and  advice 
to  its  borrowers,  EEA  is  assisting  borrowers  with  only  the  most 
difficult  and  urgent  operating  and  management  problems.  Less  urgent 
problems  are  developing  that  are  necessarily  being  by-passed  for  the 
time  being.  It  must  be  recognized  that  such  cases  may  lead  later  to 
loan  repayment  problems  for  the  borrowers  and  administrative  diffi- 
dultles  for  EEA. 

8.  E-ural  Electrification  Progress.  As  of  June  30^  19^7^  central - 
station  electric  service  was  in  use  on  6l  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms.  This  is  an  increase  of  50  percent  since  1935>  when  the  Rural 
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Electrification  Administration  was  established.  From  1935  'to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  19^1 ,  EEA  horrowers  had  placed  5^6^781  miles  of 
line  in  operation  and  had  brought  service  to  1,843^351  consumers.  Of 
the  1,019  borrowers,  939  were  cooperative  non-profit  enterprises,  60 
were  public  bodies  and  20  were  commercial  power  companies . 


The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  progress  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  since  its  inception  in  May  1935* 
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STATE?{EFT  OE  03LIGATI0NS  TJEDEP.  SUPPLEi''IEM)AL  IWDS 


Item 


OlDlisations, 


Estimated 
oWgations , 


Estimated 
olDligations , 


Working  Eund  Agriculture,  Rural  ; 

Electrification  Administration; 

STDecial  allowances  to  '  : 

employees. incident  to  their  i 
return  to  Washington,  D,  C,  t 
from  St,  Louis,  Missouri . ; 


19^7 


1948 


1949 


$34,719 


$8,428 


Penalty  Mail  Costs (Allotment  to 

Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration)!  Eor  cost  of  penalty  ■ 
mail  as  required  oy  the  Act 
of  June  28,  1944(39  U,S.C. 

321  d) . . . 


13,587 


21,000 


$22,575 


Cooperation  with  American 

Republics(Transf er  from  State 
i)e::artment){ 

Eor  intern  training  program 
of  Lat in-American  engineers 
in  rurel  electrification,...,,, 

TOTAL,  ORLIGATIOITS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  EUIDS,.,, . . . 


27,283 
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PASSMG-SR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  emount  of  $1,000  is  estimated  qs  the  cost  of  hiring  motor  vehicles 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  The  estimate  is  "based  on' previous  experi¬ 
ence  which  indicates  that  memhers  of  the  staff  are^ occasionally  requir¬ 
ed  to  perform  travel  in  rural  areas  where  common  carrier  facilities 
are  not  available.  Motor  vehicles  are  usually  obtained  from  other 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  perform  such  travel* 
However,  G-overnment  vehicles  are  not  av/lays  available  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  sources. 


PEFALTY  MA.IL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  364,  ySth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Rural  Electrification  Administration) 


1947 

194s 

:  Increase  (+-}0r 
1949  :decrease(-) , 

LI949  over  1948 

Category  1. . . . 

$5,990 

$9,765 

$10,500  ;  +$735 

Category  2. . . . . . 

7,597 

11,235 

12,075  5  +  84o 

Total. . . . 

13.587 

21 , oon 

22,575  J+1.575  (1) 

(l)  ^  increase  of  $1,373  for  1949  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

sufficient  funds  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office 

Department  of  handling  penalty  mail .  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty 
mtail  in  1949  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20c00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail, 
an  increase  of  $1.4o  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  1948 
mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  the  distribution  of  Rural  Electrification  News, 
leaflets,  miscellaneous  publications,  etc.,  to  cooperatives,  individua- 
als  and  organizations  as  requested,  and  for  furnishing  data  on  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

Category  2  consists  of  billings  on  loans,  operating  reports,  forms 
an.^  regulat ions , correspondence  with  rural  electrification  cooperatives, 
general  administrative  correspondence,  and  operational  mailings 
necessa.ry  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Adminis  trat ion. 
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SUGAR  RilTIONING  ADMIDGSTRi^iTION 


The  Congress,  by  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Control  Extension  Act  of  19U7 > 
Public  Law  30  (approved  March  31  >  19^7 )»  continued  the  Em.ergency  Price 
Control  Act,  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  the  Act  of  July  2,  191^0, 
and  the  Second  Imr  Powers  Act  with  reference  to  sugar.  Under  this  Law 
all  authority  in  connection  with  sugar  formerly  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  any  other 
executive  officer,  department  or  agency  was  transferred  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to 
continue  price  control  and  rationing  of  sugar  through  October  31  >  19lj-7> 
and  inventory  control,  other  than  on  household  consumers,  through 
March  31  *  19^8 • 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  assigned  to  him  under  Public  Law  30,  there  was  transferred  from 
the  appropriation,  ’’Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  Functions,  Office  of  Temporary  Controls,”  |I)., 256, 000  for  salary- 
and  operating  expenses  for  the  period  April  1  to  June  30, ■■"1947 • 

The  Congress  in  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1946,  Public  Law  l6l, 
and  in  the  Suppleraental  Appropriation  Act,  1946^  Public  Lew  271,  ap¬ 
proved  |75Q.,000,,and  |j210,000,  -  respecti-ve-ly,  for  operating  expenses . 

during  July  19477  ■‘the  payment  ’of  accumulated  terminal  leave,  and  other 
liquidation  costs.'  ■  ■-  ,  ‘ 

The  Sugar  Rationing  Administration  was  terminated  July  28,  1947 •  The 
liquidation  pro  grain  ,has„.be.en.  , completed  with  'the  exception  q3//“inal- 

closing  of  personn'el  records  .and'-;liqui.datiph.  of  out standinglobliga- . 

tions.  . *  ‘ 


Cm'iNGE  IN  LiJJGUAGE  ...  . 

The  estimates  propose  deletion' of  the  language  for  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (deleted' liatter  enclosed  -with  brackets):’ 

/"Salaries  and '•  expenses :  To  endble  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
"^ul tube  to  perform,  during  July  1947>  functions  and 

duties  , vested  in  him  by  the  Sugar  Control  Extension  A*ct  of 
1947  (Public  Law  30),  |75C5,000,  including  personal  services, 
in  the -Distriot  of  Columbia;'  services  'as  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  15  , of  thd  Act .,Qf....Aughnt...2,.  1946;  pri’ht'i rig  and  binding ;.  - 

not  to  exceed  1$10>O.QO  fo.r...tes.t  .  purchfis'es’  'of  ..commodlties-  and . — 

ration  currency  for  enforcemient  purposes;  and  hire  of  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  f40,000 
may  be  transferred  to  the  regular  departmente.1  appropriation 
for  penalty  mail  as  required  by  the  Act  of  June  28,  1944 J 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  araount  herein  |400>000  shall 
be  available  exclusively  for  terminal  leavej^/ 

/salaries  and  expenses:  For  expenses  necessary  to  enable 
The  Secreta.ry  of  Agriculture  to  perform  the  functions  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  the  Sugar  Control  Extension  Act  of 
1947  (Public  Law  30),  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
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of  the  Act  of  August  2,  printing  and  binding;  not  to 

exceed  |^10,000  for  test  purchases  of  coimiodities  and  ration 
currency  for  enforcement  purposes;  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  ^210,000,  together  with  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  Sugar  Rationing  Administration  in  the  Emergency 
Appropriation  Act,  19^8  (Public  Law  l6l),  which  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  made  a  part  hereof:  Provided,  That  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  |20,000  may  be  transferred  to  the  regular  departmental 
appropriation  for  penalty  mail  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
June  .28,  19i44*/ 

It  'is  proposed  to  delete  the  language  pertaining’ to  the  Sugar  Rationing 
Administration  as  the  sugar  price  and  rationing  programs  have  been  dis¬ 
continued. 


ITEiaZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation;  Sugar  Rationing  Administration 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

19^8 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1949 

Increase( +) 

or 

Decrease(-) 

Appropriati on  or  estimate  ....... 

^  960,000 

960,000 

Total  obliga.tions  . . . 

960,000 

-  - 

-960,000 

Obligatioi 

IS  by  Object; 

3 

-r  834,363 
-13,404 
-7,211 
-7,881 
-53,638 
-2,000 
-41,098 
-405 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  ........... 

J  83h.363 
13,401+ 
7,211 
7,881 
55,638 
2,000 
.  41,098 

405 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things  .... 

0i|  Commoni  oati  on  servi  orr  ...... 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .. 
06  Printing  and  bindinp*  ........ 

07  Other  contractual  services  .. 
08  Supplies  and  materials  ...... 

Grand  total  obligations  ... 

$  960,000 

^  - 

-1  960,000 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  offers  "all-risk"  insurance  on 
wheat,  cotton,  flax,  corn,  and  tobacco  in  a  limited  number  of  counties 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  320,  dated  August  1,  1947.  One  additional 
commodity  will  be  added  to  ..the  pro  gram,  be  ginning  wj.th  the  1948  crop 
year.  Multiple-crop  insurance  will  be  offered  in  diversified  farming 
areas,  •  t  .. 

Under  the  experimental  programs  authorized,  the  Corporation  estimates 
that  there  will- be  212,000  contracts  in  force  for  crop  year  1948.  Based 
on  the  current  premim  rate  structure,  these  contracts  will  yield 
$23^629,000  in  premiums  out  of  which  it  is  estim.ated  the  Corporation  will 
pay  $21,266,000  in  indem.nities.  The  total  operating  surplus  for  fiscal 
year  1949  is  estim.ated  at  $2,520,000,  This  estimated  net  profit  which 
is  subject  to  change  depending  on  crop  conditions,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  tha  t  90  percent  of  the  premiums  earned  will  be  paid  out  in 
indemnities,-.  This  assumption  is  predicated  on  the  structure  of  premium 
rates  which  are  so  established,  asv  to  provide  a  10  percent  reserve  for 
unforseen  losse,s.  .  ,  -  ,  . 

Insurance  operations  for  fiscal  years  1948,  and  1949  are  expected  to  be 
profitable  enough  to  increase'  corporate  capital  available  for  program 
operations  from  $20,469,090  (including  $10,000,000  from  capital  stock 
subscription  authorized  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act)  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1948  to  $35,859,760  by  June  30,  1948  and 
to  $41,379,760  by  June  30,  1949. 

A  summary  of  insurance  operations  is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  Years 
1948  ^  1949 

$38,859,760 

23,629,000 
10,278,000 
275,000 

73,041.760 

21,266,000 
10,278,000 
118,000 

31.662,000 

^379,760 

Subscriptiions  to  Capital  "Stock 

Appropriation  Act,  1948  , . .  . .  .  .  • .  .  . . . .  • .  $10,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1949  . . . .  . I-Z 

Decreases,  1949  •  -10,000,000 

A  decrease  of  $10,000,000  arising  from  the  elimination  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  carried  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
The'Total  capital  stock  authorized,  $100;0uu,uuu,  nas  now  been 
purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Net  capital,  at  beginning  of  year. .  . , . 
Additions.^.to  capital  during  the  year: 

Capital  stock  subscriptions  . . 

Insurance  premiums  . . . . 

Sales  of  commodities  . . 

.$10,469,090 

.  10,000,000 
.  45,590,000 
.  17,493,000 

Other  income  . . 

275,000 

Total  capital  available  for 
insurance  operations'  during-  year. 
Deductions'  from,  capital,  during,  year.  / 
Insurance,  indemnities,  . 

Cost  of  commodities  sold  . . . . 

Other  expenses  . . 

..  83 -.827. 090. 

30,086,000 
.  14,655,000 
„  226,330 

Total  deductions-  from  capital  .  . . 
Net  capital  at  end  of  year  . 

.  44,967,330 
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Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses 


Fiscal  year  1948  activities  consist  of  the  orderly  completion  of  the 
1947  crop  year  program  and  the  launching  of  the  experimental  program- 
outlined  in  Public  Law  320. 

Fiscal  year  1949  estimates  cover  the  cost  of  operations  for  the  first 
full  year  under  the  new  program^  The  major  part  of  the  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  completing  the  1947  program  in  areas  where  crop  insurance 
is  no  longer  being  offered  will  be  perform.ed  in  fiscal  year  1948.  The 
responsibility  to  collect  any  carry-over  premiums,  settle  controversial 
claims,  and  complete  case  reports  in  1949  will  be  primarily  in  the  area 
offices..  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  absorbed  as  a  part  of  regular 
operations. 

The  1949  administrative  expense  estimate  is  a  reduction  of  $1,275^000 
under  the  1948  costs.  This  reduction  represents  the  non-recurring 
costs  incurred  in  the  completion  of  the  1947  program.  The  |3>725,000 
estimate  provides  for  the  planning  and  operation  of  23  different  types 
of  insurance  programs  covering  six  commodities 5  the  writing  of  180,500 
new  contracts  on  1949  crops;  collecting  over  $23,000,000  in  premiums 
on  211,700  contracts  on  the  1948  crops;  adjusting  and  settling  an 
estimated  70,500  loss  claims  on  the  1948  crops;  and  the  cost  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  -audit. 

Administrative  Costs  Below  Commercial  Level.  The  unit  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tering  an  experimental  program  is  necessarily  higher  than  the  unit  cost 
of  a  national  program.  Nevertheless,  the  adninistrative  and  operating 
expense  ratio  for  1949  compares  favorably  with  that  of  commercial  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  the  expense  limitation  authorised  by  the  Congress, 
The  administrative  costs  of  commercial  companies  average  35  to  40  percent 
of  premiums  collected.  The  Congress  has  directed  that  after  fiscal  year 
1949  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  premiums  collected  in  the  previous  year.  The  1949  budget 
estimate  is  aoproximately  I6  percent  of  the  $23  million  of  estimated 
premiums  on  the  1948  crops.  ■  .  . 

The  1949  estimate  is  explained  'below: 


Appropriation  Act,'  1948  . . .  $5,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . .  3.725,000 

Decrease,  1949  . . . . .  -1,275,000 


SmivARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1949 


Elimination  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  1947  crop  year 
program  in  areas  where  insurance  will  no  longer  be 

offered .  -$1,475,000 

For  expenses  in  connection  with  selling  approximately 
40,000  wheat  contracts'  -written  in  fiscal  year  1946 

which  expire  in  fiscal  year  1948  . .  +200,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMEOT 


Project 

1947a/ 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949  : Increase  or 

(estimated);  decrease 

1,  Field  Administration 
Insurance  Advisory 
Committees  ..... 

1  116,370 

1  116,370  i  - 

Field  Supervision. 

$1,1^2,385 

432,040 

264,900,.;  -$167,140 

Coverage  and  Rates 

Analysis  and 
Revision . . . . , 

271,935. 

.149,500 

138,800  ;  -10,700 

Sales  Work  ....... 

1,437,138 

702,500 

902‘,500  5  200,000  ■  - 

Premium  Collections 

,  150,322 

400,000 

200,00.0  ;  -200,000_,  ’■  ■ 

Loss  Adjustment 

Work . 

1,800,796 

1,399,590 

781,000  -618,590  • 

Servicing  of  Con¬ 
tracts  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Accounting  . 

888,732 

695,000  . 

478,200  ;  -216,800 

Total  . . 

5,671,308 

3,895,000 

2,881,770  :  -1,013,230(1) 

2.  General  Administra¬ 
tion  . . . . 

962,249b; 

725,000 

683,230  J  -41,770(2)' 

3.  Hedging  Operations 
Commodity  Purchase 
Expense  ....... . 

57,668 

30,000 

10,000  ;  -20,000 

Storage  and  Hand¬ 
ling  Costs  c . . . , 

335,982 

350,000 

150,000  1  -200,000^ 

Total  ........ 

393,350 

380,000 

160,000  .*  -220, 000(3 j)  ] 

Total  obligations  . 

7,027,267 

5,000,000 

3,725,000  :  -1,275,000  <: 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

312,793 

. . 

Total  appropriation. • 
or  estimate  , . . ... .  ,7 

:  ‘  7.v340»000 

.5,000,000  - 

’  3,725,000  -1,273,000  .  ,  ? 

a/  Transfers  to  Produ(?tion  and  Marketing  Administration  for  1947  are 
distributed  by  projects  for  purposes  of  comparability  with  1948 
and  1949  estimates,  ...  . 

b/  Includes  $22^771  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  check 
T/riting  services,, 


J 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  275^000  in  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
consists  of  the  following; 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $1,013,230  in  field  administration  composed  of  the 

following; 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $167,140  in  field  supervision  work.  At  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1948^  35  state  offices  were  in  operation  with  their 
primary  activity  being  the  orderly  completion  of  the  1947  crop  year 
insurance  programs.  As  these  programs  are  completed,  the  state  offices 
will  be  closed  and  merged  into  area  offices.  This  merging  process  will 
begin  around  January  1,  1948  in  the  northern  states  with  the  completion 
of  the  wheat  program  and  will  gradually  move  south  through  the  cotton 
areas.  The'  entire  conversion  will  be  completed  by  June  1948.  By  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1949,  the  field  administration  of  the  crop 
insurance  programs  will’  be  directed  through  13  area  offices.  These 
offices  are  expected  to  administer  the  crop  insurance  programs,  approve 
insurance  rates  and  coverages,  conduct  sales  campaigns,  process  appli¬ 
cations,  review  loss  claims,  secure  and  process  crop  acreage  reports, 
and- maintain  producers’  case  files. 

( b )  • A  decrease  of  $10,700  in  coverage  and  rates  analysis- and- revision 

work.  Coverage  and  rate  surveys  will  be  conducted  in  219  counties  in  , 
1948.  Program  plans  for  1949  call  for  initial  surveys  in  192  counties 
at  an  average  cost  of  $500  per  county  and  for  continued  work  in  the 
219  counties  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $245  per  county 

(c)  An  increase  of  $200,000  in  sales  work.  The  average  cost  of  sales 
work  is  $5,00  per  contract  and  includes  the  cost  of  educational  and 
promotional' work,  application  and  report  work,  and  commissions. 

The  increase  in  this_  activity  results  from  the  necessity  to  provide 
for  sales  e:^ense  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  approximately 
40,000  multiple  year  wheat  contracts  which  expire  in  fiscal  year  1948, 

The  sales  goal  of  180,500  contracts  for  the  1949  crop  is  based  on 
statistics  which  indicate  that  the  average  number  of  contracts  in 
force  per  county  will  be; 


Commodity 

Average  Number  of 
Contracts  in  Force 

ViHieat 

500 

Cotton 

700, 

Flax 

300 

Corn 

500 

Tobacco 

700 

Other 

400 
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,  V/ith  all  programs  now  on  a  restricted  basis  as  to  the  number  of 
counties,,  the  concentrated  sales  effort  will  result  in  increasing 
the  average  number  of  contracts  per  county.  Also,  average  sales 
will  increase  because  tviro  main  factors  considered  in  selecting 
counties  for  insurance  programs  were  (1)  income  from  the  insured 
crops  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the  county  agricultural  in- 
ccme,  and  (2)  a  high  degree  of  local  interest  and  desire  for  insurance 
was  expressed. 

Since  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  having  the  maximum,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  areas  where  the  program  is  offered,  an  active  sales 
campaign  will  be  conducted  in  each  county,  eithar  by  arrangements 
with  the  county. associations  or  by  Corporation  ,emplo;>aes.  The 
Corporation  will  continue  to  pay  salesmen  a  fee  for  writing  the 
contract  plus  a  commission  based  on  the  premium  earned  under  the 
contract, 

(d)  A  decrease  of  ^200,000  in  premitm  collection  work.  The  reduced 
program  in  1948  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  pre¬ 
miums  to  be  collected  in  fiscal  year  1949.  The  Corporation  estimates 
that  collection  costs  are  about  one  percent  of  premiums  due.  The 
decrease  in  1949  reflects  the  extimated  reduction  in  premiums  from 
over  $45,000,000  in  1948  to  over  $23,000,000  in  1949. 

(e)  A  decrease  of  $613,590  in  loss  adjustment  work.  This  decrease 
is  the  estimated  cost  of  adjusting  losses  on  the  1947  program  in 
areas  where  insurance  will  no  longer,  be  offered.  The  average  cost 
of  adjus.ting  a  claim  in  fiscal  year  1947  was  $14.  With  the  greater 

.  concentration  of  contracts  in  an  area  to  be  covered  by  an  adjuster, 
this  average  cost  vdll.  be  reduced  to  about  $11  by  fiscal  year  1949. 
The  average  number  of  claims  handled  by  an  adjuster  per  working  day 
will  be  increased  from  1.14  in  1946  and  1,37  in  1947  to  almost  1.70 
by  fiscal  year  1949. 

A  decrease  of  $216, BOO  in  the  cost  of  servicing  contracts  and 

program  accounting.  .This  decrease  in  branch  office  activities  is 
attributable  to,  the  reduced  workload  as  a  result  of,  placing  insurance 
operations  on  an  experimental  basis, 

.(2.)  A  decrease  of  $41,770  in  the  cost  of  general  administration  due  to 

nonrecurring,  expens e  i n  connection  with'  the  completion  of  the  1947 

crop  year  pro  grams ■  ihe.  operat  ion  of  experimental  programs  requires 
more  planning.  The  Corporation  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  try 
any.  insurance  plan  suited  to  the  commodity.  General  administrative 
plans  call  for  maintaining  an. adequate  actuarial  and  program  planning 
staff  to  provide  for  the  development  and  refinement,  of  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  on  six  crops.  In  keeping  with  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
program,  several  different  types  of  insurande  will  be  offered  for  each 
cropi' '  •  :  ■ 

'These  types  of  insurance  include  lov;  premium  and  low  coverage-,  area 
coverage,  investment,  and  yield.  Plans  are:' also  progressing  for  some 
reinsurance  work  in  fiscal  year  1948  with  an  expansion  of  this  activity 
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in  1949.  Congress  authorized  that  reinsurance  be  tried  to  encourage 
private  companies  to  enter  the  all-risk  field.  Some  companies  have 
been  approached  concerning  operations  under  this  provision  of  Public 
law  320,  ■  • 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $220,000  in  commodity  purchase  and  storage  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  1947  crop  year  program . 

Because  there  are  some  insurance  contracts  in  force  that  are  not  on  a 
fixed  price  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  engage  in  hedging  operations  to 
protect  capital  funds  from  wide  commodity  price  fluctuations.  There 
are  approximately  71,200  multiple-year  wheat  contracts  that  remain  in 
effect  for  crop  year  1948,  loss  claims  on  which  will  be  presented  for 
settlement  in  fiscal  year  1949.  All  new  contracts  are  on  a  fixed- 
price  basis  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  hedging  operations 
after  fiscal  year  1949. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGTAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Change  [Subscriptions  to  capital  stock,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 

No.  Corporation:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sub¬ 
scribe  and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 

1  Corporation,  as  provided  in  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1504),  $10,000,000.] 

[Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  sums  appropriated  in  section  201  of  this  title  shall  be 
used  for  any  crop  insurance  operations  other  than  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  trial  crop  insurance  program,  as  authorized,  and 
expenses  necessary  in  the  liquidation  of  insurance  contracts 
on  the  1947  and  prior  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 

2  shall  be  used  to  insure  any  1948  or  subsequent  crop  except 
wheat  in  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  counties 
and  flax  in  not  to  exceed  eighty-seven  counties,  in  accordance 
mth  section  508  (a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act, 

as  amended,  and  five  additional  crops  in  1948  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  508  (a)  (2)  of  said  Act,  as  amended, 
including  corn  and  tobacco  in  not  to  exceed  fifty  counties 
each  and  cotton  in  not  to  exceed  fifty-six  counties,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  legislation.] 

The  first  change  is  proposed  to  delete-  the  1948  language  providing  funds 
for  the  subscription  to  capital  stock.  All  subscriptions  to  capital 
stock  authorized  by  existing  law  have  been  accomplished  and  the  language 
is  not  necessary  in  1949. 

The  second  change  is  proposed  to  delete  the  language  covering  program 
limitations,  since  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1947  (Public 
Law  320)  amending  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  provides  these 
authorities  and  the  language  is  no  longer  necessary. 
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I3EMIZATI0H  07  ESTIiMES 

A'lTpro'-oriation:  Adninis trat ive  and  operating  expenses, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

19U9 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease (-) 

$5,000,000 

$3,725,000 

-$1,275,000 

Total  o'blisations . . 

000,000 

37725,000 

1,27 5, -on 

01)1  illations 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  sem'^ices, . . 

hy  Objects 

2,626,460 

568,600 

31,020 

19,810 

91,570 

63,000 

1,566,480 

33,^60 

1,788,755 

431,045 

22,900 

14,100 

79,30^' 
6'^,  000 
1,3^3,400 
25,500 

-837,705 

-137,555 

-8,120 

-5,71^ 

-12,270 

-3,ooo 

-263,080 

-7.560 

02  Travel . . . . . 

0"^  Transportation  of  thinfrs.... 

oU  CoFi’^unication  services . 

0^  Rents  and  utility  services.. 
^f)  Print iriv  and  'bint^in^’ . 

07  Other  contractual  services.. 
Og  Sunplies  and  materials . 

Orand  total  ohligations. , , 

5,000,000 

3,725,000 

-1, 27 5, 000 r 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  Corporation  is  currently  operating  insurance 
programs  on  six  crops  for  crop  year  1948.  These  programs  are  designed 
to  furnish  representative  experience  of  the  problems  of  all  areas 
thus  enabling  the  Corporation  to  gain  adequate  information  for  the 
establishment  of  future  national'  insurance  programs.  The'  1948  program 
is  being  offered  in  411  counties  vdth  an  estimated  total  of  211, 7CC 
contracts  in  force.  Some  other  current  activfties  designed  to  improve 
the  program  arej  '  -  .  ‘ 

*'1«  'The  advice  of  farmers  interested  in  crop  insurance  is  being 
'  sought  in  each  county  in  the  program.  This  assistance  will 

help  the  Corporation  in  (1)  determining  the  best  type  of 
insurance  program  that  could  be  offered  in  the  county  and  (2) 
outlining  the  most  practical  means  of  introducing  and  operating 
that  program,  ^ 

2.  Rates  vary  with  the  risk  and  productivity  of  the  various  areas. 

Each  county  in  the  program  is  being  surveyed  to  secure  productiv¬ 
ity  and  farming  practice  information  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
premium  rates  for  units  smaller  than  the  county  and  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  coverage  classification  of  farms, 

3..  Various  types  of  insurance  programs  are  offered.  These  programs 
include  low  premiimi  and  low  coverage,  area  coverage,  investment, 
yield,  and  reinsurance  to  provide  various  degrees  and  types  of 
coverage  to  meet  the  needs  of  differing  farm  areas. 

4.  Multiple  crop  policy  is  being  developed  for  use  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  areas.  This  type  of  insurance  is  required  by  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing  several  cropsiaione  of  which  constitute  the  major  source 
of  agricultural  income  of  the  county. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1.  An  incentive  colJe  ction  plan  is  giving  good  results.  Experience 

has  shown  that  a  strong  collection  policy  at  the  time  premiums 
are  due  gives  best  results  and  conserves  capital  funds.  The 
incentive  collection  plan  in  effect  for  the  estimated  590,000 
in  premiums  due  on  the  1947  crops  provides  the  basis  for  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  County  Associations  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  The  rate  ranges  from  per  premium 

for  less  than  80  percent  of  collections  to  $1,00  per  premium  for 
a  performance  of  98  percent  or  better.  Early  field  reports 
reveal  that  several  counties  are  making  100  percent  collections 
for  the  first  time  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  counties 
have  collected  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  premiums  due, 

2 .  Effective  loss  adjustment  work  conserves  capital  funds.  Probably 
the  greatest  protection  to  capital  funds  is  effective  loss  ad¬ 
justment  work.  Properly  trained  loss  adjusters  survey  the  crop 
loss  of  the  claimant  giving  particular  attention  to  see  that 
approved  farming  practices  are  followed.  In  many  cases,  in 
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fairness  to  all  parties,  the  original  claims  are  substantially- 
reduced,  ’ 'Therefore,  it  is  deemed  imperative  that  every -claim- 
be  reviewed  and  approved  before  payment  is  made* 

California  presents  an  example  of  the  results  of  good  loss 
adjustment  work  on  21  controversial  claims  on  1946  crops*.  ;  - 


No.  of 

.  Savings  to 

Commodity 

Claims 

Loss  Claimed 

Loss  Paid  Corporation 

Wheat 

9 

,.31,931  bu. 

10,735  bu.  21,196  bu. 

Cotton 

12  ' 

.  677,302  lbs;  ■■ 

291,691  i-bs.  385,611  lbs 

Figuring' wheat  at  $2.0C'  per  bushel  dnd  cotton  at  |0.35  per 
pound,  a  td-fcal  savings 'of  $177,356 'was  made  in  handling -these 
21  loss  claims  in  California,  or  an  average  savings  of -IS,- 445 
for  each  claim. 


PMALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec,  2,  PuLlic  Law  364,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation) 


1947 

I94g 

1949 

Category  1  . . 

$15,795 

$19,500 

$19,500 

Category  2  . . . 

26.335 

32.500 

32.500 

Total  .  . . . 

42.130 

52.000 

52,000 

Ca.tegory  1  consists  of  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  other  related  material 
used  primarily  for  theipurpose  of  describing  the  various  types  of  insur- 
ande  protection  offered  to  farmers;  the  benefits  derived  from  such  insur¬ 
ance;  and  hovr  and  where  such  insurance  protection  can  be  obtained. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  and  notices  to  farmers  relative  to 
their  insurance  contracts,  and  administrative  and  operational  mailings 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  headquarters  and  field  offices 
of  the  corporationo 


{ 
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.  WOmSG  PUHDS,  AGRICULTURE,  GENEHAl 

The  hudget  schedule  reflects  v/orking  funds  advanced  from  various 
Departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act*  as  amended,  in  payment 
for  services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished. 

Funds  thus  adva,nced  are  made  a.vailahle  to 'Bureaus  within  the  Department 
of  Agricultu?  e  hy  allotment  in  ' arao-unts  s4ovm  in  this  schedule  under  the 
heading  "Schedule  of  Allotments".  Descriptions  of  the  v;ork  performed 
for  other  depa-rtments  a.nd  agencies  in  accorda.nce  with  these  v^orking 
fund  a,dvances  are  included  in  the  "Statement  of  Ohligetions  Under  Supple¬ 
mental  Funds"  provided  in  each  agency's  section  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 

'CLAlhS,  JUDGI-SNTS,  AND  PRIVATE  RDLIDF  ACTS 

This  item  covers  claims  of'  .;’7,225  involving  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  which  were  a.pproved  hy  the  Congress  in 
various  deficiency  and  supplemental  appropriation  acts.  They  may  he 
classified  ,a.s  follows:  • 

(1)  Judgments,  United  States  Courts- — $6,9^1  for  the  payment  of 
the  final  judgments,  including  costs  ©f  suits,  vdiich  have 
been  rendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  l.arch  3» 

.,,.1887,  entitled  'hm  Xct  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States",  as  amended  by 
section  297  of  the  -xct  of  i'arch  3»  1911  (28  U.  S.C.  761-7^5) » 
and  which  have  been  certified  ts  the  Congress, 

(2)  Judgments,  United  States  Court  of  Claims — $284  for  payment 
of  the  judgments  rendered  bj?-  the  Court  of  Claims  and  report¬ 
ed  to  Congress  as  authorized  by  Act  of  Aarch  3*  1911 

(28  U.S.C.  254-257),  as  amended. 

PAYNSITTS  FROM  PROCEEDS  OF  SALES,  MOTOR-PROPELLED 
VEHICLES,  etc:,  DEPARTMEIET  OF  AGRICULTUIS 

Under  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  118d-l)  proceeds  of  sales  of 
vehicles,  eouipment,  accessories,  and  other  items,  the  exchange  of  v/hich 
is  authorized  by  lavj,  majr  be  applied  in  v/hole  or  in  part  payment  for  the 
purchase  of  similar  items.  Receipts  from  this  source  are  set  up  in  a 
special  a rpropriation  account,  ava,ilable  for  the  fiscal  j^-ear  in  v/hich  the 
obligation  to  purcha,se  the  new  equipment  is  incurred.  Any  unobligated 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  subsequently  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 


The  totaj  funds  available  to  the  Department  under  this  account  aue  as 
follows : 


1947  —  Total  available  . 

Unobligated  balance  , . 
Total  available  . . . . 

1948  —  (estimated  available). 
1549  —  (estimated  available). 


$1,516,394 

14,158 

1,502,236 

i»491,195 

1,418,500 
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m  SCELLiUlZOUS  COMTM  BUTED  FUNDS ,  DEPAHTi:D:ii5T  CULTU2B 

The  total  appropriations  or  estimates  of  the  Department. under  this  trust 
account  e.fe  as  ,follov/sJ 

■  ^  ■  19^7  . .  $256,152  - 

194s  (estime'ted)  .  273*535 

1949  (estimated), .  243,l60  1 

This  item  covers  funds  received  or  estimated  to  he  received  h3'’  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  end  from' ■ 
State  or  local  government  organizations  for  carrying-nut  certain  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements  het\  een  such  individuals  or  organizations  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment'  in  "connection  v;ith  its  activities,  sn  authorized  hj’-  lavr,  primarily 
the  Act  of  May  I5,  1862  (5  U. S.C.  5II)  establishing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (an  .further  implemented  hj'-  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919  (5  U*S,C. 
67*  563))*  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

and  made  available  to  the  Department  for  expenditure  under  applicable 
cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  for  194g  and  1949  are  approximate 
and  preliminary  only,  since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  ancurately  v;hat 
the  total  receipts ' from  these  sources  vjill  be  in  any  given  yean, 

A  distribution  of  this  fund  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  sched¬ 
ules  of  individual  bureaus  and  offices. 

?ollov;ing  are  a.  fev;  examples  of  the  t^^es  of  agreements  entered  into  bj'’ 
the  Department  and  financed'  bjr  contributed  funds;  ■ 

Cooperatives  in  Da.lifornia,  Idahp,  For  cooperative  v;hite  pine 
and  other  Westerh  State’s  blister  rust  control 

California  Flanting' Cotton’ Seed  '  For  cooperative'  cotton  seed 
Distributors  of  Baicersfield,  investigations 

Ce.lifornia  '  • 

Beet  Sugar  Development  Foundation,  For  the  testing  of  insect- 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado  icides  to  control 

insects  affecting  sugar 
-  .  beets  gro\^  for  seed 
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RETURN  or  EXCESS  DEPOSITS  EOR  RSPRODUCTIOHS  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

MOSAICS,  ADD  i;APS 

This  trust  account  has  heen  established  to  refund  to  fanners  and  others 
anv  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the  Treasurer  for  the  purchase  of  aerial 
or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps  which  have  been  obtained  in  con¬ 
nection  v;ith  the  e.uthorized  v'ork  of  the  Department.  The  Department  is 
a,uthorized  to  sell  these  reproductions  (at  not  less  than  their  estime-ted 
cost)  by  the  Act  of  Februo.ry  l6,  193^  (7  U.  S.C.  I3S7).  Funds  received 
for  the  purchase  of  such  reproductions  are  deposited  into  the  Treasury, 
^'Then  the  actual  cost  ha.s  been  determined,  the  amounts  deposited  in  excess 
of  such  costs  ere  refunded  to  the  purchasers  from  this  account.  The 
total  appropriations  or  estim  tes  for  such  refunds  ?re  as  follows; 


19^7  .  $5,970 

1948  (estimated) .  2,500 

1949  (estimated)  .....  2,600 


A  distribution  of  the  funds  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Judget  sched¬ 
ules  Of  individual  bureaus  and  offices. 


miCLAlMED  hOHEYS  OF  IHDIVIDUALS 

This  account  v/as  established  under  authority  of  the  Permanent  ^i.p;;ro- 
priation  Repeal  Act ,  approved  June  26,  193^  (31  U. S.C.  725s),  to 
provide  for  refunding  small  sums  representing  excess  reiDayments  (of 
less  than  one  dollar)  on  loans.  Such  amounts  are  covered  into  this 
trust  fund  and  held  until  claims  are  made  therefor  by  the  borrowers. 
The  total  appropriations  or  estimrles  for  such  refunds  are  as  follov/s: 


1947  .  $770 

194s  (estimated)  .  744 

1949  (estimated)  .....  644 


A  distribution  of  the  funds  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  individual  bureaus. 
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PEOVISIOHS 

Section  2:  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  impose  certain  reouirements 
relating  to  loan  activities  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  ^p.shington,  D.  C.  • 

Section  3;  This  section  relates  to  the  purchase  of  passenger-motor 
vehicles  for  the  Department  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  sec¬ 
tion  limits  the  total  acquisition  of  such  vehicles  b;'-  the  Department  of 
,\griculture  to  the  number  indicated  for  purche.se  in  the  passenger-motor 
'''■ehicle  statements  in- the  Budget, 

Section  4j  This  section  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropri  .,tion.  Act  against  the.  employment  of  ' aliens.  Immediately 

preceding  the  last  proviso  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  v/ord  "end"  which 
v;as  inadvertently  om.itted  in  the  printing  of  the  194o  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  ' 

Section,  3v  This,  section  a.uthorizes  .expenditures  from  appropriations 
c obtained  in  the  Agricultural  Aiipropriation  -.*ct  for  health  service  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  the  ...ct  of  nugust  S,  1946.  (Public  Law  65S)  including 
the  continuation  of  existing  emergency  rooms  until  au  adequate  health 
service  program  can  be  developed  for  .all  eraxoloyees  of  the  Department, 

The  change  in  langua.ge  of  this  section  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  insert¬ 
ing,  the,. U.  3.  code  reference  to  the  Act  of  .-^ugiist  8,  1946  in  lieu  of  the 
,  Public,  La-w,  number.  ,  •  . 

Section  6;  This  ■  section  authorizes  the  Department  to  pay  av/ards, 
compromises,  or  settlements  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  .^.ct 
(Title. IV  of  the  Legislative  .Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  6OI, 
.'approved  August  2,  1946),  from  applicable  .appropriations  or  other  funds, 
.exclusive  of  funds  appropriated  or  authorized  in  the  Government  Corpora- 
,  tions '.Appropriation  Act.  The  changes  in  the ‘Ir.wpa'age  of  this  section  is 
for  the.  sole,  purpose  of  revising  the  oitatio'ns  to  the  Act  of  I^ugust  2,1946, 

Sectien  7;  This:  section  continues^  the  restriction  against  the  employment 
.  b.f  persons  who  are  members  cf,  an  organization  of  C^overhment  employees 
who  ass.ert  the  righl  to  sbrike  against  the  Crovernraent  of  the  United  Sts-tes, 
or  v.rho  advocates, ,  or  -who,;  aUe  mem.bers  of  ah  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthr.ov;  of  the  Government.  -  ■ ' 

Section  g';  This,  section  cont  inues  the  language  providing  that  limitations 
amounts  expended  for  personal  services  under  appropriations  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  ,  shall  not  apply  to  lump-sum  leave  pajnnents 
pu.rsuaut  to  the  .  Act '  of  December  21,  1944.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the 
‘language  of  this  provision  to  substitute  the  U,  S, ' code  reference  to  the 
’  Act  of  December  21,  1944  for  the  Public  Lav;  reference. 

It  is  proxoQsed  ..to  delete  the  following  proviso  in  this  section  inserted 
in  the  194s  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act; 

[Provided,  Thai  in  expending  the  apxvropria,tion  herein  for 
"Inspection  and  qua.rantine.  Bureau  of  minimal  Industry",  service 


